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ON THE REMAINS OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC IN ITALY. 


Tue passage of the Alps is apt to cause the heart of the traveller to 
beat with more than usual vigour. It is not alone the imposing 
spectacle of the vast wrecks accumulated in this laboratory of ter- 
restrial catastrophes, that is presented to the eye whilst passing these 
mountains: the mind is carried back, far away from the delighttul 
views spread out at one’s feet. Below is Italy: the land of incident, 
the birth-place of so many great men, alone furnishing an abstracted 
mind with ample scope for meditation, During the rapid motion by 
which one is carried towards the plains of Lombardy—those plains 
which were pointed out by Napoleon to his soldiers as the recompence 
for their labours—the attention is divided between the immense rocks 
and terrific precipices amidst which the traveller is advancing, and the 
promised land that now begins to unfold itself to his view. Remini- 
scences of the past banish the present; and to a lover of music these 
reminiscences have a special artistic reference. Milan, where he will 
shortly arrive, recalls St. Ambrose, and his labours for the formation 
of the primitive chant of the Western Church; and it is impossible to 
separate the remembrance of these labours from a recollection of the 
reform undertaken by St. Gregory two centuries later. The name of 
Lombardy suggests the rule of the people who gave it to this country, 
and who introduced here a system for the notation of music from which 
our own is derived, together with the first notions of harmony. Central 
Italy, Tuscany, and Milan call to mind Guido d’Arezzo, of the eleventh 
century ; Francesco Landino, the first of the Italian organists and com- 
posers of the fourteenth century; and, later still, the not less famous 
organists, Antonio Squarcialupi, Francesco Corteccia, Alessandro 
Striggio, and Claudio Merulo; and lastly, those writers to whom we 
are indebted for so many useful works on the theory of music, such 
as Anselm of Parma, Prodoscimo, Burci, Gafori, Aron, and Spataro, 
At Rome, in the sixteenth century, we find an admirable school, 
of which Palestrina was the most favourable example. Towards the 
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end of the same century, and in the early part of the seventeenth, we 
see at Venice some bold innovators, such as Gustaldi, the Gabrielli, 
and Monteverde, who opened views and aims for the science of music, 
which, up to that time, had never been contemplated. An entire 
people of artistes of the first order sprang up at Naples in the 
eighteenth century. An endeavour to trace the causes which at dif 
ferent epochs have changed the centre of musical activity in Italy 
placing it now at Florence, then at Rome, presently at Venice, and 
finally at Naples, appears to be not without interest. In each locality 
might perhaps be collected some of those interesting facts which shed 
a bright light over the history of an art, and often give us a clue to 
those influences which are so frequently found to exercise an almost 
absolute power in the direction of composers in their works. — It is not 
simply the Italy of our own day we are about to visit, but the 
Italy of olden times—the land of prodigies, the nursery of genius unde) 
all its various forms. 

A few months only were occupied in the inquiry we were about to 
make in Italy concerning the history of music: many years would 
have been necessary for so vast a field of investigation; and not- 


withstanding the greatest personal exertion, much could not be hope 
for during so short a space @f time, beyond making rapid notes, where 
attentive reading, extracting, and comparing, were absolutely necessary 
Obliged to conform to existing circumstances, the only way was to se- 
cure every possible advantage; and fortunately, all the parties with 
whom we were brought into contact exhibited the greatest inclination to 
second us in our undertaking, 

The principal libraries and collections of Italy, contain inappreciable 
riches, as well in relation to art and science as in connexion with their 
respective histories; but it must be confessed that of other great col- 
lections which once existed, such as the archives of the churches, at one 
time so rich, no traces are now to be discovered. A proof of this 
occurred at Venice ; when visiting the cathedral of San Marco, we re- 
quested to be shewn several of the compositions of Adrien Willaert, and 
those of Cipriano de Rore, Zarlino, Donati,Croce, Martinenge, Rovetta, 
Cavalli, Legrenzi, Biff, and Lotti, all of whom were chapel masters 
there. “ Alas!” answered M. Perotti, the present director, “ of all these 
masters nothing was left in the archives of the chapel upon my acces- 
sion. What little music is now to be found here, I have myself col- 
lected, not without some labour; and I have been obliged to confine 
myself to such as was immediately necessary for the use of the cathe- 
dral.’’ To what cause, then, are we to attribute the disappearance 
of so many precious monuments of the art as were known to exist in 
the chapel of San Marco in 1798,when the geometrician, M. Monge,was 
commissioned by the French government to collect musical produc- 
tions, and forward them to Paris? Monge was not an advocate for 
the spoliation of one country in order to enrich another—so say the 
French themselves, and we have no reason to doubt their assertion in 
this particular instance, although the remark will not apply to them 
as a nation. Monge was an amateur, and passionately fond of 
music ; being also a man of intelligence, he was well aware of the 
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historical value of ancient works; he therefore employed some _per- 
sons to make copies of them, and having filled several chests with 
these copies, he placed them on board a vessel which was to transport 
them to France ; the ship, however, with its cargo, was taken by the 
English, and Monge, it appears, has often been heard to speak with 
much regret of this loss, nOW supposed to be irreparable by the disap- 
pearance of the originals. 

Some months ago, a few remarks which were published in the 
“ Musical Review”* respecting the loss which was thus sustained by 
Monge, met the eye of George Flower, Esq., a gentleman who is 
well versed i in musical antiquities. It struck him that he could throw 
some light upon the matter, and he stated that he was applied to, eight 
or nine years ago, to examine a considerable collection of Italian scores, 
which had belonged to an officer of the custom-house, recently de- 
ceased ; it consisted of works of most of the celebrated ancient Italian 
musicians, such as Caldara, Bifh, Lotti, Durante, and several others, 
whose names he had forgotten. As the manuscripts were for sale, he 
mentioned the circumstance to a friend, Mr. V. Novello, and they 
were all purchased by him or his son, and are, no doubt, now in thei 
possession. Mr. Flower thought it probable that these books were 
the very copies transcribed for Monge, the French geometrician. 

The inquiry is certainly worthy of prosecution, and if the supposition 
should prove to be well founded, the discovery of the manuscripts will 
be a valuable one. 

But to return to our subject. The non-existence at the present day 
of the valuable store that once was deposited in the chapel of San 
Marco, is not the only instance to be met with in Italy of the mysterious 
disappes irance of a numerous collection. 

Of all the works of the great masters of the Roman school men- 
tioned in the Memoirs of Palestrina, by the Abbate Baini, as existing in 
the archives of Santa Maria Maggiore, and of S. Giovani in Laterano, 
not one is left. In my youth,” remarked the Abbate Santini, “I sang 
in those churches, and have there noticed great cupboards filled with the 
manuscript works of the celebrated men who were successively chapel 
masters there during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; all these 
have disappeared ; “and, unhappily, there is but too much reason to 
think that the cupidity of those who were entrusted with the charge of 
them has tempted them to sell the manuscripts to foreigners.” 

When Rossini was spoken to at Bologna respecting the treasures of 
the library of the Musical Lyceum, once collected by the exertions 
and at the expense of the Padre Martini, he replied, «It is no longer 
what it once was; because, having been ‘long neglected, and without 
the slightest superintendence, it has been despoiled of many valuable 
works, which have been carried off to Vienna and to England.” 

The political vicissitudes to which Italy was exposed, from 1796 to 
1814, were the first causes of these disorders. The suppression of so 
many convents, and the temporary closure of certain churches, left the 
collections of music at the various chapels without guardians or super- 
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intendents ; some were exposed for public sale at the most insignificant 
prices ; andl it is said that rare and valuable musical works were for a 
long time seen exhibited in the streets and public places of Rome, 
where any one might have become possessed of important acquisitions 
for a few baiocchi. It must have been thus that Baini and Santim 
formed their valuable collections, now so rich in precious monuments 
of art. 

The great influx of strangers into Italy at the present day, and 
the favour which the literature and his tory of music have acquired 
within the last fifteen or sixteen years, have contributed greatly to- 
wards rendering books on these subje cts extremely scarce throughout 
the whole of that countr y. ‘This scarcity is so remarkable , that out of 
a list which was drawn up of about two hundred and fifty ancient 
treatises on music and collections of compositions, which were anxi- 
ously required to assist in a labour of musical research, not more than 
a fifth part could ever be obtained, although the inquiry was extended 
to Milan, Venice, Padua, Ferrara, Bolog na, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, besides commissioning numerous bookselle Ts, without limiting 
the price, to procure them. This excessive scarcity of works on music 
in Italy, inspires one with some degree of doubt respecting the origin 
of those books of which speculative sales have been made at Paris 
during the last few years, and which have appeared there in great 
numbers; a doubt that is by no means lessened when we call to mind 
that the stamps of several public libraries might be discovered upon 
many of them. 

The vast number of strangers who visit Italy renders access to the 
principal libraries always difficult, and the more so if the manuscripts 
are the objects sought after. Well-known names in science and lite- 
rature, as a matter of course, triumph over all obstacles, but those 
visitors who cannot boast of any such personal importance will find 
the assistance and patronage of some individual of note indispensably 
necessary to the opening of the chests in which the coveted works are 
de posited. Neither is a willingness to oblige on the part of the libra- 
rian at all times sufficient to discover that which is sought, even when 
access is obtained, for general and systematic catalogues do not always 
exist. At the Ambrosian library, at Milan, when the works of Fran- 
coni, Marchitto, Guido d’Arezzo, Huebald, and Anselm of Parma, 
were required, the answer, after a long search, was, that they did not 
form a part of the library. The astonishment of the librarian was 
great, indeed, when the inquirer indicated to him the numbers of the 
works, and greater still was his amazement, when, acting upon this 
hint, he dineoeeed them bearing the identical numbers indicated ; 
thus clearly demonstrating that strangers had made for themselves a 
more complete catalogue than the owners of the treasure had thought 
worth their while to attempt. 

To the library of San Marco at Venice there is a good catalogue, but 
access is only obtained with great difficulty. Among the many works 
worthy of attention in this libre ary may be mentioned a multitude of 
compositions by Benedetto Marcello, not only unpublished, but the 
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titles of which were not even known to his biographers. We there 
find, also, the original manuscript of the Treatise on Harmonies that 
formed the third part of his “ ‘Teoria Musicale ordinata alla Moderna 
Pratica,’’ which up to the present day has not been published. This 
manuscript ends with the following words :—*“ Fine della presente 
opera raccolta e scritta da Benedetto Marcello. Novembre, in-8, 1707.” 

We must not dismiss the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom without say- 
ing a few words respecting one of the most curious relics that the 
musical historian can possible meet with. Various dissertations have 
appeared on the Antiphonary of St. Gregory ; the Abbé Gerbert thought 
he had discovered the most ancient copy of it hitherto known, in a 
manuscript once belonging to the Abbey of St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
but which is now in the library at Venice. <A fragment only of the 
above-named manuscript has ever been published. This precious 
volume was, according to the account given of it by some, a fac-simile, 
—made in the eighth century —of the Antiphonary, or book of 
anthems, of St. Gregory, written by his hand in the latter years of the 
sixth century, and deposited on the altar of St. Peter at Rome—a 
book which was generally believed to have been unfortunately lost, 
Now it has been attempted to be demonstrated in a work which is at 
this moment going through the press,* that the pretended Antiphonary 
of the Library of St. Gall isa Gradual—that it is not of the eighth 
century, but of the sixth—that it is noted in one of the Saxon varieties 
of notation, which identical system of notation had not found its way 
into Italy in the sixth, nor even in the seventh century, and conse- 
quently that the St. Gall manuscript could not possibly be a copy of 
that of St. Gregory ; in fact, that the Antiphonary of this father is not 
lost, since it has been published by the Benedictines in a complete edi- 
tion of his works, from a manuscript of St. Corneille of Compiégne, of 
which two other ancient copies are in existence ; and that the last- 
mentioned is, indeed, a true Antiphonary—that is to say, a book which 
contains all the chant for the canonical hours; and is quite a different 
thing from the Graduale of St. Gall’s. It is also shewn, in the work 
above mentioned, though contrary to the opinion of many writers on 
this subject, that St. Gregory’s Antiphonary would have been noted in 
Roman letters, of which the existence, notwithstanding their negations, 
is demonstrated by the book of Boetius; for the system of notation 
newly imported into Italy by the Lombards, had not yet found its wa 
to Rome, the gates of which city were closed against it. M. Fétis, 
Director of the Conservatory of Brussels, was always of opinion that 
the most ancient copies of St. Gregory’s books of chant would be found 
to have been transcribed in the Lombard system of notation for the 
use of central Italy and Lombardy. 

Such was the state of his ideas on this subject when, being at 
Milan, M. Fétis encountered M. Batton, a French gentleman and 
composer, now Inspector of the Schools of Music in France, who in- 
sisted upon accompanying him in a visit he was then about to pay to 





* The author of the work above alluded to, if the memory of the writer serves 
him correctly, is M. Fétis, Director of the Conservatory of Brussels. 
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Monza, for the purpose of inspecting the curiosities of the church at 
that place, a monument of olden time, whose history can be traced as 
far back as the days of the Lombardic rule. A letter from Dr. Lich- 
tenthal to the archpriest of this church opened the doors to the visitors. 
Amongst the treasures there discovered, a Graduale, written on purple 
a in letters of gold and silver, attracted their attention. This 

traduale is said to have been given by St. Gregory himself to Ethe- 
inde, queen of the Lombards, along with some other relics also to be 
found in this church. A certain degree of doubt may perhaps be 
safely admitted respecting this statement ; but it is very evident that 
the book cannot be of a later date than the middle of the seventh 
century ; for we find in the Traité de Diplomatique des Benedictines, 
that manuscripts of the above description—purple vellum, with letters 
of gold and silver—are not met with of a later date than the com- 
mencement of the eighth century, Thanks to the letter of recom 
mendation they had obtained, the visitors were permitted to examine 
this precious Graduale, and it was with an exclamation of pleasure 
that M. Fétis recognised the characters of the Lombard notation, thus 
fully justifying the before mentioned conjecture. M, Batton having 
asked the reason of his apparent astonishment, he explained it to him, 
and also the importance which he attached to the discovery. 

Independent of the historical point which this manuscript so satis- 
factorily clears up, no one can doubt of its importance with respect to 
the ecclesiastical chant, since it offers a pure source for the chant of 
the Office of Matins, and the Mass, at the same time that the ancient 
copies of the Antiphonary give that of the Canonical Hours. Krom the 
existence of this venerable monument of the primitive times of the 
Gregorian chant, one result is indisputable—viz., that the portion of 
the chant pertaining to the Mass was regulated by that celebrated 
pontiff, as well as that of the Canonical Hours, although the ancient 
liturgical writers are silent on the subject. 

So many different accounts had reached us respecting the musical 
library collected by the Padre Martini during his long ‘and laborious 
career, that we felt the most lively desire to satisfy ourselves by a per- 
sonal inspection. [rom the first moment of our arrival at Bologna ,we 
had made it our business to gain every possible information concern- 
ing it. Rossini affirmed to us that it was this very library which, 
after having been taken from the ancient Franciscan convent, was be- 
come the library of the Musical Lyceum of Bologna, not ‘however 
without having suffered much from the confusion in ‘which it had been 
left during so many years. Since this illustrious composer has taken 
upon himself the direction of the Musical Lyceum, he has caused a 
catalogue of the valuable collection to be made. M. Sarti, who is the 
actual librarian, prepared this interesting document, the contents of 
which caused a profound astonishment, malgré the dilapidations of 
which Rossini spoke. One can ses wreely comprehend how a poor 
monk, in the retirement of the cloister, managed to collect so large a 
number of rare books and works of ancient music, although the task 
was decidedly easier of execution in his days than in ours. So con- 
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siderable a collection of the music of the masters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it is not at all probable will ever again be made, let the sacrifice 
of money be what it may; for if we calculate the value of the Padre 
Martin’s library according to the price which some isolated works 
have realized in the public sales at Paris and London, it will amount 
of a capital of more than ten millions. One thing is worthy of remark, 
and that is, that those amateurs who fill up the measure of their folly 
by elevating the value of these works to the most exaggerated prices, 
are absolute ly incapable of making anything of them, neither under- 
standing the ancient methods of notation, nor the mode of rendering 
them into the modern system, 

The Padre Martini laboured at the compilation of the fourth 
volume of his History of Music; in a letter written by him to Sabbatini, 
dated 12th March, 1783,* we find that this volume would have con- 
tained researches on the music of the middle ages up to the close of the 
eleventh century ,—proposing principally to examine the merits of the 
wor ks of Guido d’Arezzo. The Padre della Valle s says, in his Memoirs 
of the life of this distinguished musician, that he beque ithed all his 
papers to his pupil, the Abbé Mattei, with a request that he would 
complete the work. 1 know in what hands I leave them,” said he ; 
and if he had wished nothing further to be done with them, he could 
not have chosen better, for Mattei never troubled himself to complete 
his master’s work: it is even probable that he took no great care of his 
papers; for, after learning that all which remained of the collection of 
music was at the Franciscan convent, to which he was introduced by 
Rossini, M. Iétis was in a position to examine at his leisure all that 
could be discovered of the fourth volume of the History of Music, and 
he found nothing that came below the time of Charlemagne. At the 
same time, some passages in Martini’s letter to Sabbatini prove that 
he had made a certain degree of progress in his examination of the 
works of Guido d’ Arezzo. Whatever he may have accomplished is, 
doubtless, now lost. 

‘Toulez, however, the Franciscan to whose hands the conser- 
vation of the convent library is entrusted, an amiable and enlightened 
man, has conceived the project of publishing all that now remains 
of the fourth volume of the History of Music. He has had a fair 
copy made, from which the pring is to be commenced. ‘This pub- 
lication wil certainly not be without interest; for notwithstanding 
the great defects of the plan atlopted by Martini, there is a spirit of re- 

earch, joined to a profound erudition, discoverable in the work, which 
pate be highly useful to future historians, 

The historical riches relating to music contained in the libraries and 
various other collections at Rome surpass all that can be conceived. 
it is impossible in this paper to enter into details, for the subject would 
of its olf furnish matter rs a volume. A complete collection of the 
works of Palestrina, which was announced by the Abbé Baini at the 
end of the second volume of his Memoirs of the life and works of this 





* V. della Valle, Memor. Stor. del S. G. B. Martini, p. 129. 
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great man, was one of the most interesting objects in this great city. 
Unfortunately, the task commenced by the Abbé Baini is far from 
being achieved, and his state of health does not admit of his pro- 
ceeding rapidly with it. 

The musical library of the Conservatory at Naples is entirely of a 
ractical nature ; consisting of operas and of instrumental compositions. 

his collection, although still rich and extensive, has suffered much 
from the troubles by which Naples has been agitated since the close of 
the last century ; spoliation has not been idle, for the number of original 
manuscripts of the great Neapolitan masters now to be found there is 
nothing equal to that mentioned by some earlier travellers. In what- 
ever part of Italy one may be, one cannot fail at each step to discover 
traces of the devastation committed against the churches and public 
repositories, although sufficient is still left to furnish us with a rich 
harvest of discoveries and explications of doubtful subjects in con- 
nexion with the history of ecclesiastical music. 

The trustees of the British Museum have recently published a 
catalogue of the whole of the manuscript music contained in that 
national repository—than which nothing could be better calculated to 
facilitate research in this particular branch of art ; and it may possibly 
be the means of making us acquainted with some unknown and 
ancient works of those who may be called the Fathers of Music. It 
has often been asserted by foreigners, that many valuable manuscripts 
have found their way out of Italy into this country through the cupidity 
of those who had charge of them. ‘This may or may not be the fact, 
for it is quite as likely that the liberating, and by no means particular, 
armies of France destroyed the now missing manuscripts when they 
overran the Italian States, as that English gold was the means of ab- 
stracting them from the libraries in which they were deposited. Never- 
theless, it is very possible that some of these works might be discovered 
if the guardians of such of our national depositories as are not already 
provided with correct catalogues would follow the example set them 
by the trustees of the British Museum. It would not be to our credit 
for a stranger to be able to supply himself in his own country with a 
better catalogue of one of our libraries than we had provided for 
ourselves. 

In conclusion we may observe, on the authority of the Musical 
Review, that the library at Lambeth Palace, possesses some curious 
works on music. Under the head “ Psalmody’’ may be found some 
that will well repay the trouble of examination, among which may 
be particularized a beautiful copy of Taillour’s Psalms and Hymns, in 
four and five parts; Dr. John Wilson’s Psalterium Carolinum, or the 
Devotions of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and Sufferings, in 
verse, set to music; Nalter’s Psalms and Hymns; and a splendid copy 
of Henry Purcell’s Psalms and Hymns. The only copy in England 
of Jacobus de Reno, of Cologne, upon music, is also here ; together with 
a black letter copy of the “ Praise of Music.”’ 
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TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPII. 
NO. XI.—PAUL’'S CROSS. 


N St. Paul’s Church-yard, not 
many years ago, an elm was 
wont to shed its autumn leaves 
over the spot where once stood 

“4. & cross,* forming the most cele- 

brated pulpit in England. This 
has disappeared, like the struc- 

ee tureit commemorated, and strong 

i's! iron railings prevent the approach 

B|\ of those whose pilgrim steps would oc- 

cupy the spot where Jewel stood while 

the old cathedral wall echoed his glowing 
sentences. ‘Those walls themselves have 

MW perished, and a recent fabric occupies 

| their place; yet there imagination might 

! have been assisted in restoring them, and 
shedding on them hues more brilliant 
perhaps than was ever the reality. 

A pleasure of the same kind, however, is still attainable. The 
presses of such men as John Day and Richard Jugge, and “ William 
Seres, dwellyng at the west end of Powles, at the sygne of the Hedge- 
hog,’ have preserved many sermons delivered there and elsewhere 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century,+ and thus enabled us 
to stand by the preacher’s side in that ample pulpit with his friends, 
look round upon the congregation with his eyes, observe the age in 
which he lived as he did, admire its excellences, bewail its defects, 
and denounce its crimes. 

Perhaps, without supposing him excessively fastidious, one so situ- 
ated might find his place, superior as it was to that occupied by the 
mass of the congregation, rather interesting than pleasant. He would 
stand in the midst of the chief burying place of the metropolis, and if 
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* It was once, probably, a beautiful and lofty pinnacle, having been employed as a 
place for preaching as early as 1299; within a hundred years of this date it was in a 
ruinous condition, but was repaired about 1425. Its appearance, however, in the 
incorrect delineations which remain of it, most of them designed in the seventeenth 
century, seem to indicate that the ancient foundation and external parts of the first 
story were adapted to a pulpit in which was a projection for the preacher on one side 
of the hexagon, and room for ten or a dozen persons in the chamber behind him. 
It was not then surrounded by a wall; but a roof of ogee, or, according to other 
drafts, of simply slanting form, covered with lead, and surmounted by a cross, suf- 
ficed for the preservation and utility of this monument, but did not enhance its 
beauty. 

+ These sermons were generally printed in very small octavo, less than half the 
size of this page. They are usually in black letter, and have become so scarce in the 
last seven years, as only to be met with by the most diligent and expensive bibliophi- 
lists. The authors complained sometimes that the sale was very slack, yet some of 
them reached a second, and even a third edition. 
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an epidemic happened to be raging, the fresh broken ground on every 
side would give evidence of its presence. Other senses beside the 
sight might be assailed. 

“1 do marvel,” said Latimer, “ that London, being so rich a city, 
hath not a burying-place without, for no doubt it is an unwholesome 
thing to bury within the city, specially at such a time when there be 
great sicknesses and many die together. I think verily that many a 
man taketh his death in Paul's church-yard, and this I speak of expe- 
rience, for 1 myself, when I have been there in some mornings to hear 
sermons, have felt such an ill-favoured, unwholesome savour, that I 
was the worse for it a great while after, and I think no less but it is 
the occasion of much sickness and diseases,’”’* 

It was a pity that the impressiveness of such a spot should have 
been so dearly paid for in its nuisances; for the house of God stand- 
ing among the graves of men is a beautiful type of hischurch in a 
world of death and darkness. The site of Paul’s Cross often suggested 
a striking illustration to a preacher. “ ‘lhe audience of the dead 
bodies under your feet,’’ cried one, “ is as great, and greater—as good, 
and better than you!” 

But whatever may have been its advantages or drawbacks, here was 
one arena on which the battle of the reformation was fought with no 
ordinary vigour. ‘The separation of England from Rome was indeed 
completed by a temporal resistance to temporal claims, but no period 
can more justly be selected as its commencement than the collision of 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts in J515, when Dr. Standish main- 
tained against Abbot Keyderminster, at Paul’s Cross, that the clergy 
ought not to be considered as beyond reach of criminal and civil laws. 
Gardiner and Tunstall, both superior men, might be heard there on 
the same topic. We shall wait, however, until the Franciscan and 
his king had been gathered to their fathers, and the weakness of a 
minor sovereign gave ample scope to the exhibitions of party, and 
come to the exciting scene where Boner is preaching by command, 
aud interrupted by a royal mandate to announce a victory over the 
Devonshire and Norfolk rebels, while Hooper and William Latimer 
stand by, rejoicing to see him baffled and unable to regain the thread 
of his discourse when the shouting had subsided, and treasuring up 
matter for his accusation before the council; or when Hooper himself 
is occupying the pulpit, pouring out his fervent soul against collective 
popery, and Boner, his auditor, has risen up in wrath and _ hurries 
from the assembly, content, as he said, to leave his bishoprick, but 
indignant that his alienated flock should be poisoned with such here- 
tical instruction; or Father Latimer delighted the people now by a 
piece of buffoonery or profaneness, scoffing at the mass and marrow- 
bones thereof, and then, strong in honesty and age and voluntary 
poverty, denouncing the tyranny, injustice, and sacrilege of an | 
untoward generation. : 

The companion of the preachers on the two Sundays of Jane’s 
usurpation, and the two first of Mary, must have witnessed a stirring 
spectacle ; anid whether they looked down upon the pavement of 
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* Latimer’s Sermons. 3rd Serm. in Advent, p. 255. 
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anxious faces beneath, or the selecter places of the mayor and alder- 
men, and the double balcony at the angle of the church set apart for 
the monarch and his nobles, or the more distant groups of gentry who, 
seated upon their mules, listened from the outskirts of the assemblage,* 
all partook of that strong yet irresolute expression which seems to 
place an auditory most within the speaker’s power. 

The partizans of Lady Jane Grey had obtained from many of the 
London preachers a promise to support her pretensions in their respec- 
tive pulpits. Paul's Cross was occupied on the first Sunday of her 
reign by Bishop Ridley, whose conduct has only the excuse of since- 
rity. Impressed with a conviction that popery would be re-established 
should Mary succeed to the throne, he fell into an error, the criterion of 
fanaticism, in supposing that the end would justify the means could she 
be excluded. If the report of his discourse may be depended upon, 
(July 9, 1553,) it is the worst blemish on record of his character, He 
“ alleged the incommodities and inconveniences which might rise by 
receiving her to be their queen, prophesying, as it were, before that 
which came to pass, that she would bring in foreign power to reign 
over them,” and relating an interview between himself and her, where 
some may think his temper did not shew to the best advantage ; but, 
alas! where was there a priest on either side during the earlier stages 
of the reformation—a Laud without his irritability ; a Chillingworth 
without his latitudinarianism; a Baxter without his morbid sensitive- 
ness—who, feeling himself also compassed with infirmity, could com- 
passionate them that were out of the way ! 

Ridley was a favourite at the Cross; but there was so little sym- 
pathy of the people with Lady Jane, whom all regarded as a puppet 
in the hands of Northumberland, that he might have taken up that 
nobleman’s ominous words: ‘ The people press to us, but not one of 
them saith God speed you.”’ Rogers, the next Sunday's preacher, was 
not a likely man to learn prudence from his predecessors; it is there- 
fore but reasonable to believe that he did not coincide with him in 
opinion. He never touched upon the disputed succession, but “ en- 
treated very learnedly upon the gospel of the same day.” It was no 
sermon to curry favour, however, for he adhered not so closely to the 
exposition as to prevent him in “ godly and vehement’ wise from 
“confirming such true doctrine as he and other had there taught in 
King Edward’s days, exhorting the people constantly to remain in the 
same, and to beware of all pestilent popery, idolatry, and superstition.” 
Rogers probably symbolized in this as in other things with Hooper, 
whose exertions in behalf of Mary were indefatigable. Both had their 
reward, verifying the observation of Dyos on Paul’s Cross preachers, 
that they were like Christ sitting in a ship, while the hearers stood on 
dry land, “for when any sudden storm of persecution ariseth for the 
gospel on the sea of this world,” they would be sure to suffer first.+ 


* Fox, 1416. 

t Serm. at Paul’s Cross, 1579. There were damages, however, which impended 
over hearers too, thus, “ A stripling was whipped about London and about Paul's 
Cross, for speaking against the bishop that preaehed there the Sunday before.”—Stow, 
B. i. p. 257. 
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A very different strain was heard when Mary’s claims were once 


acknowledged. On the 13th of August, Gilbert Bourn, a canon of 


the same church, but widely opposed in sentiment to Rogers, advo- 
cated the measures which it was now evident that Mary intended to 
adopt, and defended the character of Boner, then restored to the 
bishopric of London, Four years ago, preaching from that spot on the 
gospel of the day, the very gospel that himself was expounding, his 
venerable diocesan had uttered those faithful words for which secta- 
rian crueity had cast him into the dungeons of the Marshalsea. His 
altered appearance attested the nobleness with which he earned the 
character of a confessor, and several parts of Boner’s defence before the 
commissioners on that occasion were such as might be expected to tell 
well on a mixed audience ; but the thing was a failure. ‘The crowd 
stood round in surly silence; then murmurs rose in various parts; the 
mayor's call for silence was unheeded ; women and boys first resorted 
to violence, but the contagion spread rapidly, and seized the citizens 
and clergy; caps were thrown up, and stones cast at the preacher. 
Several persons appear to have been standing, as was customary, in the 
pulpit with him; among others, John Bradford. Bourn and his brother 
asked him, for Christ’s passion, to stand forward; but while Bradford 
was in the act of complying with this request, some infuriate zeal_t 
threw a dagger at the preacher, which caught the reformer’s sleeve. 


This circumstance gave a turn to the popular ferment; cries arose of 


Bradford! Bradford! God save thy life! “ Mildly, Christianly, and 
effectuously,”’ he soothed the excited populace, like him who spread the 
serenity of his own countenance over the troubled waves of Galilee ; 
and finally, in company with Rogers and the Lord Mayor, escorted 
the obnoxious preacher to St. Paul’s school- house, where he remained 
until the crowd dispersed. 

His conduct, however, found favour with neither party. Men, 
says Fox, “ which yet still remained behind, grieved not a little in 
their minds to see that so good a man should save the life of such a 
popish priest. One ge mtleman said these words, * Ah, Bradford! 
Bradford! thou savest him that will help to burn thee! I give thee 
his life. Were it not for thee | would run him through.’ During 
the following week, precautions were taken for the security of future 
preachers. Two hundred of the queen’s guard were appointed to 
surround the pulpit. The rector of a city church and a barber were 
pilloried, and lost their ears for their part in the late disturbance. 
Apprentices were forbidden to bear arms at the Cross, and principals 
declared by proclamation responsible for their dependents. Lest these 
measures should thin the congregation that usually assembled, the 
mayor and alderman were required to attend. The nobility lent 
their presence ; and Dr. Watson, a chaplain of Gardiner’s, pursued the 
theme of Bourne’s interrupted discourse with sellf- -complacency and 
safety.” 

Such a companion of the Paul's Cross preacher as has been ima- 
gined would, however, seldom encounter risks like these, although 
when the hearers disliked a sermon, Drant gave it as his experience 
that “They will dissemble their revengement before the eyes of 
the world; but when the preacher is gone out of the pulpit they 
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will set upon him.* Sometimes they vented their indignation by 
paper missiles—a mode of warfare not endangering life, which, never- 
theless may have been sufficiently annoying. ‘There were no maga- 
zines and newspapers in those days where a man might be attacked 
auonymously ; the dissatisfied hearer therefore resorted to another 
mode of assault, by writing down on a slip of paper his opinions 
upon or his objections to a sermon, and throwing it into the small 
chamber where the pret acher stood. It may be gathered from a notice 
at the end of Alley’s Readings that some of these must have been 
lengthy as well as virulent, since he apologizes for publishing his lee- 
tures without an “ answer to certain railing bills cast into the preach- 
ing place against him, by certain chattering choughs,’+ and expresses 
his intention of making them the subject of a separate work. This 
never seems to have appeared to add one more to the controversial 
books in that weary age of controversy. Occasionally such a person 
would be favourably plac ed for seeing objects of considerable curiosity. 
At the suppression of the monasteries, a few of the more celebrated 
images were broken up at the Cross, and the preacher lectured on the 
mechanical contrivances by which some of them were made to go 
through their evolutions. So ended the rood of grace from Boxley. 
Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, preached while the image performed, 
aud as the preacher “ waxed warm in his discourse, and the word of 
God wrought secretly in the hearts of his auditors,” the image, which 
seems to have been for sometime previously exhibited, was thrown 
among the people, torn to pieces, and committed to the flames, A 
similar fate was shared by our Lady of Worcester, who, being stripped 
of her finery, appeared in the form of an ancient bishop, Long after- 
wards the tokens found upon papists were exhibited in the same place ; 
and in Jewel’s sermons there is one passage, during the recitation of 
which he evidently held up an Agnus Dei to the people. 

Sometimes again the scene would be purely ridiculous, On the 8th 
of March, 1556, while a doctor preached at the Cross, a man did pe- 
nance for transgressing Lent, holding two pigs ready dressed, whereof 
one was upon his head, having bought them to sell. At others, the 
penances performed by persons standing before the preacher outside 
the pulpit, on a platform which enabled “him to look over their he ads, 
and be sufficiently near to strike them with a rod, must have called 
up too mingled feelings to determine which pre ponderated. Thus, in 
lebruary, 1556, Mr. P eryn, a black friar, preached at Paul's Cross, 
at whose sermon a priest named Sir Nicholas Sampson, did penance, 
standing before the preacher with a sheet about him, and a taper in 
his hand burning. ‘The man’s crime lay in a rather too strenuous and 
practical protest against clerical celibacy—he had two wives. And 
thus at a later period seminary priests would read their recantation at 


the end of the sermon, when the rack or the gibbet overcame their 
constancy, 


* Drant’s Sermon at the Spital, 1572. 
t Alley’s Poor Man’s Library, fol. 137, vol. ii. Similar papers appear to have 
been posted against the cross, as also play-bills, pasquinades, and cpigrams. Many 
of these are still in existence, 
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If men of old had any of the feelings of their fellow mortals in the 
present day, the pulpit where they would have to discharge such sin- 


gular offices would not be easily supplied ; and about the middle of 


the fifteenth century there seems to have been considerable dithiculty, 
not only from the reluctance of the preachers, but the contending 
opinions of those who had power to obtain their appointment. 

l'rom the time that John Soule, a Carmelite friar, read on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, there seems to have been a steadily increasing 
and improving supply of preachers at the Cross, ‘The London clergy , 
both regular and secular, thronged to hear him, and he died in 1508, 
leaving the character of a most pious and religious father.* He there- 
fore was probably in the decline of life when Colet first read on the 
same subjects at Oxford, and had been dead teu years when Stafford 
lectured at Cambridge, and with his colleagues, ‘Thixtel and Paynel, 
founded anew school of divinity. Meanwhile, the preachers attached 
more rigidly to the standard of Romish orthodoxy, were improving. 


The calm zeal and dignity of Fisher, and the flowing eloquence of 
Longland, were approached by many who held almost every shade of 


opinion between them and the Proto-reformers; and whenever the 
pulpit was disengaged, some ripe scholar was glad of an invitation 
from the Bishop of London to supply. The shock which the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries sent through the whole ecclesiastical system, and 
the violent oscillations of religious opinion afterwards, made the metro- 
politan pulpit a post which competent men hesitated to occupy, and 
weak men disgraced ; while none but the most subservient would wil- 
lingly endure that kind of secular dictation, which extended at times 
to churchmen of the highest rank, was unscrupulously employed on 
the inferior clergy.t About 1544, Boner writes to Parker, then Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, in terms of urgent remonstrance, stating that 
“contrary to the accustomed usage of ‘that university, there had not 
of late been many at Paul’s Cross to preach the word of God to the 
edifying of the king’s subjects and the honour of the said university, be- 
side the exercise of themselves, and the demonstration of their learn- 
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ewW ood’ s Ath, Oxon. 
t In 1548 Gardiner was summoned before the council just before Whitsuntide. 
He was required not to leave town until he bad preached a sermon at the Cross, in 


defence of Edward’s retorms, from notes brought to him by that steady votary of 


expedieney, Cecil, and he was desired to write this discourse, and submit it for in- 
spection previous to delivering it. ‘This indecent demand he would not comply 
with, but expressed his readiness to speak on most of the subjects indicated. On the 
subject of the eucharist he was advised, first by the secretary, then commanded in the 
king’s name, not to say a word. His reply, as well as his sermon, does him as much 
credit as any other passage in his life. “ Mr. Cecil, I shall preach the very presence 
of Christ’s most precious body and blood in the sacrament. This is no doubtful 
matter, nor controverted of any except of a few ignorant men who say they know 
not what. I must also speak of the mass, upon which I think it important that his 
majesty should know my sincere opinion. ‘This opinion, therefore, I should cer- 
tainly utter, even if I knew that I must be hanged for my honest zeal immediately 
upon leaving the pulpit.” © Men in humbler stations sometimes acted with equ: al 
cnergy, 

“If therefore, any man will send for us home and school us beforehand, either in 
his seeret closet, or pleasant orchard, or wide fiekds, and will teach us either what to 
speak or how to speak, to please all and displease none, as some have done; we are 
to signify thus much unto him, that we are not ministers of men’s unbridled atfee- 
tion, but of God's most holy will.”— Burton's Sermon at Norwich Cathedral 
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ing. « «eeeee I promise you,” he continues, “ I take it strangely that 
they have not heretofore more often come; and if they object, the 
fault unto me not desiring them, 1 now provoke them by you and these 
my letters to do the thing which many ways is honourable,”* 

Ridley found equal difficulty in obtaining good supplies. He also 
intreated Parker to assist him, and his letter, penned in a rather dif- 
ferent style from Boner’s, gives a lively picture of his embarrassments. 
“Sir, 1 pray you refuse me not a day at the cross. I may have, if I 
would call without any choice, enough; but in some, alas, 1 desire 
more learning, in some a better judgment, in some more virtue and 
godly conversation, and in some more soberness and discretion.” + 

It is not hard to guess the sort of answers that may have been re- 
turned to such invitations by good and retiring men, who did not look 
to the church to make their fortunes. Few preachers can have had 
voice enough for the situation; fewer sutlicient self-command to 
preach without book to people who were evidently using the area 
beneath them as a lounge, and fewest whose overpowering oratory 
could still the tumult, and bid— 


“ fools who came to scoff remain to pray.” 


‘There is no place,” says Ant. Anderson, “ so egregiously polluted 
as the church of Paul’s, or his word more contemned in any place. 
What meaneth else that accustomed walking and profane t talking in 
time of the sermon there ?t{ Dyos laments how they erudged the 
preacher his customary hour, and Topsell even thinks that the morals 
of the people were in an inverse ratio to the sermons they had an 
mena of hearing. 

* Look upon those places where the minister hath been of the 
longest standing and greatest practice, where pastors, according to the 
Lord's own heart, are planted ; where the voice of the word soundeth 
at least every sabbath day........And you shall find them more 
ignorant in knowledge, more lewd in living, more obstinate in words, 
and more disobedient in deeds than other people are.’’§ 

How far, however, this difficulty embarrassed the Bishops of Lon- 
don, and how far it was shared by others, it is not easy at present to 
determine. In Dean Colet’s time, the pulpit seems to have been en- 
tirely under his management, as he established a sermon every Sunday 
at the Cross. ‘This, however, may have been exclusive of the Lent 
sermons, since Cranmer evidently felt himself authorized to appoint 
any one he pleased on those occasions, and Parker sustained the whole 
odium of any failures, The practice of the latter archbishop was to 
obtain from the secretary a list of such preachers as he thought would 
be agreeable to the queen; a necessary precaution, for if she disliked 
any she would stay away, and thus cast a slur upon him, which was 
greatly dreaded. These lists the primate revised, and after altering 
such names as he considered unfit, either trom 3 inc ompete nee or fana- 


. Strype’ s ‘Life of Packer, 3 i. Bh t Ibid. p. 58. 
¢“ If he standeth never so little above his hour he doth not edify, but tedify.” 
Durton’s Sermon at Norwich. 
§ ‘Topsell, p. 7 
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ticism, he wrote to the parties in question, sending the appointment, 
and also, warned by an unfortunate disappointment on one occasion, 
provided a few supernumeraries who would take a turn in case of any 
accident. After all, an order from the council seems to have set 
aside any previous arrangements, so that men penally detained in 
London for the most factious resistance to their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors might be heard preaching at the Cross in the metropolitan’s 
teeth.* The confusion in this important matter was sometimes incre- 

dible. While Samson and Humphrey were in London, in 1564, kept in 
attendance by the council on charges of obstinate irregularity, and 
on the point of deprivation and imprisonment, their names ap- 
peared in the list of Paul’s Cross preachers ! The queen desired 
the secretary to strike them off, supposing them to have been nomi- 
nated by him, but he knew no more about it than the archbishop, but 
supposed the Bishop of London or the Lord Mayor had put them in. 
It turned out, however, that none of the four had made any such 
nomination. ‘They had been appointed by the Karl of Leicester, and, 
as it was discovered too late to provide substitutes, both made their 
appearance. ‘The same kind of thing occurred in 1573. Bishop 
Sandys had appointed Crick, a chaplain of the Bishop of Norwich, 
who had pres ached well and soberly the preceding year, who spent 
his hour in defending ¢ ‘artwright’s book of discipline. Wake, of 
Christchurch, Oxford, was similarly selected, and having made ‘the 
bishop’s chancellor an ambiguous promise not to defend puritanism, 
poured forth an invective against the church, and escaping, sheltered 
himself under the privileges of the university. 

‘Thus it was that these sermons sometimes exhibited such an amount 
of violence and faction. Preachers could not withstand the irresistible 
temptation of popular applause. Indeed, Paul’s Cross was the Exeter 
Hall of that day; for as Whitgift justly observed of the puritans in a 
sermon at Greenwich— 

“ While the people commend their life and doctrine, whilst they 
call hypocrisy holiness, arrogancy simplicity, wrath zeal, disobedience 
conscience, schism unity, words matter, ignorance learning, darkness 
light, it so puffeth up the minds of their teachers with an opinion of 
themselves that they dare be bold to propound anything so that it 
taste of novelty and please the people.” 

Nor was this all, unless Laurence Barker exaggerates the conditions 
and feelings of a popular preacher :— 

« And if ever that were true, which long since was affirmed in 
things of civil life, that fest natura hominum novitatis avida’—all 
men from their cradles delight in uncouth novelties—then it is most 
appare ‘ntly true for this present age in this kingdom, and especially in 
this city, for matters of re ligion, where, amongst other kinds, no doubt, 
of sundry errors, you shall see men by four means betray their curio- 














* He saieeoei to have some iecibans mi ole upon him in their sermons before 
her majesty. Str. Parker, ii. 41. ‘The wretches boasted that calmly as he could 
dine after hearing ‘‘ even song or prick-song,” they could spoil his appetite with 


their sermons. — See Dialogue between a Soldier of Barwick and an English 
chaplain. 
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sity... . for they must either have new teachers to insteuct them, 
alwi 1ys One man will be stale; they must have choice; or if the same 
man still teach he must provide them some new doctrine , ordinary 
dishes will clog their dainty stomachs; or if he do deliver them com- 
mon lessons, he must not say that he hath them by common means, 
the least must be by visions or by revelations, they must be far-fetched, 
things bred at home are forbid ; or if he be no new man, nor bring no 
strange doctrine, nor receive it but by common means, he must con- 
firm if by extraordinary courses; he must be one that is able to do 
some miracles, and at the least to work great wonders; either the 
preacher must be new come or new found ; either the attaining of his 
learning must be by revelations, or else otherwise the confirming of it 
by working mirac ‘les, or else if none of these, but that it be ‘commune 
sanctorum,” his auditory will not stick to tell him in these days that 
they could have said as much themselves as this is, and that if you 
ean acquaint them with no other things than these, they had as live 
to hear their own cow low. ‘Tell them where the ‘y may hear an 
honourable bishop preach, a reverend prelate, or an ancient, grave di- 
vine—tush, they know what these are, temporizing, formalizing, a sort 
of written doctrine, such as when a man hears their texts he may guess 
himself what will be all their sermon; but if you can tell them of a 
trim young man that will not quote the fathers, (and good reason, for 
his horse never eat a bottle of hay in either of the universities,) that 
never yet took orders, but had his calling approved by the plain lay 
elders, (for he was te irregular to be ordered by a bishop,).... 
that will not stick to revile them that were in authority, that his sec- 
taries may ery he is persecuted when he is justly silene ed. If ye can 
sive them intellige nce of such a man, oh, for God’s sake, where 
teacheth he! ‘To him they will run for haste without their dinners, 
sit waiting by his church till the door be open; if the place be full, 
climb up at the windows, pull down the glass to hear him, and fill the 
church-yard full, send him home everything, one man plate, another 
hangings, this gentlewoman napery, that good wife money; let him 
want nothing so long as he is new, though within two years after they 
leave him on a lee Jand and never heed him.’’* 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 
| eaten 
‘“ PERSECUTION IN KENT.” 
(Continued from vol, xviii. p. 632.) 
Misdem quinto die mensis Maii et loco immediate praedicto, in pree- 
sentia supradicta coram eodem Reverendissimo patre pro tribunali 
Sermons begun at Paul's Cross, and continued before an honourable audience, 
I cannot help subjoining an account of the popular preacher in 1584: “ ‘There 
needeth no more when a man preacheth unto them but a glorious show of learning. 
a sweet, ringing voice, and matters so strange and strangely handled that they may 
be brought into a wonderment of that they “know not ; and Satan hath many chap- 
lains fit for this turn, to serve the vain humour of such people, and to set forth them- 
selves after a pompous sort.”"—M. G. Gifford. 


VoL, XNIV .—August, 1843. 1 
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adhue sedente judicialiter, comparens personaliter Robertus Hilles de 
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‘Tenterden, et publice abjuravit et renunciavit omnibus heresibus et 
damnatis opinionibus suis juxta contenta in quadam scedula abju- 
rationis suas hujusmodi per eum publice recitata tune ibidem et signo 
crucis manu sua signata, prestito per eundem Robertum ad sancta dei 
evangelia per eum corporaliter tacta de perimplendo peenitentiam sibi 
ob premissa per eundem Reverendissimum patrem injungendam jura- 
mento corporali, cujus scedul tenor sequitur, viz. Inthe name of god, 
Robertus Hilles, 2™e™ Bifore you the moost Reverend fader in god, 
my lorde William, Archebisshop of Cannterbury, | 
Robert Hilles of ‘Tenterden of your diocese of Caunterbury of my pure 
hert and fre will confesse and knowlege that 1 in tymes passed bifore 
this houre that is to witte by the space of xii. yeres and more, have 
beleved, thought, said, holden, affermed and taught of the sacramentes 
of the church, and of the articles of the faith, otherwise than the holy 
church of Rome, and universall churche of god techeth, holdeth, and 
observeth, and many and divers open and daimned errours and heresies 
contrarie to the true and catholik feith, and determination of holy 
churche, | have secretly and openly holden, beleved, affermed, and 
taught, and specially among other these errours and heresies folowing, 
that is to witte, ffurst, that in the sacrament of the aulter is not the 
verey body of Criste, but oonly materiall bred, also that confession 
of synnes ought not to be made to a preest, also that there is no more 
power geven by God to a preest than to a layman, also that the 
solemnisation of matrymony is not necessary nor profitable for the wele 
of mannys soule, and that the sacrament of extreme unction, called 
aneylyng, is not profitable nor necessary for mannys soule, also that 
pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not necessary neither 
meritoriouse for mannys soule, also that images of seyntes be not to be 
worshipped, and that a man shuld pray to no seynt, but oonly to god, 
also that holy water and holy brede is not the better after the bene- 
diction made by the preest. Wherfore I the forsaid Robert Hilles 
willing hereafter to beleve in the faith of Crist and of his church and 
to folowe the true doctryne of holy church witha pure hert forsake and 
utterly despise my said errours, he resies, and damnable opinions, and 
confesse theym to be contrariouse and re pugnaunt to the feith of Crist 
and determination of holy churche, and therfore the said errours, here- 
sies, and opinions in especiall, and all other errours and heresies, fals 
doctrynes and damned opinions in generale lykewise contrary and re- 
pugnant to the faith off Criste and determination of his church aforsaid, 
I abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce here bifore youre gracious lord- 
ship and all the honourable audience here asse mbled, and over that 1 
swere by these holy evangelies by me bodely here touched that from 
hensforth I shall never holde, teche, beleve, or afferme the forsaid 
errours, heresies, and damnable opinions nor noon other ayenst the 
feith of Cristes holy church and determination of the same, nor yet I 
shall by myself or any other persone privatly or apertly defende, 
maynteyne, socour, favour or support any persone that to my know- 
lege holde th, helev eth, affermeth, or techeth any suche errours, here- 
sies; or damned opynions, or any ‘persone that is suspect of the same, 
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and if I may know hereafter any person of suche errour, heresie, or of 
any suche fals doctryne, or any opinions, contrary to the common doe- 
trine of the church atoressid. or if | may knowe any of their fautors, 

comfortours, concelours, or defensours or any that have suspect bookes 

or quayers ‘of suche errours, heresies and damnable opinions, I shall 
withoute delay give knowlege unto your good lordship, or unto your 
ordinary or ordinaryes of the same persones, or elles unto your and 
their officers so god. me helpe and holydome, and thies holy evangelies, 

In wittnes wherof to thies presentes with myn owne hand Lhave made 
and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse. of 

Item tune ibidem Reverendissimus pater injunxit Johanne Colyn 
quod posthac neminem celabit quem noverit de heresi suspectum, seu 
heresim docentem aut tenentem, Kt quod non amovebit se ad alia 
loca morandi causa nisi prius certilicabit eundem Reverendissimum 
patrum aut suos successores de loco ubi manebit. Kt quod non 
comedet carnes aliquo die Mercurii per annum integrum proximum 
futurum. 

QQuintodecimo die mensis Maii Anno Domini supradicto in Capella 
Mane rii dicti Reverendissimi patris de Lamehith, preesentibus tune 
ibidem magistris Cuthberto ‘Tunstall ejusdem Reverendissimi patris 
C ancellario, Roberto Wodwarde commissario ejusdem Reverendissimi 
patris Gabriele Silvester sacrae theologiee professore, Johanne Mstfeld, et 
notariis superius nominatis ac aliis coram eodem Reverendissimo patri 


judicialiter sedente —— personaliter ‘Thomas Harwode de 


Rollynden Cant. dioe. Johanna Harwode uxor ejusdem, et Philippus 
Harwode filius eorundem, Johannes Bampton de Boxley ac Stephanus 
Castelyn de ‘Tenterden ac omnem heresim et erroneos opiniones 
contra fidem catholicam et ecclesie universalis determinationem, 
quas ibidem se teniusse confessi sunt publice abjurarunt in forma qua 
supradicti abjurantes abjurarunt, juxta contenta in scedulis suarum 
abjurationum per eos et eorum quemlibet tunc ibidem publice recitatis 
et manibus suis propriis signo crucis signatis, prestito primitus per 
eosdem ad sancta dei evangelia per eorum singulos corporaliter tacta 
de perimplendo peenitentiam eis in hac parte injungendam juramento 
corporali, quarum scedularum tenores sequuntur, viz. 

In the name of god, Amen.  Bifore you the 
moost Reverend fader in god, my lorde Are hebishop 
of Caunterbury. We, ‘Thomas Harwode, Johane 
Harwode, and Philipp Harwode of RKowenden, of 
your diocese of Canterbury, of my pure hert, and free will confesse and 
knowlege that we in tymes passed, bifore this houre, that is to witte 
by the space of three yeres and more have beleved, thought, said, 
holden, affermed, and taught of the sacramentes of the churche, and 
of the articles of the faith otherwise then the holy church of Rome and 
universall churche of god techeth, holdeth and observeth, and many 
and divers open and damned errours and heresies contrarie to the 
true and eatholik faith and determination of holy church we have 
bothe secretly and openly holden, beleved, aflerme d, and taught, and 
specially among other these errours and heresies folowing that is to 
Witte, first that the sacrament of the aulter ys not Cristes verey 
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Thomas Harwode 
Johanna Harwode 
Philippus Harwode. ‘ 
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body, but materiall brede, also that confession of synnes ought not to 
be made to a preest, and that confession is not profitable for a mannys 
soule that is made to a preest, for it shuld be made oonly to god in 
mynde, also that pilgre mages to holy — devoute places be not ne- 
cessary nother meritorious for mannys soule, also that the ymages of 
the crucifixe, of our lady, and of holy seyntes be not to be worshipped. 
Wherefore we, the forsaid Thomas, Johane, and Philippe, willing 
hereafter to beleve in the feith of Criste, and of his churche, and 
to folowe the true doctryne of holy church with a pure hert, forsake, 
and utterly despise my said errours, heresies, and damnable Opi- 
nions, and confesse theym to be contrarious and repugnant to the 
faith of Criste and determination of his holy churche, and therfore 
the said errours, heresies, and opinions in especial, and all other 
errours and heresies, fals doctrynes, and damned opinions in generall, 
likewise contrary and repugnant to the faith of Crist and determina- 
tion of his church aforsaid, we abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce 
here bifore your gracious lordship and all the honorable audience here 
assembled, and over that I swere by these holy evangelies by us 
bodely here touched, that from hensforth, we shall never holde, teche, 
beleve, or afferme the forsaid errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, 
nor noon other ayenst the faith of Cristes holy churehe, and determi- 
nation of the same, nor yet we shall by oure self or any other per- 
sone pryvatly or apertly defende, may hte he, favour, socour, or sup- 
port, any persone that to our know leae holdeth, beleveth, affermeth 
or techeth any such errour, heresie, or damned opinion, nor any per- 
sone that is suspect of the same, and if we may knowe hereafter any 
persone of suche errour, heresie, or of any suc he fals doe ‘trynes, or any 
opinions contrary to the comeien doctryne of the chureh densa, 

if we may knowe any of their fautours, comfortours, concelours, or 
defensours, or any thi at have suspe ct bookes or qui ayers of such errours, 
heresies, and di aimpnable opinions, we shall w ‘ithout del: ave geve 


I, nail ‘ge unto your eood lords ship or to your successours, or unto the 


ordinarye or ordinaries of the same persones or elles unto your and 


their office rs, SO gt dd me he ‘Ipe ana holydome and thies holy evanve- 
lies. In wittnes wherof to these presentes with oure owne handes we 
have made and subseribed the signe of the holy crosse, 
Hlarwode. ef Johane Harwode. ef Philipp Harwode, 
| In the name of god, amen. Bifore you the most Reverend 
cua. fader in god, my lorde William Arche ‘bisshop of Caunter- 


bur Ys I Ste |) hyn Catte ‘Iv off ‘Tenterden of your diocese of 
Caunterbury ‘of my pure hert, 


Thomas 


and free will confesse and knowlege 
that Lin tyme s passed bifore this houre, that is to witte by the space 
of ij. vyeres and more have beleved, thought, saide, holden, affermed, 
and taught of the sacramentes of the churche, and of the articles 
of the faith otherwise thy fil) the holy chure ‘h of Rome and unive rsall 
church of god, holdeth, techeth, and observe th, and many and diverse 
open and damned errours and heresies contrarie to the true and ca- 


tholik faith, and determination of holy church, 


L have both secretely 
nnd Oo} 


ends holden, belewed, affermed and taueht, and spec ially MON 
other tl ese errours and heresies folowing, that is to Witte, tlirst, that in 
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the sacrament of thaulter ys not Cristes verey body bat materiall 
brede, also that pilgremages to holy and devoute places s be not neces- 
sary nother meritorious for mannys soule, also that Images of seyntes 
be not to be worshipped, also that a prest was not sufficient to here a 
mannys confession and absoile hy of his synnes, for suche absolu. 
tion of a prest was nothing profitable for a mannys soule, but that con- 
fession Was to be made oonly to god by mynde. Whertore I, the 


suid Stephen Castellyn, willing hereaftir to beleve in the faith of 


Criste and of his church and to folowe the true doc tryne of the same 
with a pure hert, forsake and utterly despise my saide e rrours, here- 
sies, and damnable opinions, and coufesse theym to be contrariouse 
and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination of his holy 
church, and therfore the said errours, heresies, and opinions in especiall, 
aud all other errours, heresies, and damned opimous in generall like- 
wise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination 
of his ehureh aforsaide, L abjure, forsake, and utterly renownee here 
bifore your gracious lowdis hip and all the honor ible audience here 
Asse mbled, pnt over that I swere by thies holy evangelies by me bodily 
here touched, that from heusforth I shall never holde, teehe, beleve, 
or afferme the forsaid errours heresies and damnable opinions nor 
noon other ayenst the faith of Cristes holy church and determination 
of the same, nor yet TL shall by myself or any other persone pri- 
vathy or apertly de fende, m: Lynte yne, mata favour or support any 
persone that to my knowlege ‘holdeth, beleve th, aflermeth, or techeth, 
any suche errour, heresie, or damned opinion, hor any persone that is 
suspeete of the same, and if IT may knowe hereattir any persone of 
uch crrour, heresie, or of any suche fals doctrynes or any opinions 
contrary to the commyn doctryne ofthe churche aforsaide, orif Lo may 
Knowe any of their fautours comforte rs, concelours and date ‘NSOUPS, 
any that have suspecte bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies 
and damnable opinions, I shall without delaye geve knowlege unto 
your lordship, or to your successours, or unto the ordinarye or ordi- 
naries of the same persones, or elles unto your and theyre oflicers. Soo 
god me helpe and holydome, and thies holy evange lies. In wittnes 
whereof to thies presentes with myn owne hand I have made and sub- 
eribed my name. the signe of the holy crosse. 
telyn. of 

Quibus abjurationibus tune ibidem factis preefatus Reverendissimus 
pater eisdem injunxit—viz., quod die Sabbati proximo ad octo dies 
apud Cranbrooke tempore quo publicum forum ibidem celebrabitur, 
vestabunt fasciculum ligneum super humeros suos terna vice circa 
forum, et abinde transeant ad eeclesiam cum eodem fasciculo, et illud 
ibidem dimittat, et flexis genibus, ibidem dicent orationem dominicam, 
Ave Maria, et ¢ ill 

Item ulterius injunxit eisdem Thome, Johanna, Philip po, et Jo- 
hanni quod duobus diebus dominicis et Hintiete proximis post ciem 
sabbati ad oeto dies eant nudi pede 5s et tibias cum faseiculis hone ls 
super humeris suis more poenitentium ante eevee en - ecclesiis 
~uls parochialibus, et stent per totam tempus missee cui isd 
culls in medio ecclesixe ibidem ante ostium chor. 
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Item, quod non amoveant se a loco ubi jam inhabitant nisi prius 
certificabunt eundem Reverendissimum patrem seu ejus successores de 
loco ubi manere intendunt. 

Item, quod revelabunt quoscunque noverint de heresi suspectos, 
aut libros de heresi habentes. 

Item, quod frequentabunt suas ecclesias parochiales diebus do- 
minicis et festivis, et ibidem divina audient ut boni Christiani. 

Et in super, tune et ibidem Reverendissimus pater injunxit Ste- 
phano Castelyn, quod gestabit fasciculum depictum modo quo supe- 
rius recitatur super humero suo sinistro publice sine aliqua occultatione 
durante vita sua nisi aliter fuerit secum dispensatum per eundem 
Reverendissimum patrem aut suos successores sufficienter et legitime. 

Item, quod tribus dominicis festivis, viz. in dominica ad octo dies 
gestabit fasciculum ligneum ante crucem in processione ecclesie sux 
parochialis, stando post processionem in medio ecclesia ante ostium 
chori, usque ad finem misse. 

Item, quod non amovebit se a loco ubi jam inhabitat, nisi prius 
certificabit eundem Reverendissimum patrem, seu ejus successores de 
loco ubi manere intendit. 

Item, quod revelabit dicto Reverendissimo patri quos noverit sus- 
pectos, aut libros de heresi habentes, &c. 

Item, quod preemissa perimplebit sub poena relapsus. 


( To be continued.) 


SACRED POETRY. 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 


Tue church bells, with their soothing chime, 
Came softly sounding on my ear ; 

The Sabbath day, till end of time, 
‘Tis right and meet to hallow here. 


While thus I mused, the tolling bell 

Sent forth its deep though pleasing sound ; 
‘Twas not the solemn funeral knell 

That bade me tread on hallow’d ground,— 


No—'twas the warning sound for prayer 

In God's own house; where aching hearts, 
In earnest supplication there, 

May pray to Him who peace imparts! 


The lofty spire within my view, 
The church stood forth in lovely mien, 
And seemed to speak, in metre true, 
That it shall be, what it has been, 
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The house of God—the house of prayer— 
The poor man’s shield—the rich man’s joy! 

Peace and good will shall yet breathe there, 
And charity without alloy ! 


The church-yard path, with quiet pace, 
I slowly walked ; and pass'd a stone, 

Which told the name, the resting-place, 
Of one I knew; but he is gone,— 


Gone—let me hope—to realms of bliss, 
Where pain and sorrow are no more,— 
To everlasting happiness, 
Offered alike to rich and poor. 


I enter’d then the gates with thanks, 
Into this sacred court with praise ; 
Where all good men, of divers ranks, 
Are wont to chant their pious lays. 


The rich and poor sat side by side— 
The rich man knelt and so did I; 

In common both pure joys descried, 
With forward and reverted eye. 


The prayer was read, the psalm was sung, 
The people joined with one accord ; 
The church with exultations rung, 
In praise of God the glorious Lord 


O God! Oh! may thy spirit rest 
On ev’ry soul before thee now ; 

May ev'ry humble, longing breast, 
In grateful adoration bow ; 


And thank thee, for thy holy word,— 
And thank thee, for thy mercies past: 
Through Jesus Christ be thou adored— 
O Lord! we thank thee, first and last. 
W. S. 


“BE WATCHFUL, AND STRENGTHEN THE THINGS THAT 


REMAIN.” 


ReMEMBER all! The past is dear, 
Whate’er that past may be; 

The silent voice we fain would hear, 
The banish’d features see ; 

And far away, by life’s first springs, 
Will fancy find her native home, 

And body forth from ruin’d things 
A dream of days to come. 


Remember all! The blessed prayer 
In early childhood pray’d ; 

No vows of penitence were there, 
Protection, heavenly aid, 
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Guidance to serve our God aright, 
Was all we ask’d or needed then; 

’Twere worth long years of manhood’s might 
To pray such prayer again. 


Yet blessed was the crystal tear 
Before His altar shed, 

When first our faltering steps drew near 
To taste the Living Brean; 

Still when returns that rite divine, 
Redeeming many a broken vow, 

We eat the bread and drink the wine— 
But ah, we weep not now. 


Well! be it dried, that blissful tear, 
Of holy feelings born, 

Go, strongly act as night draws near, 
E’en as ye felt at morn ; 

Though round malignant spirits lurk, 
Christ shall his many sons inspire 

To zeal and patience in his work, 
And soon shall bring the hire. 


—— —— ee ET A TT 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Ihe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





REVIVALISM IN AMERICA—ITS SOURCES AND OPERATION. 


Mr. Korror,—Different nations have different modes of action and 
thought, and various development of character. National character is, 

in fact, as various as personal. ‘I'his will give a far greater variety to 
the religious operation of a country than is commonly imagined, espe- 

cially when the character is not completely formed, but in progress. 

And soit is with the American nation. Our national character has, in 
a great measure, within the last twenty years, entered into and con- 
trolled all the religious operations of the various sects who stand apart 
from the church—that is to say, the vast mass of all who at the com- 
mencement of that period were professors of religion. I do not in- 
tend to enter into a disquisition upon our national character ; it is suf- 
ficient that in almost all Americans I can discern two elements, and 
that these two seem to me to be those that make the difference between 
those in Europe and those men who belong to the various non-epis- 
copal denominations. The first is the practical. It cannot be denied 
that whatsoever charms the abstracted, or the contemplative, or the 
poetical, may have for individuals, as far as regards the national 
inind this great and leading element outstrips all the rest—the prac- 

tical—the desire to vo and to be poine. Second only to it comes the 
desire for excitement or STRONG FEELING. This last, though it may 
be partially attributed to our political situation, undoubtedly isin a 
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greater degree constitutional, and owing to climate and the various 
other influences that operate upon the frame of man. ‘The first cha- 
racteristic has by some been traced to our Anglo-Saxon descent. 
But howsoever we may philosophize upon the facts, I think it is unde- 
niable that these two instincts at present are leading ones in the 
national character, seen as well in every individual as in the general 
course of action. 

Bearing this in mind, and taking it with us through the whole 
course of this essay, we shall plainly see the origin of revivalism. 
We shall see that it was a natural direction of these two feelings, from 
that which was permanently unreal to that which for the moment was 
real. We shall also see, that as those two tendencies are ever in 
search of the real, they have now so interwoven themselves with 
the popular religion as to give the greatest hope for the church. 
That these are the origin of that unwitting movement over all de- 
nominations whatsoever, which one may see most plainly to be 
& movement, perhaps most fervent where they are most unconscious 
of it, towards the sacerdotal, the sacramental, the authoritative. And 
though Mr, Caswall may be of another opinion, still | will venture to 
say, that the secret of the Mormon success rests in the advantage 
which has been taken of the general working out of all sects towards 
something that shall give them the realities of a church. 

The very notion of sectarianism in opposition to the idea of a church 
is selection; the choosing out (heresis) of that which fills our 
mind; the selection by an individual man of a dogma or a practice, 
which to him is a fundamental, upon which he builds, or from which 
he deduces, all the other articles of his belief. The very fact that 
sectarianism originates with individual men secures this result in it, of 
singleness in fundamentals and secondariness in all other articles, 

Yet still there may be, in outward things, many circumstances that 
can conceal this poverty of fundamentals, that can make men believe 
‘that instead of taking one notion, and making it the “ key’ of the 
whole “ written word,” they are taking the whole of scripture truth 
as it is. There is a tradition, too, of the church he has left, that 
clings about an heresiarch, and prevents the personal operation upon 
himselfof hisown scheme. Even at the time that he is rending away 
one doctrine from the body, and setting it up as a standard, he cannot 
become free of the tradition of the others. ‘Their tradition works upon 
him; nts tradition only upon his followers. Heresy is not perfected 
in the first generation. After a time it becomes so, and its adherents 
come to stand upon the narrow ground of the one doctrine that is 
distinctive, which has been the curse of separation. Such is the pro- 
cess that has gone on with all separatists whatsoever, ancient and mo- 
dern. The originator of a sectarian scheme is generally a man of 
creat energy, possessed of one idea, and in its strength bearing down 
all before him. But a succession of such men—there lies the diffi- 
culty. ‘To master one idea, and to be mastered by it, so that a man’s 
whole life shall be but an exposition of it, this is a gift or a curse of 
which but few men are capable. Such a state seems to vest the pos- 
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sessor of it with a sort of authority, and a power of bearing down 
other men. But still this peculiar authority, of which we may in 
history see the strongest exemplification, is not transmissible. <A 
ministry is instituted by the leader, they think that they are his suc- 
cessors; after a few generations it is discovered that they do not 
possess it. ‘The very condition of sectarianism, as a religious organi- 
zation with but one fundamental, renders a MINISTRY OF AUTHORITY 
an impossibility that every day shews itself more impossible. It be- 
comes a ministry of PERSUASION and PERSONAL INFLUENCE, 

External pressure will do a great deal to keep such a body as this 
together, though its unreality as a ministry is evident; antagonism 
will do a great deal, too, and some dissenters in Eugland are aware 
that “round abuse and sharp invective against the Establishment” 
is a good way “to keep up the dissenting interest.’ Here in 
America, as all sects stand upon the same ground, such external 
support fails, though men strive strongly after it. How is the 
line to be kept up? One step more must be made downward. The 
ministry of influence must yield to the MINISTRY OF TALENTs. ‘Two 
ways have they of operating—the way rhetorical, the way impas- 
sioned, ‘The latter is a dernier resort, and so they try the first. 

Great is the glory of the Gothic races. They first introduced, as 
the representative of Death the deliverer, a ghastly skeleton, instead 
of the pale and calm image of youth, which classic fancy imagined to 
represent the brother of Sleep. In modern times we have tran- 
scended these old Goths. “ Skeletons” as a representative of “ ser- 
mons” is a superior invention. The modern Goths outstrip the old 
ones forty rods. Yet still a skeleton is the foundation of the human 
frame, and though no living man can clothe it again with flesh, and 
that which has become a skeleton must remain so, still, in despite of 
the analogy, many men there are who, with the aid of such an article, 
succeed Sunday after Sunday in presenting a tolerable image of reli- 
gious instruction, consisting of Simeon’s skeletons, covered with some- 
thing as much like muscle and sinew as the preachers can command. 
However, to recapitulate. 

When an organization has quitted the church with her succession 
of doctrine, authority, and sacraments, all which the retiring body 
must leave behind them, we find that at the first the zeal and ardour 
of the originators can keep them up abundantly; they have even a 
supertluity of strength, as insane men always have, and will valour- 
ously reject ordinary aids and ordinary support ; they boast and brag, as 
drunken men will do, and desire to shew their spirituality, as these their 
sobriety, by standing alone. A few generations pass by of the succession 
from Wesley, or Calvin, or John Knox, or Roger Williams. They find 
something must be done to counterbalance their want ofa church. 
Khetoric is the first resort. And to it they go, with “ Simeon’s Ske- 
letons,” “ Preachers,” “ Treatises on Preaching,” “ Pulpit Assistants,” 
“ Homiletics,” “ Reformed Pastors,’ “ Pastor's Vade Mecum,”’ and 
an immeusity of other engines patented for the manufacture of sun- 
shine from cucumbers, and wheaten flour from bran bread. Preachers 
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are made as easily as spinning-jennies, and sermons turned off with a 
rapidity truly astounding. ‘There are in these United States, where 
this manufacture (ut nos ipsos laudemus) has attained the greatest 
perfection, two miles and a quarter height perpendicular of sermons 
made annually, the sermons being reckoned as laid flat upon each 
other, six to an inch. In the course of time, however, when the 
manufacture has been brought to perfection, though the produce in 
quantity is quite adequate to the immense demand, still in quality it 
is found to be rather wersh and insipid. Certain phrases, that would 
have aroused ancestral congregations into ecstasies, lose the power they 
had of giving pungency and flavour; and the lineal descendants of 
the very men that in days of old could listen to “ dear holy brother 
Schwedler, from the borders of Silesia, preaching a six hours’ ser- 
mon,” (vide Zinzendorff’s Lite,) or attend upon Sundays Matthew 
Henry’s ministrations for six or eight hours, find it rather difficult to 
listen for an hour to the “ great preacher,” Dr. Ironside Slaverem, 
though he give them all the variations upon the single string—extem- 
tempore praying, extempore preaching, and singing that ought to be 
extempore—such sad stuff are modern hymns.* 

Men naturally get tired of such preaching; they long for some- 
thing real. It is in vain that the polish of a style perpetually prac- 
tised, and the disguise of action and voice, is thrown around the 
stuff; they taste Simeon through it all, all the deliramenta and 
blandishments of rhetoric cannot hide the porridge taste. “ Every- 
thing,’ quoth the madman, “is so delightful in my palace ; mutton, 
beef, fowl, fish, all of fine flavour, and beautifully cooked and served ; 
but somehow, they all taste awfully of porridge.” 

They want something that can point them out what to bo, and 
how to FEEL. 

Mr. Editor, when we look at the modern Christian or schismatic, 
and compare him with the primitive Christian, a more ragged and 
destitute animal we cannot conceive. As regards the Catholic, his 
being surrounded by the supernatural and the miraculous was a fact 
that was perpetually forced upon his mind : the authority of the church, 
the nature of the sacraments, the respect that all men then had for 
high and holy character, the habit of fasting, the opinion held of alms- 
giving, in short, every matter of doctrine, discipline, and practice, 

* Would it not be a good thing for some of the literary correspondents of the British 
Magazine, who have a library at their command, to search into our modern hymns, 
and discover how many of them were originally written to the praise and glory of 
God, and how many of them have been love songs? wherein the worship by some 
poet, in these days half forgotten, paid to Delia, Chloris, or Chloe, has been profanely 


transferred ; an introversion of the practice that chops up a miserere or tenebral 
into quadrilles or waltz-music. One example of such a process I shall give. ‘I'he 
hymn that commences, . 
‘* How tedious and tasteless the hours, 
When Jesus no longer I see; 
The woods, and the fields, and the flowers, 
Have no more any charms for me,”— 


is a version of a beautiful pastoral love-song, to be found in one of the early British 
Essayists, to a Miss Johanna Bentley, “ Jesus” being substituted for ‘‘ Johanna.” 
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served to impress upon his mind the high nature of things unscen, 

and therefore real, All this the modern Christian has put aside ; the 
eucharist is bread and wine, nothing more; baptism, a form w ith no 
spiritual efficacy; excommunication, merely religious blackballing ; 
church authority is in the congregation; the commission of the 
preacher depends upon his ability to preach; fasting, to use the words 
of one of their divines, is “ psychologically considered, ridiculous ;” 
no person, no place, no time, holier than another. With this utter 

negation of all those things that in the primitive church at once sug- 
gested and satisfied their spiritual wants, what are men to do? Are 
they, without poiNnG, barely to LISTEN ? 

Societies are a ready way of doing, or seeming to do. Reports 
from them of the wonders they have effected seem to give the man 
who has contributed five dollars a share in holy doing ; so papers and 
managers tell him. And upon these grounds has the whole country 
been covered with societies. I do not at present enter into this matter, 
though perhaps, at some future time, Mr. Kditor, I may give you a 
slight account of these valuable inventions, which produce the maximum 
of effect with the minimum of cash, together with the great modern 
improvement, that the giver of alms is totally freed from all personal 
trouble, the managers taking that upon themselves, for a considera- 
tion. In fact, 1 cannot but look upon “ societies’ in religion to be as the 
steam engine in commerce. ‘Think of the immense power generated! 
Only think of a gentleman in America, by their force jerking a 
dollar to the antipodes, in the cause of religion! But somehow 
the doings of societies fill not the mind. Reports of wonders in 
foreign lands, which Christians at home pay for, are rather monotonous 
re ading after a while; and move as little as the rhetorical preaching was 
wont todo. It is felt and known to be so long before the collections 
begin to run dry, And so must we turn to the Excitinc. We must 
have our wonders at home, and red-hot ones, too. Men shall no 
longer listen to rhetoric ; they shall hear the natural feelings of the 
heart poured out; the days of the apostles and of Pentecost shall be 
revived ; and instead of humdrum preaching, we shall have FEELING 
and poinG, and every pious man shall have a hand in it. This is 
revivalism, in fact, neither more nor less than the natural conse- 
quence that arises from the natural poverty of religion without a 
church; a struggle from the domain of the unreal tow ards reality ; an 
attempt to get away from what Carlyle calls “ Saas,’ 

Such a thing had been wont in the older societies of New England 
to occur now and then spontaneously, in the form of a greater desire 
after religious service, and a renewal of feeling and religious energy. 
These were called “ revivals ;” but though they gave the hint, they 
are not the same with the “ revivalism” of this day. The beauty 
of the latter is, that by a certain course of operation they can 
produce, at ate ‘time, that which in the other was spontaneous, To 
get up a revival is a part of the “ tactics of religion,” and an able 
practitioner was, some eight or ten years ago, highly prized, and in the 
way of making his fortune, tray elling from one village to another, and 
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working his marvels in a very business-like way. What do you think of 
one of these gentry employed or hired at so much per head for each 
conversion? ‘This is a tact. ‘They are now rather below par. 
However, we shall give a description of the mode of operating. A 
congregation exists, say in the town of A; the minister thinks a revival 
of religious feeling therein to be necessary ; he invites his brethren of 
B, C, D, and E. They may be of different sects, but it does not 
make much matter. "All denominations agree, Ist, that we are 
—. by faith ; 2nd, that we cannot be so justified without know- 
ing it; 3rd, that hence there is a turning point between life and 
de: th that is discoverable to the consciousness of the individual. To 
bring individuals to this point is the object of modern revivalism ; and 
so brought, they are said to be “ converted,” “ regenerated,” “new 
born,” * passed from life unto death,” &c. ‘Therefore the different 
denominations that hold this belief may unite; and perhaps there 
may be actively employed some five or six zealous laymen, and one 
who makes the stirring up of such scenes a trade—an evangelist, they call 
him; by my own experience of the words and deeds of such gentry, 
“ travelling fire engine’ would be the more appropriate name. 
The operations have all been planned beforehand; lists have been 
made out of those connected with the congregation that have not 
* experienced religion ;’’ all has been calculated. And it begins. 
Sermons are preached five or six times a-day; prayer meetings, 
inquiry meetings, and other kinds of services, fill up the intermediate 
time. It is carried on every day thus, till even late at night; and as 
much variety is given as can be. After the tide has reached its full, 
and all are freed by the overflow of feeling from any regard to per- 
soual or individual rights; then it becomes ‘closer and warmer; indi- 
viduals are prayed for by name; individuals are assailed by personal 
entreaties to turn to the Lord. The sermons and the prayers, of them- 


selves the most exciting and denunciatory, are applied by a travel of 


preachers, and elders, and deacons, through the pews. The lines are 
strictly drawn between “ the Lord’s people” and the devil's.’ And 
often to this is added the solicitation of friends and relatives, “ Why 
will ye die?” It would need a heart of iron to resist all this mecha- 
nical madness ; for truly, if ever there was a scene that realized 
Horace’s fancied impossibility of “ madness plotted out beforehand,” 
(Ut si quis paret insanire, ratione modoque,) it is such a scene as 
this. Imagine to yourself four or five clergymen, and perhaps lay- 
men as many more, all in the same state of raging enthusiasm, sur- 
rounding a nervous and excitable girl, having prayed for her by name, 
and applied to her in their prayers, by implication, all the dreadful 
denunciations that are used in the Scriptures upon hardened and obdu- 
rate sinners! Many have been crazed irrecoverably by these opera- 
tions, 

And then, when the intellect and the sensibilities have been 
harrowed by these means into a hideous storm of turbid emotion, a 
state of terror and confusion, that subdues and breaks down into 
submission both soul and body, then comes the sacrament of the 
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revival—the sacrament of the ANx1ous seATs. Will she or he go 
upon the ANXIOU4 SEATS ? 

These ** anxious seats” are a row of benches in front of the pulpit, 
for those that are willing to “ get religion.” “ The struggle between 
them and the Spirit’’ is then reckoned at an end, when they are willing 
to go upon the “ anxious seats ;’’ their will has yielded, It is looked 
upon as the formal deed of surrender ; the pulling down, in a manner, 
of Satan’s flag. When they sit upon these sacramental seats they 
are prayed over, they are prayed with, they feel a wondrous and 
heavenly calm; they “ are converted,” have “ passed from death unto 
life.” ‘The process is carried on till all that can be gathered in by 
those fiery reapers ure gathered in; the first converts marvellously 
assisting in the subsequent conversions by their “ experiences,” and 
the exposition of their wondrous “ frames and feelings.” ‘They then 
sign the articles of the church, and in most cases are baptized imme- 
diately. In some cases they rage on for three weeks successively. 
Of course, I tell you only what I know of the way they are carried 
on in the west, the matters that have come to my own knowledge. 
They may be more in order in the east, and we must remember that 
theory is a different thing from practice. Yet I cannot see for my life 
how these three propositions differ from the Lutheran (peculiarly) 
doctrine of justification ; yet there are some who hold it who would 
be astonished at such proceedings ; and I may be permitted to doubt 
whether the practice is not a legitimate carrying out of the dogma, at 
least so far as it denies the instrumentality in man’s salvation of a 
divinely instituted body, the church. 

I shall now introduce to your notice a passage from “ Colton on 
the Religious State of the Country,” a book published about six years 
ago, by an American minister, who had previously written a book in 
defence of “ revivals,’ but who afterwards, when these excitements 
became * plots for excitement,” and changed their character, united 
with the episcopal church. You will at once see that when he wrote 
the passage I am about to extract, he retained his presbyterian theo- 
logy. You will also see the operations he was a witness to were the 
same with those I have described, though he is a little less plain spoken 
than I, and deals a good deal more in generalities. 

«“T will admit, then, that souls are regenerated, and brought into a 
spiritual union with Christ by this instrumentality; that scores or 
even hundreds are ; or any number that may be claimed by those who 
advocate this system, be it more or less; and even, on that ground, I 
can see abundant reasons for anxiety and regret that such a system, 
such modes of operation, have prevailed or ever been introduced in 
our religious world. 

« Because | am reasonably convinced, by the widest scope of this 
question, and by all the relations and bearings of these practices, that 
they are in the way ofthe spiritual regeneration and salvation of the 
greater number of souls. Of course I allude to that system of opera- 
tions which contrives to get up in any religious community the 
greatest possible quantity of religious excitement ; which sets out upon 
the principle that it is possible to accomplish this object in the execution 
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of a given plan; which goes to work with this view ; which, in in- 
stances too many to be a subject of conjecture as to their number, 
has been known to succeed; which has a distinct theory by which to 
control and dictate its measures ; and which, in its progress, is charac- 
terized by great violence. 

“First. By violence to customary modes of religious operation. 
However pure, good, and unexceptionable they may have been, it 
sets them almost entirely aside, and introduces a new system, on the 
principle that novelty is an essential element of this moral machinery. 
It is perfectly philosophical for the end in view. It contrives to take 
the public mind by surprise, and thus gains an opportunity to descend 
upon it in an overwhelming manner. Every stage of progress is 
studied and arranged philosophically by considering what man is, 
individually and socially ; how he is likely to be affected by a given 
treatment applied to his mind and feelings as a religious and account- 
able being. All the preachings, addresses, warnings, entreaties, ex- 
hortations, prayers, the time, place, number, and continuous succession 
of all the meetings, are studiously contrived and applied to the great 
end—excitement. ‘The greater the excitement the better. And when 
the object of excitement is gained, when public sympathy is sufficiently 
roused, the most violent measures are employed to urge and press 
persons to the state of conversion. Great violence is done to ordinary 
habits of thinking and feeling, though they may be indifferent, or even 
approvable as to their character, No matter how good and thorough 
the Christian education of the subjects of this influence may have been, 
yet they must be startled, shocked ; they must be invaded by some 
new and unexpected access to their imaginations, fears, hopes, pas- 
sions; in short, their minds must be entirely dislodged from accus- 
tomed positions, and from all former ground, however good and 
proper it may have been, and they must be compelled, in a moment of 
the greatest possible excitement, to yield themselves entirely, their 
intellect, their reason, their imagination, their belief, their feelings, 
their passions, their whole souls, to a single and new position that is 
prescribed them, 

“ Now I do not deny that in many, nor do I feel any interest in 
denying that in most, of these instances the individuals thus subdued, 
as it is commonly called, have really been subdued to God, that they 
are genuine converts. But granting this, which is all that can be 
claimed by anybody, I must be permitted to express my distinct 
and deep conviction, that the mode of accomplishing this object is ever 
after injurious to those very minds, injurious to society, religiously 
considered, and an obstacle in the way of the conversion and salvation 
of the greatest number of souls. 

“ [t is injurious to their minds, Granting that their hearts have been 
subdued to God, it is no less true, in most instances, that their minds, 
their reasoning powers, have been broken down by man; their intel- 
leet has received a shock by this extraordinary and violent treatment 
which cannot easily be repaired. It is the very plan of this onset to 
subject the mind as well as the heart. ‘The theory of conversion with 
this class of reformers comprehends this scope, and is not fulfilled till 
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this intellectual bondage is attained. A narrow circle of thinking and 
reasoning, in a few set and cant phrases, is prescribed to the converts, 
from which if they ever venture to depart, they forfeit the proper cha- 
racter of Christians, and are considered as being actuated by abandon- 
ment of principle, or by areturn to their old ways, or by conformity to the 
world. The mind reduced to such a bondage can never afterwards be 
free; cannot be open to general cultivation and improvement. A 
fulse theory of Christian character is propounded and adopted ; a false 
conscience is formed and nurtured; the intellect is enslaved ; and the 
entire intellectual and moral character is vitiated, as compared with 
the highest and most desirable standard. A false theory of conver- 
sion is, of course, at the basis of all these defects; it is false in the 
minds of those who originate and manage these violent excitements ; 
and false as it beomes stereotyped in the minds of their converts,” &e. 
Colton, pp. 176—178. 
The author just quoted says, “that a false theory of conversion” is 
at the bottom of all this, No doubt he is right so far. But stillit is a 
natural growth of that theology that takes for the sole fundamental, 
justification by faith (or feeling), and isolates it from the church. 
There is not a branch, a leaf, or a twig, in the full-grown tree of 
revivalism that had not aclear and determinate existence in the germ as 
held by Peter Bohler, and from him received by John Wesley. Yet, 
though, as a churchman, I cannot but feel the full evil of the thing, I 
must believe that it was a natural revulsion, a desire to be DOING 
and FEELING, instead of listening, that arose from the national mind— 
a protest against the old rhetorical system, a wish for a warranty above 
reason, for the spiritual state of the individual. And this desire, which 
1 conceive to be natural in the religious mind, rushed in the only 
direction towards which it could go in the absence of a church. For 
when these extravagances commenced, the church was small in num- 
bers and influence. The desire for supernatural warranty above 
alluded to, 1 conceive, as may be seen in a previous part of this letter, 
to have been given to the full in the old church by her doctrine, her 
practice, and her discipline ; and more and more in us every day, by 
the fact of our position, will be evolved the means of satisfying it. In 
the meantime, with regard to the denominations, the common sense of 
influential men who have seen the practical evils that go forth from 
the system of revivals, may succeed in putting it down for a season, 
even when they hold to the very principles in which it originates. 
But when the memory of its extravagances has passed away,—and the 
memory of religious enthusiasm is shorter-lived than that of any other 
outrages whatsoever upon the rights of man,—and when the old rhe- 
torical system of mere preaching has again become utterly wearisome, 
then will it, in spite of all obstacles, rise and rage as madly as before. 
And what has been the effect as regards the church? This you 
may easily see, from my estimate of the cause that lies at the bottom 
of revivalism, ought to be great. And it is great in a proportion that 
admits of no adequate explanation apart from that cause—an increase 
of numbers beyond all expectation, a current steadily flowing in of the 
calm, the quiet, the non-excitable. They have seen in us godly peace 
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and quietness, and have taken refuge in the church as a haven of rest ; 
they know that we alone have been able to resist the torrent of 
fanaticism that swept away and shattered all beside ; and this gives to 
them a warrant of that divine institution which we claim above the 
other denominations, And as we work nearer and nearer to the 
church model of primitive times, and more and more realize our posi- 
tion as standing alone, supported by no strength save that which ts in 
us, the more shall this truth be blazoned to the eyes of men. I confess 
| look forward to that time with great hope, for there is such a thing 
in all organizations as maturity, the full embodiment of the funda- 
mental idea, and then they are most efficient. ‘The church in America 
has not yet attained, but is fast speeding towards it, Of this I might 
point out various indications, but as they are on the one side of the sub- 
ject, I forbear, and go on to give you, the complement or sequence 
of what I bear upon. You will recollect that we brought “ the con- 
verts” to the “anxious seats,” to the time when they were “ over. 
powered.” ‘The ensuing part of this letter will contain a detail of the 
method from that point— the praying over them and with them’— 
as I saw it myself in a camp meeting. ‘There are some trifling differ- 
ences in details, which I shall not mention ; but the systems are the 
same, 

Camp meetings are held principally by the methodists ; in fact, this 
peculiar form of meeting originates with them. Revivalism, or the 
system of continuous meeting under the roof of a church edifice, as the 
other in the open air, in tents, is the rival system of the presbyterian 
and congregational sects. Yet both have as a foundation the three 
principles I above laid down, and in both the excitement is carried out 
to the same issue. 

Some three or four years ago, when preparing for the ministry, I 
was spending the vacation with a friend in one of the eastern states. 
We became apprized that one of these meetings was going on some 
forty miles from us; and we concluded to visit the ground—not that 
we expected to derive any spiritual advantage from such a gathering ; 
and yet lam certain that my motives were not those of mere idle 
curiosity, still less to laugh at them. Man, when engaged in any sort 
of worship, may be an object of pity, but never of ridicule or contempt. 
My motives were solely for the purpose of examining with my own 
eyes the practical carrying out of a system which my reason told me 
was faulty. I wished to see the means and appliances that should be 
brought to bear upon human nature to bring it to the point to which 
the theory of that system had determined it should be brought. And 
I must say that the practical operation of the system in the one meet- 
ing as in the other is very efficient. Human nature is capable of 
continuously-working impressions even of the weakest kind. Men in 
a body, especially when that body is swayed by passion, will take a 
position which, singly, they would have shrunk from occupying. ‘They 
will believe that which is brought to their own personal knowledge, on 
the faith of a multitude of witnesses; and the very marrow of the 
system consists in the bringing to bear upon men individually a multi- 
tude of continuous impressions, all witnessing to the truth of a system. 


Vou. XXIV.— August, 1843. M 
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We proceeded on the railroad to the village of . Some little 
way from it was the camp ground. It was placed on alittle eminence, 
clothed with dark pine. ‘The time was midsummer, and to pass from 
the dusty road and the hot sun among the solemn green trees was 
pleasant. Down the side of the eminence a small rivulet of cool water 
trickled among the trees. The camp ground was a large area upon 
the top of the hill, cleared of all its trees, save a large maple in the 
centre. ‘The space around this solitary tree was seated with rude 
benches of slabs and planks, forming an area capable of accommodating 
two thousand people; and from a branch of the tree itself swung a 
rude box, glazed uround, as a chandelier for the night meetings; and 
opposite the chandelier was a rough gallery, about ten feet high, com- 
municating with a shed in the rear. ‘This answered as a retiring room, 
as the other served for a pulpit, or, as it is called, “stand.” Around 
the seated area, with a broad alley between, were tents, with the front 
apartment open towards the area—some twenty or more in number. 
‘The stand and seated area served as the cathedral for the preachers, 
the tents around for the prayer-meetings held in the intermediate 
times. 

When we had taken a survey of the ground, we fell in with some 
persons acquainted with my friend, one of whom, an ardent methodist, 
informed him that “a great work of God was going on in the 
tent”—that so many there “had experienced the grace of God”—that 
at present there was one in that tent “ under conviction,” of whom 
there “ were great hopes.” This was precisely the opportunity | 
wished. I wished to see the process by which the operation was 
brought to a close, and for this reason we moved in that direction. He 
had also informed us that one or two on the ground had already “ had 
the power.” To “have the power,” in the floating theology of the 
sect, is a peculiar phrase for a peculiar blessing, which consists in a 
sort of hysterical condition of nervous weakness, in which the patient 
loses all strength, and dropping down motionless, remains as dead—a 
sort of coma that, in the opinion of the more ardent, is taken for the 
immediate overpowering influence of the Holy Spirit. As we pro- 
ceeded along, we came to the negro tent. Here they were trying to 
“ get religion,” as the set phrase goes ; and hard enough they did try 
in all conscience. ‘The negro is most excitable ; and “these might be 
heard half a mile away. One peculiarity of this sort of meeting is, 
that when men are excessively excited, they pray at the top of their 
lungs, as loud as they can bawl! And sometimes—not very rarely, 
either, the flow of ideas ceases while the current of excitement con- 
tinues, and then the operator utters what may be words and sense, but 

the intonations are huddled so fast upon one another, that the syllabi- 
cation is hardly perceptible for the vehemence of the sound. This is 
technically called hollering,’ Anglice, “ hallooing.” ‘ Brethren,” 
said a preacher in Wisconsin, ‘I cannot preach so good a sermon as 
brother H., but I can holler like sixty!’ In this delightful and ener- 
getic sort of worship the coloured men were employed. I listened to 
them, trying to make out what they were saying, but there were so 
many going at once, and the din was so great, that I gave it up in 
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despair, and proceeded to the tent in which “the great work was 
going on.’ 

The front division was open, with a pine stick, breast high, as the 
sole barrier that divided the “ meeting” inside from the people. There 
was a great crowd around it. I edged through them until I got a full 
view of all inside, leaning upon the barrier. The interior space, I 
should think, was perhaps twelve or fifteen feet deep, by twenty wide; 
the area all spread with straw, and seated next to the wall with forms. 
Close by the mouth was a gigbon, on which were two young women, 
who, I found, had just experienced “ peace.”” They looked highly 
excited, now embracing, now shedding tears, now chiding. ‘hey were 
on the left. ‘Towards the right, all along the wall, were seated some 
twenty who had been the subjects of the same “ change.” ‘They all had 
more or less that hot, flushed look about the skin, and especially the 
eyes, which every physician knows to be an attendant invariable upon 
cerebral excitement. But my attention was soon called from them to 
a short, thick-set, bilious-looking individual,—the very model of a 
Tartuffe with the steam up, Ww ho was kneeling upon the straw, and 
praying with a vehemence that made the sweat stand in beads upon his 
brow, in a sort of low, energetic tone, each word sounding as it were 
athump. ‘The whole of his prayer had a personal application, but 
being new to this sort of thing, I was at first at a loss to discover who 
the subject of his prayer was. But after a time I found out. Right 
before the preacher was a cloak huddled together, which, when | per- 
ceived it, I had imagined to cover a bundle of garments left negligently 
in the way. I was mistaken. ‘This was the woman under con- 
viction, as she had sunk down! Of this I became aware by the faint 
groans that issued from the heap. By and bye, the exertions of the 
preacher wearied him out: he became faint, and sank from his kneel- 
ing posture, till he sat upon his heels; and the latter part of his prayer, 
I grieve to say it, was perpetrated in the posture of a tailor at work, 
and then he gave out. A slight-built man then came forward, and 
knelt down on the straw, in front of the subject, who still remained 
in the same posture. His action was too violent to last long; for he 
literally flung himself forward with outstretched arms, so as touch, or 
rather thresh the straw, and then sprang backward, till the back of his 
head touched it on the ‘other side, praying with uncontrollable vehe- 
mence during the whole of these furious motions, till, finally, after a 
longer continuance in his strange gesticulation than I thought possible, 
he lay stretched at full length, his face buried in the straw, unable to 
utter a word more. Another man then, remaining where he sat, and 
assuming no posture of reverence, poured out a prayer with closed 
eyes, no other part of his body moving save his lips, the words 
pouring out in one continued stream. Some three or four fol- 
lowed with prayers. The matter of all was the same; that is, ad- 
dresses to the Almighty, and through him to the individual, pushing 
upon him the common- “place theology as regards the process to be 
undergone after “conviction.” The crowd ‘about the tent, in the 
meantime, were looking on or chatting about their own matters, the 
only separation between raging enthusiasm and complete indifference 
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being the single barrier of a pine-stick. This was a thing not to be 
borne; and so the old man who had made the last prayer—a very 
nice, sensible old man—got up to make an address, and a very good 
one it was, in the evangelical style, and very close. When he came 
to speak of “ scoffers’’ “laughing at religion,” “ careless and prayer- 
less,’ “coming on the ground for mere amusement,’’ &c., the crowd 
outside began to move off, and gradually I was left alone, the only in- 
dividual in the old gentleman's congregation. ‘These things did not 
touch me, and so I listened with a good deal of pleasure to his oration. 
Another gentleman then got up. I turned towards him. He was 
getting along in a big base voice and an oratorical skill. The horn 
sounded, a signal Ww ell known in Massachusetts of dinner, but here of 
preaching. ‘The orator ceased, and all jumped up to go to hear the 
sermon; and a large congregation was soon assembled. There were 
five or six preachers on the stand, one negro with hair as white as 
snow ;—the country being abolitionist, the engineers of the meeting had 
brought him here. The presiding elder, a sort of methodist arch- 
deacon, after prayer and singing, introduced him to the people. He 
preached, and some two or three more. The sermons are unim- 
portant to detail, You can hear the same in City-road, or any place 
else; and we left the meeting. ‘The time during which this woman 
was under spiritual manipulation, in my own presence, could not be 
less than two hours, 

Having now a bona fide knowledge of the mode of operation, you 
‘an see its effects upon society, and upon the individual. You can see 
how men of well-balanced minds and good common sense will naturally 
be cast into e art of moral atheism, seeing all sects walking in the 
same path, As for religion, Mr. Tricross,”’ said one of these men to 
me, “it lo by making men mad; it ends by making them knaves. 
I want to have nothing to do with it. It is the same in all churches.” 
Hence, the class of non-professors, men unbaptized, and unconnected 
with any sect, is very great in this country, and, I will add, very re- 
spectable in morals and character. Then, again, this process cuts 
away all religious education ; being itself esteemed all-in-all, it renders 
the ordinary ministrations insipid and tasteless; it cuts away, by a 
manifestly discernible working, that parochial visiting and catechetical 
instruction which was wont “a be an habitual thing forty years ago 
among the New England presbyterians. In fact, it has struck me 
again and again that ‘the general result of this, as well as of every 
other operation of the present day, ts to intercept, as far as may 
be done, that stream of natural influences by which the links and feelings 
of the Riihets descend upon the children, to de stray, as far as may be, the 
all natural tradition, and to fling the present time w holly upon itself for 
doctrine, practice, and all things else whose natural channel is the institu- 
tion of a church. 

As regards the effects upon the individual, you have testimony 
enough, They are, as far as 1 can see, wholly destructive, and work 
a change of the most corrupting kind upon the conscience and the will, 
and all the rest of those dimly-seen faculties and sensibilities by which 
we apprehend the know ledge of heavenly things when brought to us. 
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And looking at the means by which this process is brought about, to 
the condition mental and physical of the persons that undergo it, and 
their craving for it and feelings afterwards, I cannot but think that the 
change upon the moral feelings and sensibilities, the conscience, 1ma- 
gination, and will, bears a most hideous and striking analogy to the 
change that a single departure from virtue is said to effect upon the same 
powers; and I cannot but think that spiritual whoredom Is a 
name far more suited to the operation of the spirit of revivalism than 
“ spiritual regeneration” or “ new birth.” Of course, I allude to the . 
system under the distinctions laid down by Mr. Colton, and by no 
means attach more blame to the ministers of it than to the operators 
under any other false system. The position of men who are in earnest, 
and innocent of evil intention, in most cases exonerates them. And I 
should think that the position of most of the dissenters without a church, 
aud without valid sacraments, naturally pushes them to the creation of 
excitement, without perhaps a thought of producing a regular system 
of plotted and planned operations. Still, while | exonerate them in 
general,—and believe that in the east a revulsion is taking place against 
it, even in the minds of those who were its most ardent advocates, 
from a sense of the evil it has done,—I cannot but feel that the strong 
expression above used is the only full and adequate one to express its 
moral and religious effects. I should perhaps apologize for the repetition 
of the Scripture terms, with perverted meanings, employed by such peo- 
ple, but it is part of the theology and part of the plan of the sectaries , 
and the citation of such technicalities really employed go farther to 
shew the nature of the thing than half a page of explanation. 
1 remain, yours, Xc., JOHANNES 4+ ++ ‘Tricross, 
Parson in the Wilderness. 


eee ew ee 


MR. FABER ON REGENERATION. 


Sirk,—In the last number of your Magazine was a notice of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s Remarks on Mr. Faber’s “ Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration.”’ 
That pamphlet contains the following passage :— 


“Ts there, I may now ask, any trusting to Mr. Faber’s quotations without 
carefully verifying them? My own conviction is, that there is not. Thus in 
the quotation from St. Athanasius, which immediately precedes this from St. 
Ambrose, there is a line indicating an omission, and therefore I feel no cer- 
tainty that the omitted portion does not contain an important modification of 
the statement made in the quoted portion. As, however, I do not possess St. 
Athanasius’s works, I must pass over the passage with this remark, that even 
here he only asserts a resemblance, not an equality, between the fountain of 
tears and the waters of baptism.”’—p. 44. 


This passage induced me to look at the reference in Mr. Faber, 
given queest Ixxii. op. vol. ii. p. 296, But as no such passage as Mr. 
I‘aber quotes occurs in the seventy-second question, nor on the 296th 
page of the Benedictine edition, (which L believe he intends,) L looked 
farther, and at page 286, queest Ixxili., discovered the passage sought 
for, Now it is very possible that two typographical errors may have 
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occurred in one reference, but they seldom propagate without passing 
through more than one pair of hands. 

Be that as it may, these were the words quoted to prove that 
where baptism has failed to regenerate, repentance may, ‘They are 
thus translated by Mr, Faber:—* To the nature of man God hath 
given three baptisms, which are capable of purifying from every sin,— 
the baptism through water, the baptism through a person’s own blood 
in martyrdom, and the baptism through tears .... Know, then, 
that in like manner as the fountain of baptism, so moreover the foun- 
tain of tears purifieth a man.” 

The statement this passage of Athanasius is adduced to prove is 
this—* the possibility and necessity of a post baptismal regeneration, 
when through unworthiness regeneration had not been received in 
baptism.” A dogma, “ harmoniously insisted on by those four great 
fathers of the eastern and western churches, Athanasius and Ambrose, 
and Jerome and Augustine.”—p. 168. 

It would assuredly be very extraordinary if Athanasius had advanced 
a doctrine so strongly repudiated by the other three. Allow me, 
therefore, to observe, that what Athanasius is urging is this, that not 
even sin againstthe Holy Ghost after baptism is (absolutely) irremissible ; 
that certainly tosin against one person of the ‘Trinity was to sin against 
all; * for how can any one dishonouring the Son honour the Holy Spirit, 
for he who despises the Son, it is evident that he denies his baptism.” 
Mr, Arnold saw a note of omission in the middle of the quotation, and 
suspected the evasion to lie there. The fact is, it lies in the sentence 
following that at which Mr. Faber leaves off, and forms the conclu- 
sion of the response, A sentence alone conclusive as to the rejec- 
tion of Mr. Faber’s view by St. Athanasius : “ Hence many who have 
defiled this holy baptism by their sins, have been purified through 
tears and received as just,” Cedrep roddol Cua rracoptwy podvvayrec To 
ayy Barriopa, but Caxpuwy ExabapiaOngay Ki CiKawoe cTrecelyOnoar. 

You will probably agree with me that Mr. Arnold was not impera- 
tively called on to defer his pamphlet until he could compare Mr. 
Faber’s extract with Athanasius; and think that the man who defiled 
his baptism by sin must have received it in its purity and power, 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
* Image-worship and Relics.” 
NO. XVIII. 
(Continued from p. 48. 
Sin,—In my last paper I gave a portion of an extract from 4ringhus,* 
in his Roma Subterranea,”” respecting the image of St. Dominic. 1 
will now finish the quotation,+ subjoining the entire passage in the 





* * Aringhi (Paul) est principalement connu par sa traduction Latine de ses com- 
mentaires sur louvrage de Basio intitule Jtume souterraine,” ete. Rome, 1651, ( Biog. 
Uni.) 7 

t Verum enimvero, ut novissimis hujus nostri seculi exemplis recolendus sacrarum 
Imaginum cultus adversus earundem insectatores valide comprobetur, novis quidem 
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original, (from the edition of 1659, p. 237, sec. 13.) “ The venerable 
image of St. Dominic is drawn, indeed, but rudely, without the help 
of art or pencil; sketched out by a celestial hand, with a book in his 
right, and a lily in his left hand; of a moderate stature, but of a grave 
and comely aspect, with a robe reaching down to his heels, ‘Those 
who have written its history assert that the painters, in their attempts 
to copy it, have not always been able to take similar copies, because 
it frequently assumes a different air, and rays of light have been seen 
by some to issue from its countenance; and it has more than once 
removed itself from one place to another. The worship, therefore, of 
this picture is become so famous throughout all Christendom, that 
multitudes of people, to the number of one hundred thousand and up- 
wards, flock annually to pay their devotions to it on the festival of the 
saint; and though it be strange that I have now related, yet what I 
am going to say is still more strange, that not only the or iyinal picture, 
made not by human but by heavenly hands, is celebrated for its daily 
miracles, but even the copy of it, which is piously preserved in this 
city, in the monastery called S¢. Mary's above the Minerva, is famous 
also in these our days for its perpetual signs and wonders, as the num- 
berless votive offerings hanging around it, and the bracelets and 
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quotidie signis, ac portentis, Virginis Deipara Imagines in Urbe coruscant ; haud 
multis enim abhine annis sub quovis. Romano Pontifice sacra aliqua, ex anti- 
quioribus presertim ejusdem Imaginibus, recens signis comspicua extitit, et, ut 
cxteros Pontifices, quorum longa subtexi series posset, sileamus, satis notum omnibus 
est, qui Urbem incolunt, Paulo 5, Gregorio 15, Urbano 8, et demum Innocente 10, 
Summis Pontificibus, nonnullas Imagines peculiarem sibi apud fideles novorum 
ostensiene signorum, venerationis cultum promeruisse. Sed quorsum hic recolen- 
dam Sancti Dominici Confessoris, et sacri Praedicatorum Ordinis Patriarch ima- 
ginem silentio obvolvimus, que apud Surrianum in Calabria jugibus nune miraculis 
prefulget, et frequenti totius Christiani populi obsequio, et admiratione suspicitur. 
De Celo quippe, ut pia traditio est, hae primum sub anno redempti orbis trigesimo 
supra sesquimillesimum delata, validissimum adversus impios Iconomachos in Ee- 
clesia Dei propugnaculum, et nobile illibata Christianorum fidei intuentibus moni- 
mentum exhibet. Et veneranda Imago satis ruditer ac minus compte, nee pennicillo, 
sed superum manu adumbrata, dextera librum, sinistra lilium pre se fert. Statura 
quidem mediocris, pulchro autem et gravi virum aspectu, habitu ad talos usque pro- 
tenso contemplandum offert. Eandem haud ab omnibus omnimode ex prototypo 
excipi, ac delineari posse, multiplicem quoque pra se ferre aspectum, lucis item 
radios e facie erumpentes a quibusdam conspectos fuisse, et haud semel imaginem ab 
uno in alium commigrasse locum, qui rem historice pertractant, asserunt. Porro 
ejusdem cultus in euncto populo Christiano eum in modum percrebuit, ut festiva re- 
currente singulis annis beati Dominici die, ad centies mille, et amplius hominum 
multitudo illue venerationis gratia confluat. Porro etsi magnum est, quod hactenus 
enarravimus, majus tamen est quod in rem prasentem nune pio lectori subjicimus ; 
ut quid enim beatissimi viri meritis dignum eloquamur, haud eyusdem sacra dumtarat 
tmaginis prototypus, nulla artificum manu, at celitum, ut diximus, ministerio apud Sur- 
rianum effectus, signis quotidie illustratur, sed excerptum item ex eo, pictorum studio, exr- 
emplar, quod pie nunc in celebri Pradicatorum ordinis Cenobio apud S. Mariam, vulgo 
supra Minervam de Urbe, asservatur, assiduis hoc nostro seculo signis, ut innumere 
votive appense ibidem in gratiarum actionem tabelle testantur, non secus ac consertis 
gemmarum monilibus decoratur, et cum in dies rediviva magis tantiviri in toto 
Christiano orbe merita, et memoria vigeat, illud jugiter intuentium animis ingeritur. 
‘Sic honorabitur, quemcunque voluerit Rex honorare.’ Sancti item Antonii Patavini 
ord. minor. hoe precipuo seculo signis, ac mir aculis, imagines in Ecclesia Dei illus- 
tres habentur. Sed ut ad nostra redeamus, jam ad sacras Cameteriorum imagines 
contemplandas progredimur,” to which I must refer the curious reader. 
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jewels which adorn it, clearly testify.’ After these testimonies in 
favour of miraculous images, testimonies, be it observed, extracted from 
Romish writers of acknowledged credit, it will not be a matter of sur- 
prise that the devotion paid to them was great, nor that the offerings 
bestowed on them were costly; it cannot likewise be doubted, that 
the blessings and advantages, both spiritual and temporal, which the 
worshipper anticipated, were commensurate with the costly character 
of the devotion paid to these images. In a collegiate church of re- 
gular canons, called St. Mary of Impruneta, about six miles from Klo- 
rence, there is a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. 
Luke, and held in the greatest veneration throughout ‘Tuscany, which, 
being brought out and carried in procession, has never failed to afford 
them immediate relief in their greatest difficulties. In testimony of 
which they produce authentic acts and records, confirmed by public 
inscriptions, setting forth all the particular benefits miraculously obtained 
from each procession, and the several offerings made on that account to 
the sacred image, for many centuries past, down to the present time. 
Among the numerous inscriptions of this sort, there is one in the 
church of Impruneta to this effect-—“ That the sacred image, being 
‘arried with solemn pomp into Florence, when it was visited by a pes- 
tilence for three years successively, and received with pious zeal by 
the great Duke Ferdinand IT., and the whole body of the people, 
who came out to meet it, and having marched about the city for three 
duys in procession, the fierceness of the pestilence began miraculously 
to abate, and soon after entirely ceased. Upon which the magistrates 
of health, by a general vow of the citizens, made an offering of ten 
thousand ducats of gold, and placed an inscription as a monument of so 
signal a benefit, a.p. 1633.” During the time of these processions 
they always inscribe certain hymns, or prayers, or eulogiums of the 
Virgin, over the doors and other conspicuous places of each church, 
where the image reposes itself for any time, in order to raise the devo- 
tion of the people towards the sacred object before them. The follow- 
ing inscription was placed over the principal gate of one of the great 
churches at Florence, on the occasion of some grand procession :— 
* Janua calestis beneficit. Janua Salutis. Ipsam Virginem attendite. 
Transite ad me omnes qui concupiscitis me. Qui me invenerit invenict 
vitam, et hauriet salutem a Domino. Nemo enim est qui salvus fiat D. 
Sanctissima, nist per te. Nemo est qui liberetur a malis nist per te. 
Nemo est cujus miserealur gratia nisi per te. Maria profecto omnibus 
misericerdie sinum aperit, ut de plenitudine ejus accipiant universi ; 
Captivus redemptionem: Ager curationem; Tristis consolationem ; 
Peccator veniam ; Justus gratiam ; Angelus latitiam ; tota Trinitas 
gloriam,” (Vid. Memorie Istoriche della Miracolosa Immagine, &c., 
in Firen. 1714.) “1 cannot,” says Dr. C. Middleton, speaking of this 
image, “ dismiss the story of this wonderful picture without giving the 
reader some account of its origin, as it is delivered by their own 
writers ; not grounded, as they say, on vulgar fame, but on public 
records and authentic histories, and confirmed by a perpetual series of 
miracles, “ When the inhabitants of Impruneta had resolved to build 
a church to the Virgin, and were digging the foundations of it with 
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great zeal, on a spot marked out for that purpose by directions from 
heaven ; one of the labourers happened to strike his pickaxe against 
something under ground, from which there presently issued a deep 
groan. ‘The workmen, being greatly amazed, put a stop to their work 
for a while, but having recovered their spirits after some pause, they 
ventured to open the place from which the voice came, and found the 
miraculous tmage !’’ (Letter from Rome. Preface, p. 46.) Dr. Mid- 
dleton, quoting “ Alemoires de M. de Marolles,” refers to a conversa- 
tion related by the Abbot de Marolles, “in which the abbot was once 
engaged with a capuchin who had been employed in several missions, 
and a celebrated preacher of France, in the presence of an Hugonot 
gentleman, for whose sake the abbot took occasion to speak of images 
in the same moderate strain as Bossuet and others have thought fit to 
treat them, in order not to alarm the protestant—viz., ‘‘That they 
were placed in their churches, not for the people to adore, or put their 
trust in them, but to edify their senses by the representation of holy 
things ; but the abbot’s discourse gave offence both to the friar and the 
preacher. ‘They insisted on a higher degree of veneration, urged the 
stories of their miraculous images, and the extraordinary devotion that 
was paid by the pope, the bishops, and the whole church, to some of them 
which had been known to speak, or were brought down from heaven, or 
made by the hands of apostles and angels, or had been consecrated on the 
account of some particular virtues, and were carried for that reason in 
processions, and worshipped on altars, as well as the sacred relics, whose 
miracles could not be contested by any but obstinate heretics, who would 
sooner renounce the testimony of their senses than be convinced of 
their errors!’ And this opinion, after all, maintained by the friar, 
is the real notion of Image-Worship which prevails at this day in the 
Romish church, and especially in Italy.’’ (Letter from Rome.) As, 
however, I am at present treating of the period anterior to the Council 
of Trent, I must turn to earlier authorities. “I could,’ says Dr. 
Brevint,* “tell of hundreds of images adored by papists, which are 
more regarded and trusted to than ever was the image of Pallas at 
Troy, or that of Diana at Ephesus, or any one of the greatest pagan 
gods anywhere else. When Turks prevail on Christians, as when they 
infested Negro-Pont; or if Rome herself be sore distressed, as when 














* Dr. Dan. Brevint thus writes in his Preface :—“ In this unbowelling of Rome, 
I fear not what papists shall say, and some inexperienced Christians perhaps suspect, 
as if I made the case worse ; for I make it such as I have seen it, and, not to be mine 
own witness, such as I find it in their own authors. 1 might have been as charitable, 
or as ignorant, in these affairs as those who know little of popery, but what they read 
in Bellarmine, or what they hear of subtle Jesuits discoursing among raw strangers ; 
had I not been made wiser, both by the times of the rebellion, that kept me seventeen 
years abroad among the Romanists themselves, and by the special favour of great persons, 
who, during nine long years of that banishment, procured me the advantage of being pretty 
well acquainted with all sorts and degrees of their Roman learned clergy. And to say 
this also by the way, the undeserved opinion of some of them, and of my friends too 
who were pleased to look upon me as a fit man to be employed about the great design 
then in hand, of reconciling the two religions, gave me such an access into every corner 
of that church, that it is much my fault if I do not know as well all that which is within 


its entrails as those men do who make it their great business to disguise and paint its out- 
side,” 
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once Astulphus came to take it, his Holiness’ (Paul IL., a.v. 1467) 
best refuge was to supplicate the image of Christ, “ Efigiem Salvatoris,” 

and to carry it about a church in solemn procession. (Raspon. lib. 4, 
c. 19, p. 374.) Pope Stephen ILL. (a.v. 765) shewed himself still more 
devout in the same way, as being concerned nearer home; for he 
walked upon his bare feet, and carried the image upon his own 
shoulders ; the covenants which had been broken hanging upon a 
cross before it, that it or she might better see, and, upon the sight, be 
more sensible of the wrong done; so by this means the forces of As- 
tulphus ec" soon routed, and Rome’s honour and interest kept safe. 
(lbid., p. 375-6.) But if in the most desperate necessity you will ap- 
ply yourself to both images, there is no surer way, says the same Car- 
dinal Raspon, in the whole world of attaining the peace of heaven and 
the greatest mercies of God. It would be an endless task to relate the 
hundredth part of the great blessings, both public and private, that 
popish images have been, and still are, famous for when devoutly 
served and adored. It was with carrying images about that Rome, 
the mother and nurse of images, was once freed from a raging plague, 

—health and purity of atmosphere visibly following the procession, 
Witness the pope, who both saw the angel sheathing his sword over 
the castle of St. Angelo, and heard a troop of other angels applauding 
the Queen of Heaven, when her image, made by St. Luke, was car- 
ried about in procession.* (Antonin, 4th pt., t. 15, ¢. 24.) It was by 
setting up and worshipping of an image, whereof no notice was taken 
before, that, in the year 1558, another most fearful plague was sud- 
denly stopped at Padua; the Virgin herself appearing to some holy 
men at the same time, and assuring them that it should be so. (//ie- 
rascus, in vita Sylv.) What shall I say of the images at Bayeur, 

(Chronic. Deip., i. (1529) Montpellier, (C @sarius Dialog., lib. 7, c. 2,) 
and Sens, (Chron, Detp., An, 1529 ») which constantly, they say, cure 
all diseases, and deprive the physicians of all practice? Ask the mass 
priests of Lauretta, Montserrat, Florence, St. Denis, Compostella, Ardil- 
liers, Halls, Tungres, and a thousand like places, whether they know 
any sickness too hard and desperate for their saints when prayed to 
and adored through their images. No tongue so perfectly cut off, 
(Manuus Histor. Rev, Memorat. ¢. 86;) no breasts so cruelly run 
through, (+ Tursel. Lauret Histor. . lib, 2, ¢. 18;) no bodies so ene 
tirely “maimed, (ibid.,) but the praying before an image, or even bow- 
ing ata distance to a saint which the image stands for, shall restore 
and make all whole again, But in their wars and great conquests 
their images shew best what they are. Lor as images carried about, 

so that it be with devotion, will in time of need both bring on showers 
and keep off storms, (}t/an.} lib. 4, c. 6;) so willthey now and then 
defend towns and drive away enemies, (Ctaccon,,§ in Paul Il.) Wit- 





* St. Antonin, Archbishop of Florence,A.p. 1446, who wrote an historical sum- 
mary, &c, 

t Horace Turselin, a learned Italian Jesuit, was born at Rome in 1545. His 
‘** Historia Lauretana,” or '‘ History of the House of Loretto,” has been often re- 
printed, and translated into French, Italian, and Spanish. 

t Villané, a Florentine historian of the fourteenth century. 


§ Alphonsus Ciacconius, a Spanish Dominican, died in 1599. He wrote the Lives 
of the Popes, and other works. 
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ness the often-mentioned defeat of the poor English at Poictiers, when 
the image of our Lady had the keys. (Chronic. Deip., An. 1200.) 
Witness also the fearful cloud, whence angels broke out against the 
Tartars, as soon as they had hurt an image. (Jbid., An. 1885.) ‘They 
say that the Emperor Heraclius, with two images which were carried 
always before him, defeated once the Persians, whom the Romans 
could never beat.* (Bar., An. 622.) The Brave Emperor Comnenus, 
with the same conquering machines, did no less against the ‘Tartars, 
(.Nicetas, ap. Baron., An. 1123, n, 617;) and so he publicly professed 
what he owed this victory to, when he placed both these images in his 
triumphal chariot, and walked by them himself on foot. A consider- 
able part of the East Indies is said to have been conquered in the same 
way. Witness the great island Cuba, where one of their petty kings 
is thought to have won great battles, because he kept among his cap- 
tives one who wore about his neck a small image of the Virgin. 
(Cartagenat de Mirand Deip., sec. 70.) Many hundred years before 
him, old King Arihur most successfully used the same device, for he 
had still a shield most curiously painted with the image of the same 
saint, which revived his spirits and strength whensoever he found him- 
self fainting ; and doubtless this is the reason why St. Lewis, when 
tired with hunting, or otherwise distressed, used to alight, and to hang 
an image, which he carried continually about him, to the first tree he 
met with, and there kneeling and praying to it, had presently what he 
wanted ; and it is believed that by this means he recovered his estate, 
which his children had taken from him when they kept him shut up 
in a cloister. (Gononus Chronic., An. 640; ibid., An. 815.) Vid. 
“ Saul and Samuel at Endor,” pp. 353-6. 

If we now turn to Bellarmine, we shall find that his opinions per- 
fectly coincide with this view of the subject. In the 12th Ch. “ De 
Imaginibus Sanctorum,” he advances, “ argumentum quartum a mira- 
culis,”’ to prove that ‘ /magines Christi et Sanctorum recte coli,” and 
reasons that, “ Deus enim, per imagines Christi et Sanctorum, multa 
miracula operatur ; ex quo intelligimus, placere illi ut Imagines hono- 
rentur,”’ I subjoin his authorities. 


“ _ i —_ - -———-- 


* « [sta inquam, omnia non humana virtute sunt facta, (nam ferme semper Persis 
vis Romana succubuit,) sed Christi potentia, cujus veneranda Imago precedebat 
Romanos exercitus ; quod etiam ipsi professi sunt Perse cum accidit secundum illud 
Cantici Moysi Deut. c. 23; sed magna cum invidia Iconoclastarum, qui optassent 
pessundatum potius Romanum Imperium, quam previa sancta Christi Imagine 
vincere.”—( Baronius, an. 622, n. 1.) 

+ John Carthagena, a Spanish Jesuit, who wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

t “ Illustre in primis est, quod Eusebius refert, Lib. 7, Hist. Ca. 14, ubi testatur, 
ex basi statue Christi anew ab Hamorroissa posite apud Paneadem, herbam quam- 
dam, omnibus incognitam, oriri solitam que ubi crevisset usque ad fimbriam Imaginis 
Christi, eamque attigisset, vim haberet omnes morbos depellendi. Addit Sozomenus 
de eadem Imagine, Lib. 5, Hist. Ca, 20, aliud miraculum,—quod videlicet cum 
Julianus Apostata statuam Christi inde amovisset et suam in eodem loco posuisset, 
mox ignis de ecelo statuam Juliani discerpsit, et caput a reliquo corpore divulsit.” 
Again, Bellarmine says—‘ Miracula per Imagines facta, ideo facta sunt, ut probarent 
ac sancirent Imaginum cultum. Nam cur, queso, ignis ceelestis discerpsit statuam 
Juliani, nisi ut vindicaret injuriam factam statue Christi? Et cur ab Imagine a 
Judais confussa, sanguis prodiit, qui infirmos plurimos curavit, nisi ut ostenderet se 
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The same reverence was paid to the images of the saints in our own 
country, under the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical authority, as 
that which obtained in those countries immediately under the influence 
of Rome. Thus we find that ‘Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in his provincial council held at Oxford, in the year 1408, 
made this constitution*—*“ From henceforth let it be taught com- 
monly, and preached by all, that the ‘cross, and the image of the cru- 
cifix, and the rest of the images of the saints, in memory and honour of 
them whom they represent, as a/so their places and relics, ought to be 
worshipped with processions, bendings of the knee, bowings of the body, 
incensings, kissings, offerings, lighting of candles, and pilgrimages ; toge- 
ther with all other manners and forms whatsoever, as hath been 
accustomed to be done in our predecessors’ time.” (Lyndwood’s Pro- 
vinciale, lib. 5; De LHeareticis, p. 298.) 
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E. C, HARRINGTON. 
St. David's, Exeter, July 1, 1843, 


(To be continued.) 


CHURCH OF STEEPLEHOUSE IN THE WEST. 
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Sir,—We left off where Mr. Juxon regained the estate which fell for 
awhile into the hands of the madmen, and at the same time his rela- 
tions were universally restored to property from which they had been 
driven away in like manner. In fact, there was a strong reaction in 


honorare id quod Judai contumelia afliciebant ? Praterea, beneficia, que per 
Imagines a Deo conferuntur, cur illis duntaxat conferuntur, qui Imagines honorant, 
et qui a Deo placere cultum Imaginum? Nam illud miraculum factum 
Edessx per [maginem Christi, ut Evagrius refert, factum est in salute eorum, qui 
Christi _Imaginem venerabantur. Scribit etiam Zonaras, in vita Michaelis Balbi, 
cum Leo Armenius Imagines persequeretur, filium ejus Sabbatium Constantinum, 
qui mutus erat, accessisse ad statuam Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni, et sanctum ipsum 
mente preeatum, loquendi usum divino miraculo recipisse. At si cultus Imaginum 
esset idolatria, Deus certe tunc maxime idolatria favere visus fuisset. Scribit Paulus 
Diaconus,—cum Iconomachus quidam, conspecta Statua Beata Virginis, lapides in 
eam jecisset, eamque comminuisset, per quietam Virginem ipsam ab eo visam, terri- 
biliter his verbis comminantem — ‘ Jn caput tuum hoc fecisti,’ deinde paulo post, 
eundem lapide percussum, atque ita contritum esse, ut ipse statuam comminuerat.”— 
Bellarmine, tom. ii. p. 450. 

* “Nullus quoque de articulis determinatis per Ecclesiam, prout in Deeretis, De- 
cretalibus, et constitutionibus nostris Provincialibus, sive locorum Synodalibus, con- 
tinentur, nisi ad habendum yerum intellectum eorundem, publice aut oeculte disputare 
presumat ; aut auctoritatem eorundem Decretorum, Decretalium, aut constitutionum 
Provincialium, potestatemve condentis eadem, in dubium revocet, sive contra deter- 
minationem eorundem docent ; et presertim circa adorationem Crucis glorios, 
Imaginum Sanctorum venerationes, seu peregrinationes ad loca aut Reliquias eorun- 
dem, aut contra Juramenta in utroque Foro, Ecclesiastico videlicet et Temporali, iu 
casibus consuctis et more solito prastanda; sed ab omnibus deinceps doceatur com- 
muniter, atque pradicetur, crucem, et Imaginem Crucifixi, caterosque Imagines 
Sanctorum, tn ipsorum memoriam et honorem quos figurant, ac ipsorum loca et reli- 
quias, Processionibus, Genuflectionibus, Inclinationibus, Thurificationibus, Deoscula- 
tiontbus, Oblationibus, Luminarium accensionibus, et Peregrinationibus, necnon aliis 
quibuscunque modis et formis, quibus nostris et Pradecessorum nostrorum temporibus 
fieri consuevit, venerari debere.”—Lynwood's Prov. lib, 5, cap. De Hereticis. 
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favour of the family throughout England, verifying a remark made by 
one of them, who was settled at Norwich, who said he thought they 
never thrived so well as when people used them worst ; and while the 
mob was breaking his windows and beating in his doors, he quietly 
packed up his odds and ends, and let them take possession, observing, 
that “they had got an anvil that would wear out many a hammer;” 
and that reminds me of what his steward once said to a lord lieute- 
nant—* Sir, never make yourself a professed enemy to the churches, 
for their interest is so complicated with the public, and their calling is 
so dear to God, that one way or other, one time or other, God and 
man will be their defender.” 

In truth, it was well that the family was so large and vigorous, for 
there was enough to do to keep it going on in credit and respectability. 
This was sometimes advanced and sometimes impeded by the way in 
which their affairs had got mixed up with those of their superior lord, 
who held the castle so that any trouble happening to, or any fancy 
taking hold upon him, the Priory people either suffered with him or 
went into his vagaries without improving their own credit, or always 
satisfying their own consciences, In fact, they were bad men of 
business, and often made bargains compared with which Moses’ gross 
of green spectacles was an eligible investment. 

The foreign family of the Churches had long been equally unpopular 
with the country people and the Churches of Steeplehouse, Mr. 
William had been hated by his neighbours because he was thought to 
have a liking for his old uncle; and though he shook his head, and 
declared he knew him to be no better than he ought to be, and re- 
fused a very handsome hat he sent over, because he did not think 
it could ever be so altered as to fit him, for one reason, and he did not 
wish to have any correspondence, for another, still he had a liking for 
some foreign fashions, and that was the thing that folks laid hold of. 
But nobody thought this of Mr. Juxon, and as for his successor— 
that’s just what is now to be told, 

The lord lieutenant had been much abroad, either travelling for his 
health, or because he was uncomfortable at home, and had received 
politeness from, and paid great attention to, the Patriarch, When he 
came to England, he was always talking what a fine old gentleman 
he was, and how ill he had been treated, and how folks said that all 
the Churches of the Priory were base-born, and what a brave place it 
would be if it could be new furnished in the foreign style. What was 
worse, he brought home a parcel of lacqueys, in gay liveries, to try the 
old hoax of being rightful heirs of the Priory, and was always getting 
bits of land out of the estate for them. At last he began a very dis- 
graceful chicane : he wheedled the lords of the Priory out of manorial 
rights and privileges which had been held from time immemorial, partly 
by coaxing and partly because the aforesaid rights were sometimes 
troublesome to the possessors. 

One day when the lord lieutenant and his neighbour were up at- 
tending the sessions, the former took the other by the button, and held 
him in talk after this fashion ;— 
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“Fine day, Gilbert. How do you and the overseers get on—eh ? 
Poor-rates very heavy, arn't they ?” 

“ Yes, rather,” said Gilbert ; “ but you know that I can’t pay them, 
because, twice the Priory would not pay half; but there is no debt on 
the estate I am more anxious to compound for; and I think the poor 
know as well as I do that I give them all I can; so that I have no ill 
will amongst them.” 

«“ Ah, that is well,” replied the lord lieutenant ; “ but how have you 
settled about the taxes: troublesome tenure that of yours, giving it 
in kind, and having to pay the tax-gatherers yourself, isn’t it? Pon 
my w ord, I think I would rather give up the property than keep it on 
such terms.” 

“It is troublesome, and it is expensive,’ answered the lord of the 
Priory ; but my ancestors have always submitted to it, and there is a 
sort of pleasure in thinking you are not forced to pay even if in fact 
you are; and another pleasure in doing it at your own time, in your 
own way, if it must be done, Besides, I wish to escape no just 
burthen. I am always ready to give my share.” 

‘Ah, Gilbert,” says the other, “ that’s just how it is; but you don’t 
hear what people say, as I do. ‘There was a man talking to me just 
now, who said, There's that fellow at the Priory ; he never pays half 
he ought to the county rate; he sends his own man into his own 
grounds, and picks out the worst of all his stock to send up to the col- 
lector, and then takes upon himself for giving anything. It’s .mon- 
strous. I told him I thought it was a pretty fair load of hay | saw 
going down the road just now from your farm, only a little blackish 
and rick-burned inside, but he flew out, that wach provender would 
not have been received if the collector had dared refuse it.” 

Deeply annoyed was Mr. Gilbert at hearing this; and though a 
sensible man, what is very odd, he did not see through it. He brooded 
over it for a few days; he knew the hay wasthe best, and best got up 
in all the neighbourhood, and he had made his man put up seme extra 
trusses to shew his good will; and then to meet with such a return ! 
for he did not seem to think that the lord lientenant was playing him 
false. At last, one morning he set off to the Castle, and proposed to 
surrender all right of taxing himself or appointing his own collectors. 
“[ have always,” said he, ‘loved my country, and tried to keep the 
peace with my own conscience and my neighbours, and I had rather 
live on bread and cheese than hear them talk as if, because I served 
by an honourable service, | spared myself.” 

The lord lieutenant strongly commended his resolution ; said it 
should be all settled at next sessions, and he would see justice done, 
and done it was with a vengeance, and Gilbert too. The tenure on 
which he and all the other Churches held their manors was exchanged 
for another, which had been originally contrived by a party of stone- 
inasons; and as it suited them pretty well, the barbers and tailors got 
up something of the same sort. When these clubs were registered, 
the goverriment collector came and looked into their money-box, and 
the tax was levied upon that as on other estates. In less than a fort- 
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night, you might see the old collector with a red book in his hand and 
an ink bottle sticking i in his button hole, knocking at the Priory door. 

Mr. Gilbert looked at the bill he handed him, and found it very 
moderate. ‘ Here, Mr. Collector,” said he, as he shook out the gold 
from a pretty well-filled purse, “take it, and thank you. I should 
have sent half as much again if you had let me send it, as my ancestors 
used to do.” ‘The collector grinned, and wrote a receipt, adding, as 
he presented it, “1 dare say, Sir, we shall take, in good time, as much 
as you will be willing to part with.” ‘he collector was a prophet. 

Things, however, went on very well till the next sessions, when the 
lord of the Priory and some of his relations went up as usual; but 
then they found themselves very uncomfortable. The country gentle- 
men before proceeding to business, used always to ask the Church then 
present how much it would be convenient for him to contribute to the 
common expenses; and he would say, “I'll pay with the best of you : 
say what you will give, and be it what it may, I’ll give more; but 
really you must keep the gipsies from breaking my hedges. “And 
there’s Farmer Prigland has encroached on such a common. You 
ought to prevent such injustice; and no steps are taken to stop the 
poaching I have long complained of.” Then they all began to say, 
“Oh, certainly, sir; it shall be all seen to. Mr, Chairman, you 
must tell the surveyor to look at Prigland’s fe nee, and we will stop 
the poaching, and see to the gipsies, Very sorry, sir, you should have 
been incommoded.” So that whether the ry did anything or not, they 
owned they ought to do it. 

But now whata difference was there! When the lord of the Priory 
entered, nobody rose to notice him ; and when he began to complain of 
depr edations committed on his property, they said they were busy, and 
could not attend to him. He asked them if that was the answer he was 
to give to his relations and tenantry, several of whom were waiting 
in the parlour for a reply. But on this the chairman got up and 
said, Really, sir, | cannot think why your relations trouble them- 
selves to come here with you, now they have nothing to do with the 

rate! | suppose we must tolerate you, but we shall soon stop them.” 
And then all the magistrates and the high constable laughed loud and 
long, as if it was a capital joke, while one muttered, “ Hit him hard ; 
he has no friends.” He of the Priory turned indignant on his heel, 
and told his relations that he had been made a fool of. 

It was clear enough now that the lord lieutenant hated the lord of 
the Priory ; and the country gentry did not take his part as they ought 
to have done, but circumstances soon came round which gave the 
latter his advantage. He found favour in their eyes, which he did 
not expect, and could not retain. 

The crime of kidnapping was shockingly common in those times. 
Gentle and simple, lords, commoners and paupers, stole children at 
their pleasure; coaxing them from schools, or leading them off in the 
street, and now and then shavi ing the crown of their heads, so that a 
parent could hardly know his own child, This last was considered very 
cruel, especially as it was said some of these children were half starved ; 
and the foreigners were so clever at it—I mean those who lived at 
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the Castle—that the people sometimes threatened their lives, and never 
failed to take them before the nearest magistrate when they could 
detect them hunting after children. Somehow or other, however, 
they were always shielded, and got off by the lord lieutenant, and 
the stolen children never returned ; and when the people remonstrated, 
and said it was illegal, he put forth a proclamation, forbidding any 
prosecution for manstealing. So deeply .was the popular feeling 
violated by this preposterous document, that many practised, and noto- 
rious kidnappers joined with the rest in protesting that they would not 
have the statutes against kidnapping suspended, because then they 
could not have up the Italian man stealers, and hang them as the law 
directs. 

But to such an extent did the lord-lieutenant push this insane pro- 
clamation, that he sent a copy to every member of the Church family 
in the county, and ordered them all to stick it upon their hall doors. 

It was to this effect:—That forasmuch as the happiness of men 
was very evenly distributed, and children had rights as well as parents, 
and it was observed that many fine children preferred wandering 
with hordes of gipsies, or going to popish or methodist meetings, to 
remaining at schools, where their parents had placed them, or at home, 
it should no longer be permitted any father to flog the child that 
should run away from him, nor to visit with any penalty any person 
inducing such child to run away; and since it was customary, in 
apprenticing children, to shew that they had been baptized at the 
parish church, and to take their promise to live orderly, no such 
pledge hereafter should be given or taken in any future apprenticing. 
Finally, it promised to maintain all people in quiet possession of their 
properties, the lords of the Priory and all others, especially those who 
had stolen any lands from the lords of the Priory. 

No sooner had Mr. William of the Priory seen this proclamation 
than he called some of his relations together, and told them, come 
what would, he could never set it up. Six of them said the same, and 
though they felt how much they were in the lord lieutenant’s power 
now that they had given up the rights of their estates, they resolved to 
face it out, They sent back the bills, and the lord lieutenant imme- 
diately sent his sheriff and javelin-men, who dragged them off to the 
county gaol. They made not the least resistance; but the people, 
who so often had taken part against them, now began to cry shame. 
They thronged round the javelin-men, shouting, Long life to the 
Churches! Steeplehouse for ever! Hurra for William!’ The old 
man blessed them. Hach one who had a ward, an apprentice, or a 
child, felt that the cause was his own, vowed his constancy to the 
seven, and resolved to die rather than abandon them in their quarrel. 
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CHURCH DISCIPLINE—APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATE 
CHURCH OFFICERS, 
Sir,—Since noticing in your last Number the injuries to which the 
church of England is continually liable, from the mode in which 
churchwardens, sextons, and sometimes parish clerks, are appointed, 
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auother evil connected with the appointment of a different class of her 
subordinate officers has been found by us to be more generally pre- 
valent than we had supposed. We allude to church ringers. 

Many of your readers may not perhaps be aware of the kind of per- 
sons of whom these functionaries usually consist, nor of the manner in 
which they are usually constituted, nor of the duties which they 
usually conceive to belong to their office. Here, then, we would beg 
to inform them, as in the case of churchwardens and sextons, that 
moral and religious qualifications are little regarded. Church ringers 
are generally selected from amongst those whose faces are best 
known in the ale-house, Whether they are Christians or infidels, 
churchmen or dissenters, moral or immoral, seems not to be so much 
regarded as whether they are jovial characters. We know a parish at 
this moment in which few of the ringers are ever seen at church for 
public worship, and in which one of them is an avowed infidel—a 
railer against the church and clergy—and will not allow his children 
to be baptized. We know also another parish, in which, though ad/ 
the ringers are not so negligent as those above-mentioned, yet one is 
notoriously a drunkard and profane swearer, and never enters the 
church for divine worship. But without entering further into details, 
it may safely be affirmed that in the generality of parishes some 
of the most loose and profane characters will be found among the 
ringers. 

But here it may be asked, with whom resides the appointment of 
church ringers, and why is not more care taken that they be persons 
of good and respectable character? And this leads us to the second 
point to which we would invite the attention of those to whom the im- 
provement of our church discipline belongs—viz., the manner in which 
church ringers are usually appointed. We find, then, that the ringers 
are usually a self-constituted body, or a body, which, however legally 
its predecessors may have been once appointed, claims now the power 
of self-continuation. Thus, in case of the death or removal to a dis- 
tance of any one of the body, the rest assemble in an ale-house, and 
deliberate upon the choice of his successor, And if they find one 
whose jovial qualities commend him to their regard, they do not hold 
it indispensable that he bear a good moral character, or that he reside 
in or belong to the parish of which they make him a ringer. Such is 
the usual constitution of church ringers, who, in whatever manner they 
may be, or ought to be, appointed, are, in point of fact, a little close 
corporation, governed by laws peculiarly their own. 

Let us now, in the third place, take a glance at the duties which 
parish ringers usually conceive to belong to their office. It may per- 
haps be thought that one part of their office at least would be to ring 
the church bells for prayers on Sundays and holydays. But they 
would tell you that you laboured under a great mistake if you thought 
so. This they usually consider to be no part of their business. In 
fact, they are generally, of all persons, the least accustomed to frequent 
the common prayers. The ringing of bells for prayer is usually per- 
formed by a rabble of idle boys, or others who resort to the belfry for 
their amusement. What, then, is the business of the ringers? They 

Vou. AXXALV .— August, 1843, N 
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ring at weddings, at elections, or other occasions in which money is to 
be got for ringing. ‘They never think of ringing except for practice, 
or for some immediate payment; and the money thus obtained, a sense 
of honour leads them always to spend in a public-house, 

Although in every parish in which the above-mentioned abuses may 
be found, the clergyman, or at least the clergyman and churchwardens, 
have doubtless the remedy in their hands, yet, owing to the general 
timidity or indifference of the latter, we fear that all the odium of cor- 
recting the evil would fall upon the clergyman. And as evils so 
general and inveterate as the above could not be corrected by any in- 
dividual without much ill will and disturbance, is it not desirable that 
the higher authorities should interpose for their correction? Would 
not the appointment, character, &c., of the ringers, as well as of the 
curate, clerk, and sexton, form a proper article of inquiry in those 
annually directed to churchwardens ? 

Hoping that these, as well as our remarks in your last Number, may 
meet the eyes of those to whom the care of our church discipline be- 
longs, we remain yours, ever to command, Urzanvs. 


THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


Sik,—In the British Magazine for the present month, under the head 
of “Church Matters,” there is an article on Mr. Elphinstone’s Mar- 
riage Act. Amongst the remarks of the writer of that paper I read 
the following :—* It cannot therefore be too often repeated that to 
pretend to divorce a married pair, so that both or either shall have 
power to marry again before the death of one or the other, is at once 
a violation of the canons of all Christendom, and of England in parti- 
cular, and a sin against Almighty God with as great a measure of 
directness as any sin is capable of bearing.” 

1 may, perhaps, be allowed to say that there is very much that is 
excellent in the paper in question, and with most of it any orthodox 
divine would agree; but in the remark which 1 have just quoted I 
confess there was much that surprised me; for 1 had always imagined 
that when divorce was granted, either of the two persons might marry 
immediately, and that it wason this account that Henry VILL. applied 
for a divorce, that he might marry Anne Boleyn. The writer may, 
perhaps, smile at my ignorance in this matter, of which he is so cer- 
tain; but I do not make any assertion, nor would I take upon me to 
contradict what he says, for I confess I am not so versed in canons 
and councils as to give an opinion. But I hope he will allow me to 
ask (through your pages) if he will put me on the right track to 
make his assertion coincide with the following words of Bishop Bur- 
nett on the 25th article. 


“ Both Tertullian,* Basil,t Chrysostom,{ and Epiphanius$ allow of a 
divorce in case of adultery, and in those days they had no other notion of a 


* Tertull. cont. Marcion, lib. iv. c. 34. 
t Basil, ep. ad Amphit. c. 9. 
{ Chrysost, hom. 17 in Matt. § Epiph. hares, 59. 
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divorce but that it was the dissolution of the bond: the late notion of a sepa- 
ration, the tie continuing, not being known till the canonists brought it in. 
Such a divorce was allowed by the council of Illiberis.¢ The council of 
Arlest did indeed recommend it to the husband whose wife was guilty of adul- 
tery not to marry, which did plainly acknowledge that he might doit. It was, 
and still is, the constant practice of the Greek church, and as both Pope Gre- 
gory and Pope Zachary allowed the innocent person to marry, so in a synod 
held at Rome in the tenth century, it was still allowed. When the Greeks 
were reconciled to the Latins in the council of Florence,{ this matter was 
passed over, and the care of it was only recommended by the pope to the em- 
peror. It is true Eugenius§ put it in his instructions to the Armenians, but 
though that passes generally for a part of the council of Florence, yet the 
council was over and up before that was given out. 

“‘ This doctrine of the indissolubleness of marriage, even for adultery, was 
never settled in any council before that of Trent. The canonists and school- 
men had indeed generally gone into that opinion, but not only Erasmus|| but 
both Cajetan] and Catharinus** declared themselves for the lawfulness of it. 
Cajetan indeed used a salvo in case the church had otherwise defined, which 
did not then appear to him. So that this is a doctrine very lately settled in 
the church of Rome. Our Reformers here had prepared a title in the new 
body of the canon law which they had digested, allowing marriage to the 
innocent party; and upon a great occasion then in debate they declared it 
to be lawful by the law of God.” 


This passage from Burnet states the opinion which I always had 
held, and which I imagined was the orthodox tenet of our church. 
You may judge of my surprise when I found it contradicted so strongly 
as it is in the passage quoted from the British Magazine; I should feel 
obliged, therefore, to the writer of that paper, or any of my readers, 
if he will prove to me the truth of the matter; for it is clear one or 
other must be wrong, and Burnet is no mean authority on a subject 
which must, from its importance, have occupied the attention of the 
church so as to be authoritatively settled. 

Had I the proper sources of information I would not have troubled 
you with this long letter. ‘The only passages which I have met with 
(having very few books) are those from the writings of Chrysostom 
and Augustine on Matt. v. 32. (August.) “ He (Christ) declares 
the man who marries her that is put away an adulterer.” (Chrysost.) 
“ Say not here it is enough her husband has put her away, for even 
after she is put away she continues the wife of him who put her 
away.” (August.) “ The apostle has fixed the limit here, requiring 
her to abstain from a fresh marriage as long as her husband lives. 
After his death he allows her to marry.” 

Here the writer in the British Magazine seems to be borne out. 
But we must not pin our faith on one or two of the fathers. Highly 
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* Cath. conc. Llib. ¢. 65. ¢+ Council, Arel. c. 10. 
¢ Cone. Afric. c. 102. 
§ Causa 32, 9, 7, in decree Eug. in cone. Flor. 
|| Erasm., in 1, ep. ad Cor. vii, 
{ Cajet. in Matt. xix. c. 9. 
** Cathar. in 1 ep. ad Cor. vii. lib. 1, amot. 
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as we value them, they are but witnesses, and very good—nay, the 
best—witnesses to the truth. But the authority to which we bow 
implicitly is the decisions of the catholic church, and especially those 
councils which have been recognised by the church of England. 
The writer in the British Magazine says divorce a vinculo is“ a 
violation of the canons of all Christendom, and of England in particu- 
lar, and a sin against Almighty God.” Burnet says the indissoluble- 
ness of marriage was never settled in any council before that of Trent, 
and our Reformers allowed marriage afterwards, and declared such to 
be the law of God.” If your correspondent will prove to me which 
I am to believe he will oblige 
A SEARCHER AFTER ‘TRUTH. 


[The Editor having been unable to insert this last month, consi- 
dered that the “ Searcher’s” views would be best promoted by for- 
warding his letter to the writer of the article in question. He has 
received the following reply :—] 


Dear Sir,—I am very glad that your correspondent, “ A Searcher 
after Truth,” has drawn attention to the subject of “ Divorce,’ and 
am obliged to him for his courteous way of noticing my paper in your 
June (1843) number. He has not read, I presume from his letter, my 
paper in the May (1843) number, page 586. That paper answers, by 
anticipation, nearly all his objections. I should not have written the 
last (June) paper without giving in it those explanations, which he 
will there find, unless [ had myself given them in the same channel 
before. 

I am writing at present without books of reference. But it will be 
found, I believe, by your correspondent, on consideration, that “ ‘Ter- 
tullian, Basil, Chrysostom, and Mpiphanius,” are speaking of divorce as 
what we mean by separation, or divorce & mensé et toro, not of a 
dissolution of the vinculum matrimonii. I cannot offer to make my 
assertion coincide with Bishop Burnet’s statements. 1 believe Bishop 
Burnet to have written, as he not seldom did, in the teeth of antiquity 
and of truth, And 1 hope his authority, such as it is, is becoming 
daily so to be understood in its value, as not to hinder men of more 
churchmanlike viewsthan he had, from pursuing their inquiries in 
spite of it. Your correspondent, for example, quotes him here as 
saying, “the late notion of a separation, the tie continuing, not being 
known till the canonists brought it in. What Bishop Burnet meant 
by ‘the canonists’” may be questioned. But his next sentence is 
‘Such a divorce was allowed by the council of Illiberis,” I have 
quoted that council in my May paper, page 588, where it will be seen 
that the council did a great deal more than this. Therefore I will not 
repeat the canon here. Bishop Burnet’s assertion, therefore, that the 
“doctrine of the indissolubleness of marriage, even for adultery, was 
never settled in any council before that of Trent,” is simply not true. 

But, not to dwell on other and catholic authorities, which are plen- 
tiful, and to which, like your correspondent, | bow implicitly, let the 
provincial arrangements of England only be considered. 1 went into 
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these a little in May, and will not repeat myself. I will now only 
beg him to fix his mind on these two points. 

1, That in the English Marriage Office the affianced parties bind 
themselves “till death us do part ;’ not until adultery, or fornica- 
tion, or anything else, but until death. Of course, under no hy- 
pothesis would a reason of parting be inserted here. But a power 
would, without doubt, be reserved, were it to be exercised—as, e. g., 
“until death or the church, or lawful authority us do part.’ But no 
such provision has ever existed. 

2. fe perfect harmony with this view of indissolubleness, is the prac- 
tice of the Christian Courts. In them, divorce, as understood in the 
modern sense of giving licence to marry again, is unknown. ‘There 
is no such thing. And it is precisely where Christianity has placed 
her limits that the monstrous impiety of later times has called in the 
aid of the civil and secular arm, to carry on a legislation against God 
and his church. I do not know that I can make the case stronger, or 
wish greater strength to any in which I could be interested. 

Faithfully yours, Dy 


PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD. 


Sir,—The remarks in your last number on the “ Proceedings at Ox 
ford” require the following additions :— 

First. The six doctors had nothing to do with the Vice-Chancellor’s 
sentence. They gave their opinions to him, and were thus discharged 
and dissolved. The Vice-Chancellor said he would now read the 
sermon himself. He did not consult them any further, nor did they 
(the majority at least) know what he would do until they heard what 
he had done. 

Secondly. Dr. Pusey was authorized by the Vice-Chancellor to 
state this, —“ that he had had no hearing because he (the Vice-Chan- 
cellor) did not think him entitled to one.” 

Thirdly. The statutes formerly prescribed a citation, and the prac- 
tice was to cite, &c., but in Laud’s time, on account of the long- 
winded defences of the Puritans, the statute was altered to its present 
shape. 

I believe you will find the above correct, and by giving these par- 
ticulars publicity, you will promote justice and oblige 

An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


P.S.—What would have been the consequence if the Vice-Chan- 
cellor had called upon Dr. Pusey to recant, and Dr. Pusey had re- 
fused ? How was the Vice-Chancellor to compel? ‘The words of 
the statute are, “ adiget ad recantandum.” ‘The only way of driving 
him to recant would have been to drive him from the university, and 
so from his professorship, his canonry, &e., &e. The advocates for a 
citation should consider this alternative. 
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ASHBOURNE CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE, 


Rev. Str,—The increasing interest which is felt by the clergy for the 
study of ecclesiastical architecture, is a sign full of hope for the prac- 
tical improvement and careful restoration of our churches. Had it 
been made, as it should have been—an ordinary part of an university 
education to understand the principles and study the examples of 
ancient church building, we should not have seen in the present move- 
ment for church extension so many edifices erected in defiance of 
every principle of Christian art; incorrect in form, clumsy in detail, 
tawdry and unmeaning in decoration. The necessity for a know- 
ledge of correct ecclesiastical arrangement was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the recent restoration of Ashbourne church, where 
architectural skill has been expended in perpetuating some of the 
worst anomalies of modern times. 

The church itself is singularly beautiful, of great extent, and exhi- 
bits in many of its details, good examples of the early, decorated, and 
perpendicular English styles. It has a good nave, with clerestory 
windows on each side; a south aisle, entered from the nave, under 
a series of arches of admirable details and proportion ; and, although 
the north aisle has never been built, yet, from the clerestory windows 
in the wall of the nave, and other reasons, it is, 1 think, evident that 
the original architects intended that the building should be eventually 
completed by the erection of a north aisle. 

The transepts, which are well developed in lateral dimensions, are 
peculiar from having two arches along the centre of each, of lofty pro- 
portion and graceful form. (See Plan.) 

Among other advantages, there is 
afforded by this arrangement that ap- 
pearance of a continuous and ever 
recurring succession of arches and 
varied detail which adds so much to 
the charm of our larger ecclesiastical 
structures. When standing in the 
south aisle at A, the vista is very 
beautiful. The arches of intersection 
supporting the tower and spire are 
immediately before the eye. Beyond 
these are seen the north transept 
arches, with windows, both early 
and decorated English; the chancel, 
with its early single lighted windows, 
and the monumental chapel, with 
some glorious old altar tombs, on ree ee ae 
whose sides are sculptured figures of angels, bearing emblazoned 
shields, keeping, as it were, constant vigil over the ashes of the de- 
ceased ;—all these combined produce an effect which should be seen 


by those who are at all sceptical as to the magic of our own religions 
architecture, as developed by the ancient churchman. 
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The tower and spire, which rises at the 
intersection of the cross, are admirable, es- 
pecially the latter, which, in my humble 
opinion, is not unworthy to be placed side 
by side with those of Louth or Grantham 
churches. 

The tower shews one story above the roof 
of the nave, which is pierced on each side 
with two belfry lights, having deeply sunk 
mouldings and decorated tracery heads. 
The spire is built entirely of stone, octan- 
gular; ornamented with arched openings at 
intervals in its height. There are strong 
supporting piers at the four sides of the 
octagon, which are surmounted with lofty 
pinnacles,having crocketed and finialed heads, 
It is worthy of remark that there are no trans- 
verse ties or braces of any sort in the height | 
of the spire. When standing inside it at its base, the eye follows the 
sides of the octagon till they converge to a point at a vast altitude ; 
and there is a feeling produced at once of the observer’s own insig- 
nificance, and wonder at the excellence of that constructive principle 
by which the masses of masonry support themselves. 

Without going into further detail, it will be gathered from what 
has been already said, that Ashbourne church is a very fine one, 
replete with the varied beauties of Christian art. It is impossible, 
indeed, to examine it carefully, and not be struck with the energy, 
skill, and extraordinary munificence of those by whom it was reared. 
Church building was then, as Mr. Wilberforce, in his “ Parochial System” 
well expresses it, “a luxury, a passion,” not, as is now too often the 
case, a matter of nice calculation and merciless economy. ortunate 
is it for the interests of Christian art that a more healthy tone of church 
doctrine has been revived amongst us; it has been followed, as might 
have been expected, by an increasing appreciation of the piety and 
genius which raised the thousand temples for the worship of the Most 
High standing throughout the land, and a desire, more or less ener- 
getically carried out, of equalling, if not excelling, the architectural 
glories of former days. 

Ashbourne church was built, not at one but at successive periods, 
and exhibits the features of three distinct styles of ecclesiastical art. 
There is afforded by this fact, another proof, although none be needed, 
that the usual practice of ancient churchmen was, not to carry out a 
building to completion in the style in which it was commenced, but to 
proceed according to what was then deemed the purest and most perfect 
style of art ; to leave the imperfections of a past, and follow the glo- 
ries of a present age.* 
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* In Titchfield church, in Hampshire, the arches which divide the south aisle 
from the nave are early Norman; while those to the north aisle, built subsequently 
by William of Wykeham, are decorated. The effect is curious, as the same space 
divided into four arches on the north side is divided into only two on the south, 
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One word upon the windows, and we proceed to notice the recent 
restorations. Some of these are very fine; those in the south aisle 
are perpendicular English and three lighted; there are two large win- 
dows in each transept; three in the north and one in the south being 
decorated, the other a fine example of perpendicular, seven lighted. 

The window over the altar is of similar character to this last. In 
the eastern wall of the north transept are two three-lighted early 
English windows with clustered shafts and altogether eminently 
graceful. 





SOUTH AISLE, SOUTH TRANSEPT. NORTH TRANSEPT. 


And now, Sir, a few words upon the late renovation of this inte- 
resting structure. Nearly 4000/. has been expended, and while much 
that has been done deserves the highest commendation, truth requires 
us to say that there is a great deal highly censurable, both in an eccle- 
siastical and architectural point of view, and if these defects are but 
pointed out in a friendly spirit, I cannot but think that some good 
may be done, if not in this, at least in similar cases. 

Besides the substantial repair to the structure, which has been 
most skilfully managed, it should be mentioned in praise that the 
whitewash has been entirely scraped off the beautiful columns, capitals, 
and arches, the beauties of which are, in consequence, after a long in- 
terval, once again revealed to view, and the former hideous and 
unsightly pewing has been replaced by seats much lower, and cer- 
tainly more regularly placed. In the chancel a new reredos has been 
added, upon which I have only to say that the absence of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, and Commandments, is against the unvarying practice 
of the English church. ‘The holy table is miserably meagre, with no 
covering of any sort upon it, and certainly worse than any gentleman 
would like to see in his own hall; no part of the service is read from 
it except on sacramental days. Although the chancel is, I should 
think, sixty feet deep, yet only about seven feet has been allotted for 
the enclosed space occupied by the table; and I shall hardly be cre- 
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dited when I say that these rails are placed eastward of some good 
sedilia in the southern wall, which are thus rendered entirely useless ; 
added to which, the sedilia themselves are so lifted above the floor of 
the chancel as to involve a clergyman in the use of a small ladder, 
should he be desirous of occupying his right position (when not officiat- 
ing) during divine service. 

The floor of the chancel, surely, should have been raised to admit of 
these ornamental features becoming once more useful; increased 
beauty would have been thereby given to the chancel, when viewed 
from the west end, to say nothing of its ecclesiastical propriety. But 
I regret to say that throughout the chancel has been treated as though 
it were erected for no special purposes, or demanded its own peculiar 
and ancient arrangements. A stone skreen has been placed about 
one-third of the depth of the chancel, measuring from the west, which 
rises about fifteen feet, is glazed with plate glass, and completely shuts 
off the rest of the chancel from the church. From this skreen down 
to the transepts a series of children’s seats descend, one below the 
other, like the benches in a lecture theatre, so arranged that the chil- 
dren turn their backs upon the altar, contrary to every principle of 
correct ecclesiastical arrangement; ponderous galleries have been 
erected in the nave and south aisle, parts of which entirely block up 
arches and capitals of great beauty ; and immense ornamental stair- 
cases lead up to them, occupying space that might otherwise be most 
profitably appropriated to open seats: and all this has been done 
—these galleries erected—this encroachment made upon the chancel 
—when the external appearance of the church, destitute as it is of a 
north aisle, naturally pointed out the building of one as the proper 
method of enlargement, which would have afforded the requisite 
accommodation, and involved the parish in no greater outlay. It is 
evident that the men who reared the building intended that their suc- 
cessors should extend its area in this way, if enlargement were needed ; 
and it cannot be too strongly regretted that so fine an opportunity has 
been lost of completing the triple form of the nave. 

| have no wish to animadvert further upon the interior of Ash- 
bourne church; that it needs a second restoration is, indeed, evident, 
but it is a consolation to know that all that has been done to the 
architecture of the church, strictly so called, deserves praise. 1 would 
only say, in conclusion, that, in my opinion, a massive stone rood 
skreen, even placed in a correct position, under the chancel arch, is 
contrary to the spirit of the Anglican church ritual. In our cathedrals 
they have led to the total disuse of the nave, and the intrusion of the 
laity into the choir, and present now the most obstinate objection to 
any return to the ancient practice in this respect. I would say never, 
of course, destroy them when they already exist, but do not re-intro- 
duce them, and by glazing them, as is the case at Ashbourne, effec- 
tually shut off the chancel from the rest of the church. 

If the chancel arch be not sufficient, as, indeed, I think it is, to mark 
the distinction between the parts of the church set apart respectively 
for the clergy and laity, the skreen should certainly consist only of 
light, open wood-work, capable, as it is, of any enrichment, and caus- 
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ing but little obscuration of the chancel. But, in truth, these skreens 
may very well be dispensed with. Many of the continental churches 
present an uninterrupted view from west to east; and the unbroken 
vista, it will be admitted, adds to the sublimity of the general effect. 
I am, Rey. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
An ECCLESIOLOGIST. 


MODERN CHURCHES. 


Sta,—In the Times of Wednesday, the 28th of June, Lord Mont- 
eagle is reported to have said in the House of Lords that the sacred 
edifices now being erected throughout the land are distinguished by 
“ lavish decoration,” and consequently involve “ needless expense.” 
The observations of his lordship were made in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the Church Endowment Bill, and certainly are among the 
most extraordinary it was ever my lot to see made upon this subject ; 
so much 80, that I really think his lordship, in the maintenance of such 
an opinion, must stand among churchmen almost alone. 

I have, Sir, heard earnest minded and zealous men lament the 
absolute meagreness and poverty of the vast majority of the buildings 
now being erected for the worship of Almighty God; won have 
spoken bitterly of the humiliation they experience, when the churches 
reared in this wealthy and luxurious age are placed side by side with 
those erected centuries ago; and most men will think, in spite of his 
lordship’s opinion, that these laments and self-reproaches are but too 
strongly and re a confirmed by fact. 

Costly, indeed, are the decorations, gorgeous the enrichment, which 
distinguish hundreds of our ancient churches ; we see it in the massive 
towers, the lofty spires, the richly moulded roofs, the elaborate win- 
dows, the exquisite detail, with which so many of them abound ; evi- 
dences there are here of an amount of decoration which stern econo- 
mists might consider “ lavish”—they were the characteristics of an 
age when, as the Rev. H. Wilberforce well expresses it, church build- 
ing was a luxury and a passion, and less a matter of nice and mea- 
sured calculation, I dare say the observations of his lordship, if 
a) to these, would find some supporters; though, even here, I 
should demur to the correctness of the terms, and rather look upon 
these glorious temples as displaying a zeal to which we are strangers, 
as furnishing an example which we should do well to imitate, and 
inciting us to an enthusiasm of which it were greatly to be desired we 
should catch the fire. 

But to speak of lavish decorations and needless expense, when 
referring to the religious edifices of an age, which are certainly more 
meagre, taking them generally, than any that have been raised since 
the Reformation; in which, with few exceptions, every conceivable 
method has been resorted to, to build in the cheapest manner possible— 
an age in which the usual amount of money spent in erecting a large 
church varies from 3000/. to 5000/.; in which cement has been sub- 
stituted for stone, terra cotta for ornamental detail, and deal for oak ; 
to apply the words to edifices like these implies at once a singular idea 
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of what decoration is considered to be, and a somewhat limited ac- 
quaintance with ancient} models. No, Sir, I feel sure I shall carr 
with me the concurrence of your readers when I say that well nig 
all our churches are perfectly free from any decoration that, without 
the most pungent satire, can be called lavish. Ceiled houses, over- 
laid with gold, are numerous enough for the comfort, convenience, and 
luxury of man, and no one ever thinks of animadverting in terms of 
severity upon their lavish decorations: it is only when God's glory is 
concerned, in the rearing of temples for his worship, that the discover 
is made that any decoration which is not absolutely useful is lavish, 
that what anak be called meanness elsewhere becomes simplicity 
here ; and that needless cost which if expended upon ourselves would 
only be deemed a moderate outlay. 

But while we conscientiously think that such arguments have, in 
great part, their root in selfishness, it is not to be denied that with 
some persons they originate from more unexceptionable, if mistaken, 
motives; they see in the principle which would decorate a church 
merely to increase its beauty, the development of what they deem a 
popish spirit ; they think itimpossible to revive the glories of medieval 
architecture without encouraging the doctrinal errors of the system 
under which, we admit, that architecture was fully developed. In 
the increasing appreciation of ancient models they only see a relaxa- 
tion of Protestant zeal; and in suggesting any ornament, however 
modest, by the symbolical meaning of which the arrangement, deco- 
ration, and detail of our churches may be made evident, they more 
than insinuate that we seek to re-introduce the puerilities of an ex- 
ploded mysticism. 

But without going at present into any length on this subject, it may 
suffice to say that all this is founded upon a misconception. It is not 
necessary to arrange our churches for the Romish ritual, even while 
treading in the footsteps of the ancient builders, and endeavouring 
to catch the spirit which animates their works; but they may and they 
ought to equal in material beauty the structures of a less wealthy, less 
cultivated age. The religious system by which we live should at 
least lead us to equal zeal, equal self-denial, equal fixedness of pur- 
pose, in giving to God the holiest and the best of all we have. In re- 
jecting the doctrinal errors of the ancient churchmen we need not fear 
to imitate and, if possible, emulate their taste. But this can only be, 
by preserving a deep consciousness of the little we at present accom- 
plish, and the great interval which separates the plainness and eco- 
nomy of the churches now raised with the lavish decorations and 
costly splendour of those erected in former times, and which, even 
now, in their aged beauty, mildly, yet emphatically, reprove our 
marked inferiority. I am, Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 

FREDERICK J, FRANCIS. 


ROME, 
Sir,—Like other Tuscan cities, I conceive that Rome had (1) a temple 
in the citadel, with three chapels to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
three chief Tuscan deities ; (2) that it was dedicated to one of these 
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three deities under some one of their numerous attributes; and (3) 
that it was named after the particular attribute of the deity to which 
it was dedicated, See vol. xxii. p. 400. 

With respect to name of Rome and the related terms, the first 
thing that strikes a philologist is the great fluctuation of the vowel, 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of the Semitic dialects, and is so 
foreign to Greek and Latin. The following names are historically 
connected, and spring from the same Aigypto-Tuscan root RoM. 
Ramnes, the chief of the three original tribes of Rome, Remus, Roma, 
Romulus, Jupiter Ruminus, and Rumon an ancient name of the 
Tiber. St. Jerome gives two of the leading derivations of Rome: 
Roma aut fortitudinis nomen apud Grescos est, aut sublimitatis apud 
Ebreeos, (Advers. Jovin. lib. ii.) My own idea is, that Rome must 
necessarily have been named after its tutelar deity, which was pro- 
bably the one above mentioned. St. Augustine, in explaining several 
of Jupiter's titles, says, that he was called Tigillusand Ruminus quod 
tanquam tigillus mundum contineret ac sustineret : quod aleret omnia, 
quod rumé, id est mamma aleret animalia. Unum mundum duos 
deos esse voluerunt, Jovem atque Janum, quem continere dicunt mun- 
dum, et mammam dare animalibus ; nec tamen propter heec duo opera 
tam longé inter se vi et dignitate diversa, duo dii esse compulsi sunt, 
sed unus Jupiter, propter illud Tigillus, propter hoc Ruminus ap- 
pellatus est, (De Civ. Dei vii. 11.) With Tigillus 1 would connect 
the town Tigulia, (Plin. iii. 5, 7,) and the proper names Tigellius and 
Tigellinus. ‘Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings, xv. 29) was assuredly named 
after his gods, but I believe the origin of the Roman Tigillus is to be 
found in the Syriac dikla, a palm tree, which gave name to the tribe 
Diklah, (Gen. x. 27,) and to the river Diklat, the Tigris. The Hid- 
dekel of Gen. ii. 14, is related to Dikla, as Hophra to Pharaoh. See 
“‘ Aer.” 

In the Semitic languages, the term for pomegranate is, Hebrew, 
RiMON ; Arab., RuMAN; Syriac, RUMNA; Ethiop., ReMaN ; 
Coptic, eRMAN. Like dik/a, this word gave name to a god, a river, 
a tribe. The Syrian god Rimmon is well known, and he is also 
called Hadad Rimon, (Zech. xii. 11.) Now I have already found 
Hadad in Italy, (see “ Adad,” xviii, 288 ;) and I believe that Rimmon 
is the Jupiter Ruminus of St. Augustine. An old name of the Tiber 
was Rumon: Hoc est Tyberini fluminis proprium, adeo ut ab antiquis 
RKumon dictus sit, quasi ripas ruminans et exedens: in sacris etiam 
Serra dicebatur, (Serv. in En. viii. 63.) The river Rumon is con- 
nected with a pomegranate, as the river Hiddekel, Diklat, or Tigris, 
is connected with a date tree. The tribe of Diklah is equivalent to 
Phoenices, from phenix palma dactylifera, a date tree, and supplies 
an analogy for Romani from ruman malus Punica, a pomegranate. 

Jupiter Cassius is represented with a pomegranate in his hand as 
the emblem of productiveness ; and I have shewn that Cassius is the 
same as Cadmus or Hermes, Neph, or Genius, the author of pro- 
duction, &c. Ruminus is.only another form of this creative power. 
In Arabic, besides ruman malum Punicum, I find rumanah nomen 
unitatis, a unit, one ; and this, according to Macrobius, is the meaning 
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of the sungod Adad, which may be proved from the Coptic. Hence 
Adad and Rimmon are merely different titles of the same deity. 

The pomegranate was made the emblem of productiveness or 
abundance, and passed into a proverb: Repletus est preeceptis divinis, 
sicut malogranatum ; Repleti sunt operibus bonis, sicut malam Punicum, 
(Buxtorf. Lex. Rabbin. v. Rimon.) Jahn thinks that Rimmon may 
have been the tutelar deity of pomegranates. He was so, and some- 
thing more. The pomegranate in the hand of Jupiter Cassius was 
only anemblem: Minerva was not altogether the tutelar goddess of 
owls. Rimmon and Jupiter Ruminus presided over dissolution, tend- 
ing to reproduction, and are the same as the Aégypto-Tuscan Tages 
and Mutinus. As Tages, Takon, or Dagon, signifies putredo, and is 
the oiic or idve Of the Phenician cosmogony, the putrescent teeming 
mud or matrix of all organized beings, (see “ Tages,” xxiii. 298 ;) so 
Rimmon and Ruminus are derived from the Semitic root RoM, to 
putrify, to turn into worms, ‘Thus, on the second morning the manna 
bred worms, but on the Sabbath it did not putrify. See Exod. xvi. 
20, 24; and compare Arab. ram computruit, rumam, ramim cariosus, 
rimah caries, morticinium, (Castell.) 


Bedford. W. B. WINNING, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—MERCHANT TAYLORS’, 


Sir,—I had the honour a few months since to forward you some re- 
marks in connexion with public schools, more particularly that of 
Merchant Taylors’, in reply to a correspondent of yours, inquiring 
its regulations, &c., and what the men had done, and were in the 
habit of doing, at the universities. Added to the above was a list for 
some years of the honours taken at the universities by Merchant 
Taylor men. I do not consider this latter part of my communication 
complete without the following list of classes, &c., obtained during the 
last examinations. 


CaMBRIDGE MatuematTIcaL Tripos. 
1843. 
F. H. Cox, Senior Opt. 
Crassicau Tripos. 


Classis I. 
F. H. Cox. 
OxFrorpD. 
1842, 
In Literis Humanioribus. In Disciplinis Math. et Phys. 
Classis II. Classis I. 
Richard Simpson. Henry D. Heatly. 


Classis IIT, 
Henry D. Heatly. 
Henry Bittleston. 
Thomas Spinks. 


Classis IV. 
Robert T. Mills. 
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1843. 
Classis I. Classis I. 
Henry L. Mansel. Henry L. Mansel. 
Paul Parnell. Paul Parnell. 


Classis IT. 
Leopold J. Bernays. 

The above forms a record of splendid success, unparalleled in the 
history of any school, and unparalleled in the annals of any college at 
Oxford, save Christ Church, which, it must be recollected, is of about 
six times the size of that of St. John’s. 

I do feel an honest pride in calling attention to this success of my 
old schoolfellows. They have raised the character both of their 
school and their college to a pitch of eminence which cannot but com- 
mand the gratitude, esteem, and admiration of all St. John’s men as 
well as old Merchant Taylors’. This, I feel, will be an all-sufficient 
answer to the query of your correspondent as to what Merchant ‘Tay- 
lor men are capable of achieving. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, MSS. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Order of Daily Service, the Litany, and Order of the Administration of the 
Holy Communion, with Plain Tune, according to the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 4to. Burns. 


To the initiated in early church music this title probably describes the 
work sufficiently, and it is only necessary to allude to the execution of 
which, it is not too much to say that in the Roxburgh days, when 
bibliomania was raging, a more beautiful black-letter gem could 
scarcely have been produced. Every page is enclosed in a dark and 
varied wood-cut border, with arabesque ornaments, such as recal, and 
some of them, if the writer mistakes not, are fac-similes of, works of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The whole is rubricated, and 
the red better printed than in any modern books recently published. 
There are large-paper copies for the accommodation of book epicures, 
but they must be fastidious who would not sit down contented with 
the small, 

But apart from these exterior considerations the book is both curious 
and valuable. ‘To the most enthusiastic worshipper of the Reforma- 
tion, the modification of the ancient service which Cranmer desired 
and recommended, and Marbeck modelled, cannot but be interesting. 
The one a martyr in deed, though not in will; the othera martyr in will, 
though not in deed: of whom Fox writes with great exultation, ‘ That 
being with the other condemned, but not burned; cast by the law, 
but by pardon saved ; appointed with the rest” (Testwood, Filmer 
and rie “to die, and yet not dead, he liveth, (God be praised !) 
and yet to this present day singeth merrily and playeth on the organs.” 
Perhaps this same singing and playing saved his life, for it may have 
been easier in those times to burn Calvinists than find organists. 
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There is a feature, however, in the “ Book of Common Praier, 
noted, Grafton, 1550,” which carries its origin far beyond the days of 
Marbeck and Tallis. In the spirit which distinguished the best of 
our reformers nothing was wantonly altered. Marbeck’s endeavours 
seem to have been to adapt the Gregorian tones to English words; 
and if he made any alteration it was to simplify the elder music, 
and so distribute it that there should be but one note for a syllable, 
except in rare instances. Whether the effect of this may not be rather 
monotonous, and whether our ears may not be too long accustomed to 
harmonies to bear unisons again or not, the value of a work which 
gives | hechagangeaon to very much that has hitherto been retained in our 
cathedrals or traditionary authority, will not be disputed by any but 


those who would wish to see the whole system of choral worship 
subverted. 





Scriptural Communion with God. The Holy Bible Arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, &c. Divided into Sections, with Introductions and 
Prayers, and Notes, for the Student and Inquirer. Rivingtons. 


Mr. ‘TownseEnpD has laboured with considerable success in the field of 
Scripture chronology, and we are very glad to meet him writing on a 
subject which his studies enable him to write upon with benefit to 
others, and without exposing himself. The plan of this first number 
of a commentary seems very good ; and if it is effectively carried out, 
it will be a valuable addition to biblical literature. How far this has 
been done one would hesitate to decide immediately on the appear- 
ance of a first part. A prayer suggested by the passage of Scripture, 
and consecutive on meditation, is what many persons want, especially 
in reading the Old Testament. Those we have read are clear and 
distinctly intelligible, while their bearing on the previous passages is 
forcible. The first introductory note which caught the writer's eye 
contained a greatly-overstated argument, brought forth in defence of a 
theory which few calling themselves Christians are daring enough to 
reject :—* The whole [account of the fall] is allegorical, or the whole 
is literal. If it be allegorical, then there was no fall ;—then there is no 
redemption, no sacrament, no church, no promise of our immortality, 
no remedy for evil,” &c., (p. 59.) Believing the literal account of the 
fall as fully as we believe any historical fact in the Old Testament, it 
is surely doubtful whether all, from Origen to Coleridge, who have 
taken the opposite view, have so much as hinted at or suspected that 
any such consequences would follow. A passage in the Christian 
Year seems to include Mr. Keble among these deniers; and sorry as 
we are that he and Wegscheider should agree in this point, there seems 
no doubt that the dead and the living witnesses are above the average 
of mental acuteness, Pages 35, 37, are written in a much better 
style, and treat the difficult subject of Scripture geology very judiciously. 
But, in commenting on the Book of Genesis, every man seems to grow 
inspired; and between Miltonian traditions and his own fancy, he is 
pretty sure to tell what were the effects of the fallon man, what moral 
qualities constituted the image of God in him, and much other infor- 
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mation more curious than convincing. This is not said to depreciate 
Mr, 'Townsend’s labours; in fact, they are much less presumptuous 
than Mr. Scott’s; but he does not escape from the general—perhaps 
universal contagion. 


Thirteen Tracts. (A Series.) Published by the Society for Promoting the 
Religious Principles of the Reformation. 


Tue Editor’s attention has been particularly called to these tracts. 
The first he read appeared to him better in feeling and spirit than 
most of the previous publications from that quarter which had fallen 
in his way. But the seventh and following tracts explained this un- 
usual civility. Tractarianism—* The Tractarian Sect’’—was the real 
object of attack. To brand with that odious name both the good 
and evil of men, who, however dissatisfied with their mother church, 
adhering to her on principle, from a dread of sectarianism, can never 
be a sect, may be very clever, but seems somewhat ignorant; and 
it may be reasonably suspected that none are doing Rome’s work 
more surely than they who excite groundless prejudices against 
them. Three well-defined classes of men go by the name of 
Tractarians, Puseyites, &c. Some of high character, and considerable 
erudition and talent, who have lived a little too much among the 
Fathers to appreciate their own oe and acquired for them that in- 
tense veneration which has acted sometimes unfavourably on their 
judgment. Their followers are divided into the men who follow them 
from real admiration of their characters, and see everything with their 
eyes, and the men who are weak enough to be pleased with the oppo- 
sition they excite, and vain enough to be gratified by the personal dis- 
tinction conferred by peculiarity. Much, however, both in action and 
profession of all these, is right; and yet on their account it is endea- 
voured to brand the majority of the English clergy with a charge of 
popery, because they have not been too proud to listen when their 

rethren pointed out that their duties might be better discharged than 
they were. Surely it is sad enough when men who would endeavour 
to fetch home Christ’s scattered sheep to their forsaken fold use erro- 
neous arguments or injudicious means. But nothing could be more 
likely to confirm them in both than the violence with which Satan has 
stirred up many loud professors of religion to abuse and vilify, under a 
common title, every rash innovator and every faithful and con- 
scientious clergyman who understands his Bible to command acts and 
define doctrines which any schismatic chooses to consider popish. 
These miserable tracts, at a penny each, may rouse the vindictive 
passions of many a weak brother for whom Christ died, and work out 
the ends of the destroyer as surely as the worst publications against 
which they are aimed. The whole controversy is one which few 
clergymen, and very few laymen indeed, are qualified to enter upon. 
In popular discussions, the party will be most triumphant which 
claims least for the governing and most for the governed ; republicanism 
is the policy, independency the creed, of every irreligious man. The 
arguments of these may be brought down to the capacity of a child. 
No tyranny, no priestcraft, will always be music in the vulgar ear. 
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But the rights of kings and bishops could not easily be explained eyen 
to honest, uneducated people, brought up with the prejudices of the 
age in which they received their first impressions. Scarce a glimpse 
of the drift of the antagonist arguments is caught by the tract writer, 
who professes to refute them. 





A Visit to the East. By the Rev. H. Formby, M.A. 12mo. Burns. 


Tuis is a very sensible and well-written tour, of which it would be no 
disagreeable task to say a good deal, especially as it is made the 
vehicle for many well-digested opinions, besides curious facts. The 
following quotations, however, will occupy too much room to allow of 
any further notice. If the former isto be depended upon as generally 
true of German universities, it isa very deplorable state of matters :— 


“‘ But unhappily, although the universities bear a curious testimony to the 
necessity of some monastic system or other, they are far from being exclu- 
sively monastic institutions for the cultivation of science. They are the resort 
of a lawless, independent body of students, who educate themselves by the 
instrumentality of their professors, and acknowledge far less lawful restraint 
than robbers. Four faculties—theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and philo- 
sophy—maintain their respective professors and proselytes, and within each 
there is a system of rivalry perpetually at work that is scarcely credible. The 
professor maintains a crowded audience by his popularity alone; and when 
this resource fails, his assembly ceases : he has no moral power of control or 
rebuke whatever, and for the most part knows scarcely so much of his pupils 
as to be certain that their names are on his list. Now students in ree 
jurisprudence, and medicine, having a tolerably practical course before them 
when they enter into life, do either really learn their vocation, or else sink 
into obscurity ; but theology is the refuge city of the very refuse of the whole 
body. If there is a student whose reckless braggadocio demeanour, stunted 
cap, and uncommon dress, distinguishes him from others, he is a‘ student in 
theology.” None so fond of low haunts, immoral songs, beer-drinking, 
smoking, and brawling, as the student in theology; and from these elements 
in due time arises the future professor, whose usual course is to recommend 
himself by some talent or aptitude of speech to the notice of the government 
minister, A cautious statesman will be studious to provide proper variety 
upon so exciting and dangerous a topic as religion. ‘The new professor is 
therefore chosen — for some eminent points of difference in his system 
of teaching from that of his colleagues; in short, the object specially sought 
for is variety, with a view to practise the student’s mind in judging for him- 
self. The professor is selected and appointed that he may differ from his col- 
leagues; and unless he does differ, he fails to fulfil the design of his appoint- 
ment. This, I was told, was highly desirable, in order that the truth might 
be finally elicited. But time has been silently progressing ; and if the truth 
has ever been uppermost, it has certainly come to the surface without having 
been recognised ; as a drowning man now and then comes up, only to sink at 
last beyond allrecovery. But observe how this affects the imperfect form of 
church-constitution which still lingers in protestant Germany. The country 
still maintains something of the ancient ecclesiastical land-division into 
parishes; and the little country churches, with their rural population, are full 
of lingering attachment to their old church-associations. Now the only mi- 
nistry they possess are the progeny of these philosophical divinity-schools ; 
their only service is a long discourse, full perhaps of many undeniable propo- 
sitions, preceded and followed by a meagre hymn. Jeroboam, it appears, went 
through some form of priestly ordination, although he chose the lowest of the 
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people to be priests. But the protestant preachers have not even a form of 
ordination ; a royal licence empowers them to practise theology, and a patron's 
presentation opens the way to a cure; and in this manner they enter upon 
their task of teaching from the pulpit the same philosophic doctrine, whatever 
this may be, that they have learned from the professor whose lectures pleased 
them the most. 

“The notion of a faith once delivered to the saints, and earnestly to be con- 
tended for, is no part of their system; which is really little or nothing more 
than a periodical task of declamation. And if it be asked to what this sad state 
of things is originally owing, the answer must needs be, to that stormy period 
which first introduced the principle of private judgment into faith, and deprived 
the followers of Martin Luther of the Christian blessing of an apostolic hier- 
archy. Protestant Germany is, in consequence, now fallen away to a mere 
battle-place of the wildest theories and most lawless extravagances, which 
make but a flimsy covering for the gulf of infidelity that lies below them. 

“This is a melancholy, but unhappily a true, picture of the spiritual state 
of Protestant Germany. I went to Berlin with a high idea of German learn- 
ing; but a short time satisfied me of the entire baselessness of their system. 
Nothing could be so wearisome and fruitless as their incessant arguings and 
disputes ; no two persons were to be found with the same belief and no two 
teachers with the same doctrine ; their few churches thinly and miserably at- 
tended, and even the scanty liturgy they possess, obliged to be imposed by the 
military power of the late king ; and yet such is the indelibly devotional turn 
of the German character, that, with all this disadvantage, they are far from 
being either a profane or a trifling people.”—pp. 9—11. 


The next extract shifts the scene to asteam-boat on the Danube, 
but is no less interesting and far more beautiful :— 


“ Wherever a Jew is found in Poland or Russia, or indeed in any country 
where they have kept themselves tolerably distinct from other people, if he be 
on a journey in the midst of the most motley assembly, he never omits, morn- 
ing and evening, to retire into a corner to say his prayers, which are usually 
repeated in a very audible tone. Though the company jeer and mock at him, 
he steadily proceeds, and bestows not the least notice upon them until he has 
completed his duty. If he be of some little rank, he produces his muslin veil 
with its deep blue border, and, binding his phylactery upon his forehead, he 
performs his devotions, utterly unconscious of the remarks passed upon him. 
Those who were now on board seemed in the same manner to pass almost the 
whole day in reading or chanting parts of the psalms and the prophets, mixed 
with portions from the works of rabbinical authors, some of which were in 
manuscript, but for the most part in a kind of quarto-sized print, of either 
Amsterdam or Venetian type. At different times of the day the seniors would 
assemble together, and, wearing their veils and phylacteries, commence a kind 
of wailing chant, not altogether unpleasant to listen to; but throughout the 
whole day it was scarcely possible to fix upon a time during which some one 
of their company would not be studying either his Bible or his commentary. 
I used now and then to go among them and endeavour to speak to them, and 
uniformly found the readiest disposition, both to converse of their condition at 
home, their faith, and their prospects in Palestine, where they were going, 
with a full confidence and trust, I must do them the justice to say, in the 
power and mercy of the Almighty towards them, that is very rarely to be 
found in a Christian. The great difficulty of understanding the broken Ger- 
man which they spoke,with their singular pronunciation, was a drawback upon 
these dialogues, from which a large fund of very useful information might, I 
am convinced, have been gleaned, relative to their habits and tone of thought ; 
and [ am now sorry I did not make better use of the favourable occasion ; but 
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the exceeding dirt of their own persons, and of all their possessions, was such 
as to make a European really afraid to go amongst them. 

“We soon passed the Russian forts at the opening of the chief of the seven 
mouths of this great river, which the known diplomatic cunning of that power 
has had the address to secure for itself by one of the late treaties, and came 
into the Black Sea—really ‘ black sea ;’ for though not sufficiently black to 
change a man into an Ethiopian, if he were to bathe in it, or to serve as ink, 
it possesses a visible and distinct black hue above all other seas. We con- 
tinued more than a day on the passage, with an occasional glimpse of the 
low coast, till we touched at Varna, the scene of a great Russian and Turkish 
campaign, where we landed, and paid a visit to the pasha, previous to embark- 


ing for the great river, as the Bosphorus is here termed, dividing the eastern 
and western worlds.”—pp, 31—33. 





Sephardim, or the History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. By James Finn 

Esq. Rivingtons. 

Tue history of the Jewish nation since the dispersion has been too 
frequently a tale of sorrow and shame—shame lighting rather on the 
heads of their persecutors than themselves, yet deteriorating their cha- 
racter as it injured their influence—to promise much of interest for the 
general reader. The present volume is therefore well-timed, as giving 
a glimpse of that most interesting people in a region where prosperity 
seems to have attended their labours, and elevated them for awhile 
into the higher walks of the society in which it was their lot to sojourn. 
Not that the rank of a man is any criterion of his moral worth, or that 
the characteristics of one generation are always transmitted to another, 
but that the Sephardim or Spanish Jews were to have been of more 
political importance and intellectual attainment than the Ashkenazim 
or Polish and German Jews. 

At present, indeed, the case appears to be reversed ; and those who 
have had good opportunities to form an opinion, say, that high moral 
character and worth seem to be more frequently met with in Warsaw 
than Seville. Mr. Finn is the first person by whom we have seen it 
affirmed that the Jews of Lisbon “are esteemed for integrity.” But 
perhaps no family of the race can shew a more interesting history from 
their beginnings hitherto than the Sephardim, even if the curious evi- 
dence relative to their residence on the coasts of Spain, in the days of 
Solomon, be rejected, as well as their claims of an abode there during 
the second temple. The Omeiad Caliphate, indeed, raised up the 
fortunes of the Israelites, set some in high places of honour, as well as 
wealth, and gave them leisure to pursue those studies which made 
them famous in the universities of Christendom, and probably induced 
Pope Alexander IT. to approve the conduct of the Spanish bishops who 
protected the Jews from the invaders of the Saracens as “ those whom 
divine goodness may have predestined to salvation,” and St. Bernard 
to direct the crusaders neither to persecute nor slaughterthem. For 
they are dispersed for this purpose, that while they are paying the just 
penalty of so great a crime, they continue to be witnesses of our re- 
demption,” (p. 181)—language very different from that of many 
councils and the holy inquisition. 

To give a sketch of this history from the Mahometan invasion, their 
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oasis “4 peace and the wide waste of their sufferings and trials, would 
exceed th e limits that can be assigned it; but he who would read a 
lively and pleasant sketch of the people, their literature and arts, 
brought down quite to the present day, will be well repaid by reading 

this agreeable volume, of which the following passage may serve as a 
specimen :— 

“The royal treasurer was a Jew, Joseph ben Ephraim, grandson of Abi- 
boset the Levite; handsome, prudent, skilled in music, and trustworthy: he 
had sons of nobles for attendants, a chariot with horses, and a guard of filty. 
Martin Gonsalo, a warrior, was subordinate to this Joseph, but under the in- 
fluence of anger and envy, he withdrew, and laboured to prejudice the mind of 
the youthful king against ‘the Jews. He offered to purchase of the crown the 
vassalage of Joseph the treasurer, Samuel ben Waker the physician, recently 
appointed councillor, and ten other principal Jews, with all their families, for 
a specified sum of money. The king consented, and Joseph was so ill-treated 
by his new lord, as to die under his sufferings. On hearing this, Alonso was 
high ly indignant, and gave his late favourite an honourable burial at Cordova, 
attended by a procession of cavalry soldiers; and he released his family and 
goods. 

‘* The persecutor then imprisoned Samuel Waker, his two brothers, and his 
children ; seized his property, tortured him to death, and kept him unburied 
for a year, until his death was discovered by an astrologer. 

«The youthful mind of the king was diverted and kept occupied by Gonsalo, 
whom he raised to the nobility of Alcantara. This favourite pursued his un- 
relenting project of destroying the Jews, removing at first the principal men 
from court, one at a time, so as not to alarm the king's suspicions. Sending 
for Samuel! ben Jehas:, and R. Moses Aboriel, he requested a sum of money 
as a loan to the crown, too large to be procured, and then offered his mediation 
to conciliate the king with whatever sum they could afford. But this scheme 
was frustrated by the Jews carrying their contribution themselves the next 
day ; and the king was pleased to retain R. Moses as his principal secretary. 

‘A Moorish war gave a new occasion to Gonsalo for proceeding in his ob- 
ject. He proposed to banish the Jews, and make use of their possessions to 
meet the exigencies of the army ; offering to purchase the right of making this 
seizure for a large amount of re ady money ; but this proposition the nobles 
withstood, particularly the Archbishop Giles; and when R. Moses heard this 
counsel of their enemy, he sent letters to all the synagogues ; and the congre- 
gations wept, fasted, and prayed before God. 

*“Gonsalo being successful in his expedition, conceived that now the king 
would refuse him no petition he could make. ‘ But he knew not that God's 
mighty hand was against him ;° for the king, aware of his design, and inclined 
to favour the Jews, sent to apprehend him amidst his army: but he fled to a 
strong city, and endeavoured to treat with his sovereign, using, with those 
about him, the most contemptuous epithets against the king. Alonso ordered 
all his goods to be confiscated, his brothers to be imprisoned, and the strong 
city to be invested, so as to take him alive. The king’s esquire being slain by 
the archers on the walls, he had the castle set on fire, and as the rebel at- 
tempted to escape, he was taken, slain, and cast into the flames. ‘This was 
in the month of February, and all Israel sang this song unto God their de- 
liverer: Sing unto God, for he is good, and hath favourably regarded his 
people for his mercies’ sake: God is a man of war,—he hath fought for us. 
Thy right hand, O God, is strong, and by thy thunder hast thou cast down all 
our enemies, and rew arded them for their wickedness.’ “—pp. 185—187. 


—————e 


Discourses Addressed to an intelligent and attentive C ongregation. By the Rev. 
J. Grant. Rivingtons. 


DISAGREEABLE as is the effect of a compliment to embryo buyers of 


ager 
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a book in its title-page, there appears to be much worthy of approba- 
tion in the subsequent pages, and certainly no trace of a mind en- 
feebled by paralysis and the domestic calamities alluded to in the pre- 
face. The sermons (some of them assuredly) are very interesting, and 
the subjects attractive, while passages occur of considerable elo juence. 


The History of Ancient America, anterior to the time of Columbus, proving the 
Identity of the Aborigines with the Tyrians and Israelites, oud the Intro- 
duction of Christianity into the Western “Her misphere by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
By George Jones, M.R.S.J., F.S.V. Longman. 


A BOLD conjecture has often led the way to an important truth, 
Hence it is not wise to laugh at once at any strange notion a mau may 
nee up who has pursued any inquiry with ardour. At the same 

ime, there are certain bounds; and when a curious and interesting 
conjecture is advanced with a most self-gratulatory flourish of tr nee ts 
as the discov ery of a fact, and the evidences advanced are not stronger 
than a person of tolerab ly well-informed mind and active imagination 
would probab ily _— for almost any other notion he might choose to 
advocate, one Is disposed to withhold the credit due to its author from 
a repugnance against being imposed upon. 

We will therefore leave Mr. Jones to the proof, and merely narrate 
facts of the first peopling of America. hi the year before Christ, 
. when the victorious Macedonian entered Tyre, the friendly 

Sidonians conveyed away in their galleys such Tyrian families as 
saved themselves by flight from the devastated city. From thence 
hey sailed to C arthage, where the Macedonian agent there resident 
made no objection to allow their vessels to be freighted for a protracted 
voyage ; which done, they set sail, and passing by the pillars of Her- 
cules, ares ed at the Tyrian province, the Canary Islands. — Here it 
rh be hoped they would have found a re sting-p lace: but two dith- 

les presented themselves , one addressing itself to their fears, the 
other to their honour. An enemy might have watched their course, 
and the Sidonians might have asked, “ Who for the entertainment was 
to pay 7” Accordingly, they discharged the debt by ceding the 
islands to the Sidonians in exchange for all their ships, save one, and 
sailed themselves for America in the remainder. Landing at Florida, 
they took possession of the desert Jand, and ultimately settling in he 
southern continent, built Copan, on the altar of which may yet be read 
the sculptured memorial of their adventures. 

It should be observed, that all this was discovered during the study 
necessary for the composition of “ The Historical Israel-Indian Tra: gedy 
of Tecumseh, the last of the Shawanos,” which, together with sundry 
other volumes by the same author, will shortly be published. 


if 
de 
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Text Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C.J. Gieseler. Translated from 
the German, by Francis Cunninghame. 3 vols. royal 8vo. Wiley and 
Putnam. 

Tuts work, by Gieseler, an English translation of which has been 

printed in Philade ‘Iphia, is now published in MOnGOE. It is prefaced 

by five American testimonies to its value, but probably one which 1s 
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not quoted there will be considered as important as any of them by 
those who really use the book for purposes of investigation. Mr. 
Dowling, in his “ Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical 
History,” says, “* The plan of the work is admirable, and it is exceed- 
ingly well executed. Though the author is a Rationalist, he seems 
more desirous to suppress than to obtrude offensive peculiarities. It 
has been translated in America, where rationalism is treated with more 
gentleness than it is in this country, but the translator, Mr. Cunning- 
hame, cannot be congratulated on having made a successful version.” 

This opinion, however, was given in 1838, and referred to an edi- 
tion of which the present may not be an exact reprint, while the 
errors he alluded to were not those of bias or affectation, such as dis- 
graced Maclaine, but mistakes which time would bring to light 
and correct. Not having the former edition within reach, we are 
unable to compare them. The plan of the work is this—short notices 
of, first, the leading ecclesiastical events; then, perhaps, the theology, 
then the polity, &e., of some given period, are arranged in successive 
chapters, until everything of importance has been touched upon in 
the text. In the notes, which form the largest proportion of the book, 
authorities are given for disputed facts, and matters of controversy 
are handled by references and quotations. Some of these have been 
interpolated by the translator; but as he has placed his contributions 
in brackets, he has avoided inflicting on the learned professor the im- 
putation of sending his pupils to Priestley, Milner, Campbell, Erskine, 
and Kchard, for a general knowledge of ecclesiastical history. How- 
ever, we are so well pleased to see our trans-atlantic neighbours in- 
quiring after the ancient ways, and sending us over such a valuable 
memento of their diligence, that it is only from a sense of duty one 


word is said of anything but praise. The E nglish student will con- 
sult Gieseler with advantage. 





Brief Notes on the Church of Scotland from 1555 to 1842. Witha Summary of 
her Ecclesiastical Government and Discipline, bearing upon the present Con- 
troversy. By E. C. Harington, Incumbent of St. David's, Exeter. 
Rivingtons, 

Tuts is a fasciculus of papers read at an Exeter Clerical Society on a 

subject little understood in England, yet one of great importance, 

espec ially at the present time. A modest and deprecatory preface 
assigns this as the cause for giving it publicity, and apologizes for its 
impe rfect and sketchy character. The papers have, however, that 
merit which is so often characteristic of literary sketches, as compared 
with entire histories, ‘They seize the most striking and interesting 
feature of the period on w hich they treat, and bring into small com- 
pass a good many facts and dates not readily to be met with else- 
where. The indifference of this country to the commotions at present 
going forward in the kirk is, indeed, so profound that perhaps few per- 
sous will trouble themselves to understand the veto act ; but a spark of 
sympathy is kindling in various places for the branch of Christ's chureh 
which is making such efforts at the present moment in the north, and 


much which may he ‘Ip to fan it to a fame may be found in Mr, Ha- 
rington’s Css: Vs. 
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Agnes de Tracey, a Tale of the Times of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. 12mo. Rivingtons. 


Tas is a defence of Archbishop Becket thrown into the form of a 
novel, and a very good one it is. Mr. Neale is a great admirer of 
his hero, and his work will probably give quite as fair an impression 
of his character as some who have affected to write history have done, 
with this advantage, that it will fall into the hands of a different class 
of readers. The unmitigated abuse to which Becket has been exposed 
for centuries, rendered it a bold thing in the first man who dared to 
speak in his favour. Now the tide is turned, and Agnes de Tracey 
swims pleasantly on its tide. There is a good deal of information, 
more accurate than such works usually contain, on the details of life 
in the twelfth century, and the tale is full of movement and interest. 





The Remembrance of Christ. A Sermon. By the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite. 
12mo. Rivingtons. 


It is very seldom we can spare room for a separate notice of a single 
sermon, but the ability and catholicity with which the subject is han- 
dled in this discourse, and the present necessity for clear and compre- 
hensive exhibitions of the doctrine of the eucharist, such as it contains, 
eminently recommend it as an antidote both to low and superstitious 
views of the holy communion. 


The Life of William Wilberforce. By his Sons. New edition, abridged. 
12mo. Seeley. 


Tue life of Wilberforce will long continue a standard work, as com- 
memorating the most conspicuous man in rank and attainments who 
appeared during a remarkable aspect of religious society. Many, 
however, who would really wish to obtain a view of his life and 
habits on that or on political grounds, and pay a reasonable tribute to 
his many private and public virtues, would have no time to travel 
through the larger biography, and will learn more from the present 
edition than the former. The history of the abolition of the slave 
trade alone is of such historical importance that if Wilberforce had 
no other claim than arose from the part he acted in that great 
measure, his life would be indispensable in every historical library ; 
and for those to whom personal holiness has a special charm, when 
combined with a position in society which is too often inimical to 
spirituality of mind, here is a volume which will repay perusal even 
better than its more elaborate predecessor. 





Many of the following have been sometime published :— The First 
Report of the Lichfield Society for the Encouragement of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,” containing a long and interesting Address by Mr. Gresley, 
(Walters, Rugely.) “ Anti-duel, or a Plan for the Abrogation of 
Duelling,” by J. Dunlop, (Houlston and Stoneman.) His plan is to 
form an association of persons who pledge themselves neither to send 
hor accept a challenge. This sentence is worth consideration—“ A com- 
bination of the whole men of a factory or workshop has not been found 
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necessary to abolish a drink usage or a series of these ; but the associa- 
tion of ten per hundred of the artisans has been found i in a crowd of 
cases quite sufficient.” An able Sermon, preached at Liverpool by 
the Rey. Cecil Wray, (Burns.) ‘ The Poor and their Guardians,” a 
sermon, by the Rev. J. Hicks—a faithful and useful discourse, 
« Squire Allworthy and Farmer Blunt,” by the Rev. W. Palin, 
(Rivingtons)—a good tract ; but the tide seems to set strong just now 
against the excellent measure he advocates—the Wee kly Oflertory. 
“ The Prayer for the C hure h Militant, and the Surplice, in Reply to 
the Qu: irte ‘rly Review.” It is almost a wonder that any one should 
have thought so weak an article worth a reply.“ Four Letters to the 
Bishop of St. Davids,” by Cambrensis, (Longmans)—an earnest appeal 
in behalf of that see for the i improvement of its very inadequately en- 
dowed livings, at least against the t impoveris shing an already depressed 
ehureh by any further alienations. The C hurch and the Wesle yans, 
their Differences shewn to be [Mssential,” (Burns.) A very good tract, 
 \ Memoirof Grace Darling, (Warde Office, Be rwick-upon-Tweed ) 
il aap y but interesting collection of various notices of that heroic 
girl, ‘The Traveller's Guide,” (Sherwood)—an account of all the 
means of locomotion supplied by railways and steam-boats. ‘True 
Stories, from the History of the Church,” by the Rev. T. IKing, (Hasel- 
den,) is a very good child’s book, containing an outline of some of the 
church’s most striking incidents, to the death of Julian. “ The Parent's 
High Commission,” (Hatchard )—an agreeable little volume, placing an 
important fact ina striking light. With some children, indeed, it seems 
to matter very little what their parents think or do, With others, it 1s 
everything ; but with all the perpetual instant seuse of responsibility 
onthe latte r, not only as to their attainments but the cultivation of their 
feclings—nay, the ministering to their happiness, is a matter that can 
never be stated too strongly nor too often. The True Position of the 
Scottish Mpiscopal Church, by lf. B. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh. A 
Sermon Delivered on the Day Appointed ‘by the Diocesan Synod for 
receiving Congregational Ofte ‘rings in aid of the Scottish Kpiscop: aul 
Church Society,( Burns)—an excellent discourse, setting forth the claims 
of the Scottish church on the support of its members. Would that our 
own could act with the same beautiful correctness, and that our sister 
were not subjected to the incubus of voluntaryism aud poverty!) “An 
Kssay on Cathedral W orship,’” by HL. D. Ryder, Canon Residentiary 
of Lichtield, (Rivingtons), contains some ood practical observations 
onthe subject of which it treats. “The Moral effect of Irregularities 
in the Ritual of the Church” (Burns) is a valuable paper from the 
Christian Remembrancer of April, this year. We should be more 
disposed to temporize with some of the abuses and neglects referred 
to than the writer. But his argument is unanswerable. “ The Anatomy 

~ Pharisaism,” (Burns,) a tract for the month of May, seems too 
nearly to identify the errors and follies of good men with the hypocrisy 
of bad ones. “ The English Journal of Education,” (Darton and Clark,) 
seven numbers of which have now appeared, is a publication which 
cannot be too strongly recommended to all who are engaged in that 
Inost Important work. It is conducted with much ability. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


tHE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE—CALCUTTA, ISLINGTON, AND 
“RECORD” FALRNESS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MORNING Post.” 


Sin,—It will be a satisfaction to me, and also to many others, if you can 
insert the following letters in an early paper. The reason for sending them to 
‘The Record” was simply this, that many misrepresentations of the Bishop of 
London's Charge had been circulated in that journal. It appeared to me that 
such a communication, after all that had been said in ** The Record,” should 
not, in common fairness, have been delayed a single day. The letters will 
explain themselves; and therefore | will only add, that after the receipt of the 
first, the editor of ** The Record” stated that he would look into the matter. 
It appears to me that no hesitation was necessary. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. A. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE RECORD.” 


Sin,—As you have afforded an opportunity to many individuals to give ex- 
pression to their opinions respecting the Bishop of London’s Charge, you will 
not hesitate to allow me to state the views of the Bishop of Calcutta in the 
same document. 

| have seen a letter from the Bishop of Calcutta, in which he expresses his 
warmest approval of the course pursued by the Bishop of London. The lan- 
cuage of commendation, indeed, is so very strong and decided, that if the 
words were quoted, many persons would, lam convinced, be astonished at 
the unmeasured censures which have been cast upon the Bishop of London, 
in consequence of his Lordship’s Charge. The Bishop of Calcutta states that 
he views the Charge of the Bishop of London as the most important demon- 
stration that has yet been made against the views of “The Tracts for the 
Times.” Hie even remarks, that he considers it as one of the most important 
documents since the Reformation. But the fact which I wish more especially 
to make known to your readers is this :—the Bishop of Calcutta has actually 
reprinted the Bishop of London’s Charge, for the purpose of circulating it 
among the clergy in India. This is a very important fact, and | cannot but 
hope that it may tend to moderate the views of some persons on the questions 
discussed in the Charge. If such a man as the Bishop of Calcutta so far ap- 
proves of the Charge as to print it for circulation among his Clergy, I cannot 
but think that some persons in England have been mista.cn in the judgment 
which they have formed on this subject. You will agree with me in opinion, 
that the Bishop of Calcutta would not have reprinted the Charge if he had not 
viewed it as a powerful demonstration against the erroneous views and doc- 
trines of ‘‘ The Tracts for the Times.” 

Krom the importance of the subject you will, I trust, give immediate inser- 
tion tothis letter. When the minds of men have somewhat cooled, probably 
the course pursued by the Bishop of London will be regarded as the wisest 
that could have been adopted in the peculiar circumstances of the church at 
the present moment. Such at least is the view of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. A. 

May 31, 1843. 

(Second Letter.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE RECORD.” 


Sir,—As you have neither published my letter respecting the Bishop of 
Calcutta, nor stated the result of your inquiries, I feel bound to address you 
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again on the same subject. My impression is, that the letter should be 
on in order that the views of the Bishop of Calcutta may be made known. 

lany persons, feeling incompetent to offer an opinion of their own, are in- 
fluenced in this matter by the views of others ; consequently it is only an act 
of justice to the Bishop of London to publish the views of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta in the paper which has contained so many animadversions of the 
Charge. 

I beg then to state, in addition to my former letter, that I have seen a se- 
cond letter from the Bishop of Calcutta, written three months after the former, 
and after his lordship had become acquainted with what had occurred in Eng- 
land. In this letter he refers especially to the attacks made upon the Bishop 
of London’s Charge, and declares his adherence to the opinions expressed in 
his former letter respecting its value and importance. He also states that, in 
his opinion, the Bishop of London acted wisely in dwelling fully ont he 
rubrical directions of the church, after his condemnation of the Tractarian 
doctrines. The Bishop of Calcutta, moreover, does not hesitate to express his 
disapproval of the attacks which have been made upon the Charge. He also 
laments the spirit of opposition which has manifested itself. 

My feeling is, that your readers should be made acquainted with the views 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, especially as you have alluded to influential names 
on the other side. May I, then, ask for the publication of my two letters ’ 
Or, should you decline to insert them, may I ask to be favoured with a notice 
to that effect in your answers to correspondents, in order that I may publish 
them in some other way? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. A, 
June 9, 1843. 


STATE OF THE NEW SECT IN SCOTLAND. 
From “ The Witness.” 


In our last paper we earnestly called the attention of our readers belonging to 
friendly re a in other lands, to the financial state and prospects of the 
“ Free Church,” and to their great duty of aiding us in our mighty work, be- 
fore we are overtaken by the storm and inclemency of winter. Our friends 
everywhere should distinctly understand, that our funds, although very consi- 
derable, are not by any means equal to the task before us. What is that 
task? Just consider its magnitude. We must build 600 churches; we ought, 
if possible, to build 1000—we must support 500 ministers and their families, 
and 200 preachers—we must build schools over all Scotland, and support 
teachers everywhere—we must build or buy a college, and support professors— 
we must procure a mission-house, and support the whole missionary schemes 
of the church. All this must be done, and the larger proportion of it must be 
done immediately. This, of course, implies an immense outlay—an outlay 
far beyond any means at present at our disposal, or that we are likely to se- 
cure from our own people during this summer. This whole demand, besides, 
has come upon us at once. Unaccustomed as they have been either to build 
churches, or support ministers, many of our people have manifested the most 
surprising liberality, but others require very much to learn the duty of Chris- 
tian benevolence. But even if they were all as able and willing as could pos- 
sibly be expected, when did ever such an amount of duty devolve at once on 
any Christian church since the beginning of Christianity? And yet ours is a 
very small kingdom, and by no means wealthy. The circumstances of our 
case are altogether new and unexampled; and we are sure that onlooking 
churches require only to know fully and consider them, to induce them to 
come promptly and efficiently to our aid. What will be the result if we 
cannot build our churches before the winter sets in? Many do not realize 
the fact, that a large proportion of our congregations are at present worship- 
ping in the open air. They have no shelter above them but the canopy of 
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heaven. We were lately present at a large and most interesting meeting for 
open-air preaching, and we thought with ourselves—“ This is all very well 
during the heat of summer, but how will it do in the midst of rain, frost, 
and snow?” And yet multitudes of the most faithful of these people are so 
poor, that they cannot build churches for themselves, and there is not any- 
thing like money enough in the central fund to build churches for them. Aid 
must, therefore, either be procured immediately, or in a very few months mul- 
titudes of these people must be exposed to all the inclemency of a northern 
winter, in this inhospitable climate, or if they are not steadfast enough for 
this, they will be forced back under the shelter of the Erastian establishment. 
We are sure that no friend at a distance can contemplate such results without 
making an immediate effort to avert them; and one simultaneous effort on the 
part of all friendly churches would be amply sufficient for this purpose. 





THE NEW SECESSION. 


Tue “Edinburgh Standard” gives the following estimate of the number of the 
new secession as compared with that of those who still adhere to the esta- 
blishment. ‘‘ The number of ministers who have signed and adhered to the 
protest given into the general assembly on the 18th instant, is stated in the 
‘Witness’ of Tuesday, the 23rd of May, to be about 444. Ona careful exa- 
mination of al/ the names that have been hitherto printed in the ‘ Witness,’ 
it appears, however, that the number of ministers is only 395, of whom are— 





1. Parish ministers . i ‘ ; . ‘ 214 
2. Quoad sacraditto . ‘ ; p ; ; 144 
3. Professors . ‘ ‘ : : P ‘ 3 
4. Assistants and successors , ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 
5. Ordained assistants, missionaries, and others 
having no cure ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ 20 
Inall . , , 395 
The number of parish ministers in allis. s « « 


Deducting from which, the above , , — & wae 


There remain . o « « £63 
The number of ministers of parliamentary churches 
and chapels of ease is about : ‘ ; 246 
Deducting from which, the above. ° , 144 
There remain . ' 102 
Making together . . . 835 


It thus appears that there are 763 parish ministers, besides 102 ministers of 
chapels, who have not retired from the establishment.” 





KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 
Tue following is given by “ The Scotsman” as an estimate of the emoluments 
surrendered by the ministers who seceded from the Kirk of Scotland :—*‘ The 
stipend, in the lowest class of livings in our established church, is 158/. 6s. 8d. ; 
and the manse and glebe being valued on an average of 411. 13s. 4d., the 
poorest benefice is worth 200/. per annum. Where the teind (tithes) are ex- 
hausted and do not yield 158/. 6s. 8d., the deficiency is supplied from the 
exchequer. There were 196 out-parishes where the teinds were exhausted, but 
yielded 255/., including manse and glebe; and 470 parishes, with free teinds, 
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yielding about 2827. The average of 872 livings, paid from teinds and ex- 
chequer grants was 257/., including manse and glebe. The value of the livings 
in towns, which are paid from taxes, seat-rents, or burgh funds, may average 
about 350/. per annum. These data being premised, the incomes given up 
may be estimated as follows :— 


267 Parochial ministers, at 270/. each : ; £72,090 
17 Parliamentary ditto, whose stipend we believe is 1201. 2040 
17 Assistants, say 601. ° . , ‘ , , 1020 

164 Quoad sacra ministers, say 1251, . : : ~ 20,500 


4 Professors, say 400/._. , ; ‘ ; . 1600 





£97,250 
The aggregate of the incomes surrendered may therefore be estimated, in round 
numbers, at 100,0001., which is two-fifths of the whole revenue of the church. 
The average for each of 469 individuals is 2077. Many of the seceding mi- 
nisters are among the best paid in the establishment.” 


CHURCH VOLUNTARYISM. 


Tue following is a portion of a letter issued to the parishioners of 


St. Thomas, Newport, in the Isle of Wight. The writer is a clergy- 

> J p " 
man of much experience, who for some years laboured in one of the 
large parishes of the metropolis :— 


“TO THE PARISHIONERS AND CONGREGATION OF SAINT THOM As’, NEWPORT, 


‘© As I have just received a communication from Mr. R. B. S., which renders 
it necessary to make some fresh arrangement with respect to that part of the 
provision for the curate of Saint Thomas’ which has been derived from the 
parish, it seems to me that the best course I can pursue is to lay a statement 
before you of our present position as respects the matter in question, and the 
plan which I propose to adopt for the future. 

“ When the curacy was first proposed to me, I was told that it was cus- 
tomary to make a collection every half year for the curate, and that the amount 
collected each half year averaged from 80/. to 851. 

‘Independently of this, fifty-two guineas had usually been paid to the 
minister from another fund, raised to defray the expenses of the evening lec- 
ture. This lectureship had usually been held by the curate, although the ap- 
pointment was considered to rest with the parishioners. The wishes and in- 
tention of the parishioners on this point will be best gathered from the re- 
solution passed by them at a meeting held in the vestry-room, Sept. 14, 1841. 

“* At this meeting it was resolved unanimously, that it will be for the 
benefit of the town that the services of two clergymen should be secured, not 
only for the duties of the church, but also for the relative parochial duties. 
That to accomplish this desirable object, it was resolved, that the gentleman 
who may be appointed successor to the Rev. C. W. be the evening lecturer, 
on condition that he do appoint some gentleman to assist him, not only in the 
duties of the church service, but in all the parochial weekly duties which the 
clergyman is called upon to fulfil.’ 

* The curacy and lectureship being thus united, made the average amount 

usually contributed by the parish towards the support of their ministers about 

2201. per annum. I was also told that the management of the collections was 
in the hands of a committee, who paid over the several amounts from time to 
time to the minister, without his having anything further to do in the matter. 
Under this impression I accepted the curacy, and made my arrangements with 
respect to the fulfilment of the duties attached to it. 
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“Soon after Easter, 1842, Mr. S. called a meeting of the parishioners of 
St. Thomas’ at the National Schools, to lay before them the state of the fund for 
the evening lecture, and also of the fund which, since the refusal of the parish to 
pay church rates, had been raised to defray the ordinary church expenses. It 
appeared by Mr. S.’s statement, that although the collection for the evening 
lecture up to Easter, 1842, had been made, there was barely sufficient to make 
good the customary payment to the minister, and to defray the expenses up to 
Easter, 1841, leaving a deficiency of upwards of 80/., the amount required for 
the same purposes from Easter, 1841, to Easter, 1842. The fund for church 
expenses was in a still worse state, the deficiency here being above 120/., which 
was principally due to Mr. S. himself and to Mr. W. W. W. for sums which 
they had advanced from time to time, for carrying on the services of the 
church. 

‘Considerable regret was expressed at finding that matters were in so bad 
a state, but no effort or even proposal was made to make good the deficiency 
and reimburse these gentlemen the sums they had advanced, or to provide for 
either the evening lecture, or for church expenses in future. The only result 
was an understanding, that as these collections had failed to supply the amount 
required, they should for the future be discontinued. 

“ Rather than there should be any interruption in the services, I agreed to 
make collections from time to time in church to pay for lighting the church in 
the evenings, and for such other expenses as were necessary for the decent 
performance of divine worship; but I have not myself received anything on 
account of the evening lecture since I took charge of the parish. 

“The case with respect to the collections made for the curate, though not 
quite so bad, is far from satisfactory. The management of these, as before 
noticed, was some years back undertaken by a committee who at first divided 
the parish into districts, and collected in person. Afterwards a collector was 
appointed, who was told that the full amount collected was to be paid to the 
minister, and that he should have a per centage for his trouble out of the fund 
for charch expenses. 

‘‘On making up the accounts to the time of the Rev. C. W. resigning the 
curacy, it appeared that nearly 30/, was due to the collector for per centage, 
but as the fund for church expenses was already bankrupt, this sum was ad- 
vanced by Mr. S., and forms an additional item in the amount due to that 
gentleman from the parish, which now exceeds 1301. 

“The whole of what I have received from these collections has been a little 
more than 801., (viz., 23/. 1s. 10d., being the portion due to me of what was 
collected for the half year ending Christmas, 1841, and 58/. 7s. the amount of 
the collection for the half year from Christmas, 1841, to Midsummer, 1842,) 
and this is in fact nearly the whole of what I have received from the curacy 
since I have been here, (now above a year and a half ;) what I receive from other 


sources being not much more than sufficient to meet the payment which | 
make to the Rev. J. M.” 


——— 


(‘The following letter arrived too late for insertion among the Corre- 
spondence. | 


LETTER CONCERNING THE CEYLON EPISCOPATE, 

My prar Faienp,—You wished me to state on paper my reasons for taking 
an active part in endeavouring to procure a bishop for Ceylon. I will endea- 
vour briefly to recite them. 

Apart from the intrinsic value of episcopacy as an apostolic, not to say di- 
Vine, institution, and necessary to the integrity of every branch of the church, 
I think the course of God’s providential dealings indicates that to us as a na- 
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tion is committed the evangelization of Ceylon and the grafting of it into the 
olive of our church. 

For fifteen centuries the inhabitants of that rich and extensive island were 
left in heathen darkness, After that lapse of time (a.p. 1505) the Portuguese 
gained a footing on the coast, and introduced the knowledge of revelation 
under the form of the Roman-catholic faith. They propagated, however, the 
“form of godliness without the power thereof,” and taught a religion in 
theory that they themselves knew not how to practise. Lust, violence, and 
exaction, shewed that the spirit of Christ was not in them. 

For a century and a half they held possession of all the coasts of Ceylon, 
but then came the Dutch, who drove them out, and supplanted them (a.p. 
1650). These, with might and main, opposed Romanism,—but experience 
and Christianity alike teach us that we cannot extend truth by exhausting our 
strength in opposing one form of error. They did, however, extend education, 
though they did not do much towards the extension of Christianity.* 

Thus God’s providence for a century and a half tried the experiment of Ro- 
manism, and it failed to evangelize Ceylon. For another period, of exactly 
the same duration, ultra-protestantism was tried, and of the two it was the 
more signal failure. These, then, having failed as instruments to effect God's 
purposes, a new machinery was tried, and (a.p. 1796) the Dutch were driven 
out by us, who held the coasts, as our predecessors had done, till 1814-15, 
when the whole island—the almost impregnable interior, as well as the entire 
coasts—was ceded to Great Britain by solemn treaty. 

Is not this, then, a more solemn deposit to Christian Britain than was ever 
committed to Romanist Portugal or ultra-protestant Holland? Are we not 
bound to recognise the will of the Sovereign of the universe, who has given us 
this desirable portion of his earth in possession, and ‘‘ preach among the (mil- 
lion and a half of) Gentiles’ who dwell there “the unsearchable riches of 
Christ?” 

You will perhaps urge upon me that the same course of argument (generally) 
would be applicable to the whole of India, but I think I can give you reasons, 
of considerable practical weight, why Ceylon is pointed out to us more clearly 
than the Continent. First, Providence has dealt more definitely with us in the 
matter of this island. Secondly, it is a crown colony, and not, like India, sub- 
ject to the East India Company. This more clearly points out our national 
responsibility, and infinitely facilitates any movement of the national church. 
Thirdly, casfe is much less regarded in Ceylon than on the Continent, and thus 
the chief obstacle to the reception of Christianity is removed. Fourthly, the 
disposition of the natives is gentle and docile, yet quick of apprehension, so 
that the soil by nature seems adapted for the planting of the seeds of grace. 

Now bear with me a moment longer, while I tell you what appears to me 
the most simple and effective means of evangelizing this place. 

First. Send out a bishop to “ set in order the things that are wanting,” 
and concentrate the scattered force of the few clergy whose influence is at 
present dissipated for want of a governing head; who are, moreover, some re- 
presenting the S.P.G., some the C.M.S. (as missionaries), and some the go- 
vernment (as chaplains) ; so that they have the seeds of disunion among them, 
as being by many unhappily supposed to represent different interests, without 
a sufficient counteracting bond of unity. They are only twenty-two in all ! 

Next, let the native Christians be gathered into communities (towns or villages) 
and taught Christian morals and Christian discipline. Thus, and thus only, can 
Christianity have a fair field of operation against heathenism: without this, it 
is considered an eighth caste,—‘ than the lowest depth a lower deep ;”’ with if, 
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* For full particulars see Percival’s and Cordiner’s History of Ceylon, and one 
published together with a reprint of Knox's Captivity in the Island, by Philalethes, 
A.M., Oxon. (Robert Fellowes.) 
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it would bring its corporate power to bear against the corporate power of 
error, Which it has hitherto only assailed in a desultory manner by the iso- 
lated attacks of individuals, Then we should see the axiom realized, “‘ Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit !”” 

Next, let the bishop form a college, not merely for the purposes of useful 
literature and religious training, but especially for the education of a NATIVE 
cLERGY,* who alone, under God, can convert in the massa native population. 

Next, let missionaries (native as soon as we can get good and tried men) be 
sent among the’ Malabars, who come over in great numbers for the pearl- 
fishery, and for work in the plantations for months at a time. Let these mi- 
gratory people be carefully imbued with the seeds of Christianity during their oc- 
casional residence in the island. Truth is a living principle, and will germinate 
in whatever soil it is planted. These men, on their return to the Indian con- 
tinent, would carry back with them the elements of a system more powerful 
than that terrible agent of Satan, that iron framework of a “‘ mystery of ini- 
quity,” CASTE ; (not only among the coloured people, but among the whites, 
who call themselves Christians, but are they Christians indeed, if they despise 
their fellow-creatures only because it has pleased God to give one a darker 
skin than the other? A colonial bishop, or rather a bishop for Indians, must 
insist upon, and set the example to abolish this most unchristian conduct, 
He must be a second Philip;) and these elements growing, perhaps imper- 
ceptibly at first, would inevitably in the end prove themselves * mighty to 
the pulling down of strong holds” and the destruction of the agencies of the 
devil. 

Too long we have been slumbering when we ought to have been vigilant— 
too long passive when we ought to have been active. I'he planting Christianity 
effectively in Ceylon is the point of the wedge that will dissever the mighty mass of 
Buddhism, in India. Let us awake to our responsibilities before H1m who has 
given us this island in trust, for his glory, and he will bless our exertions be- 
yond our most sanguine hope. May ae guide us aright with “the spirit of 
wisdom and of council,” and keep us humble with the “ fear of the Lord.” 

Excuse my prolixity. I had intended to be very brief, but could not help 
myself, 1 remain, my dear friend, ever affectionately yours, 


* ** 





DOCUMENTS. 


ADDITIONAL COLONIAL BISHOPRICS.—Ssconp Report. 


Wa the undersigned archbishops and bishops, forming the committee ap- 
pointed to act, in concert with her Majesty’s government, for the erection and 
endowment of additional bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, adopt this means of making publicly known the success with which it 
has pleased Almighty God to bless our undertaking hitherto, and the further 
objects which, in reliance on the same Divine aid, we hope to accomplish. 

Two of the bishops consecrated for sees newly founded, have now been for 
some time in their respective spheres of labour. 

1. The Bishop of New Zealand has, in a journey of six months by sea and 
land, completed the first visitation of his extensive diocese ; and reports favour- 
ably of the progress of religion in those settlements. 

2, The Bishop of Gibraltar, having resided some weeks at the metropolis of 


* This is already commenced, under the direction of the Rev. Joseph Bailey, at 
Cottle. 
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his see, and for a considerably longer period at Malta, and having nominated 
an archdeacon for the general superintendence of ecclesiastical affairs in each 
of those places, is now engaged in visiting the several cities in which English 
congregations have been gathered together in the islands, and on the coasts, 
of the Mediterranean. Already he has exercised the functions of his office at 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople, where, though there are considerable 
congregations in communion with our church, no Anglican bishop had ever 
before been seen. 

3. The Bishop of Tasmania, who sailed for his diocese at the end of February 
last, undertook to remain for a few days at the Cape of Good Hope, in order 
to administer the rite of confirmation, so long intermitted, in a colony which 
urgently requires the care of a resident bishop. 

Thus, within comparatively a short period, and, it may be added, by the 
efforts and offerings of comparatively few, three new bishoprics have been 
erected, and the ordinances of the church in their full integrity communicated 
to many thousands of her widely-scattered children. 

But demands equal to any which have been met remain still unsatisfied. 

1. The important colony of New Brunswick, equal in extent to one-half of 
England, and rapidly increasing in population, has been too long without a 
resident chief pastor. The time, however, seems at length to have arrived for 
the supply of a deficiency so generally felt and acknowledged ; and as a proof 
of the interest excited in New Brunswick, by the proposal of forming that 
province into a separate bishopric, it may be stated that the governor, Sir 
William Colebrooke, has officially expressed his opinion in favour of such a 
nieasure, While the Chief Justice, the Solicitor-General, and other leading 
persons in the colony, are exerting themselves to raise a fund towards the en- 
dowment. 

The Special Committee, to whom was entrusted the duty of soliciting sub- 
scriptions on the same behalf in this country, have estimated the necessary 
income at 1200/.; but though we are far from regarding such a provision as 
too great, we shall be prepared to recommend to her Majesty’s government the 
appointment of a bishop, as soon as a clear revenue of 1000/, a-year has been 
permanently secured. 

A capital sum, therefore, of 30,000/. will be required. The contributions, 
which had only commenced in New Brunswick, amounted, at the date of our 
last dispatches, to 2150/., but a much larger sum was expected; and the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia had addressed a pastoral letter “to the clergy and lay 
members of the church,” recommending a collection in aid of the endowment 
fund, in every parish and mission of his diocese. 

Having taken these matters into our serious consideration, and looking to 
the great urgency and importance of the case, we have determined to appro- 
priate a large portion of the fund remaining at our disposal—namely, the sum 
of 20,000/, towards the endowment of a bishopric in New Brunswick. As- 
suming that 5000/. will be collected within the province, it will only remain 
for the church at home to raise an equal sum, in order to complete this most 
desirable work. And we cannot refrain from expressing an ardent hope that 
the public at laige, and especially those connected by trade or property with 
New Brunswick, will make a new effort to provide the required amount. 

2. Attention was directed, in our first Report, to the want of a bishop in 
the rapidly-growing settlement of South Australia ; and the offer of land which 
has been made by a zealous proprietor of that colony renders it especially de- 
sirable that no unnecessary delay should occur in completing the organization 
of that infant church. 

3. The Bishop of Australia, though lately relieved from the care of New 
Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, is still charged with the administration of a 
diocese vastly too large for his cffectual superintendence ; and he, therefore, in 
a recent communication, pleads earnestly for the erection of a distinct bishopric 
in the thriving settlement of Port Philip. 
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4. In like manner, and with obvious reason, the Bishop of Calcutta has re- 
commended the subdivision of his own enormous diocese, by the erection of a 
bishopric for the northern provinces of India. 

These claims are all strong and undeniable; and, in commending them to 
the Christian liberality, not yet, we trust, exhausted, of the mother church, we 
must not omit to put again prominently forward the not less pressing, and 
certainly more ancient claims, of the Cape of Good Hope and of Ceylon. 

We propose, then, first of all, to recommend to her Majesty’s government, 
as soon as the adequate endowment has been secured, the erection of a separate 
bishopric for the province of New Brunswick. 

We shall afterwards direct our attention to the important colonial settlements 
above-mentioned, in the order suggested by the joint considerations of their 
intrinsic claims, the offers of assistance, and the probability of success. 

We must not conclude this statement of our proceedings and plans without 
expressing our thankfulness to Almighty God for the success which he has 
been graciously pleased thus far to vouchsafe to this first systematic endeavour 
to impart the full blessings of our church to the colonies of this great empire, 
and beseeching him to dispose the hearts of his people to carry on to its full 
completion a work undertaken for the furtherance of his glory, in the extension 
of the kingdom of his ever blessed Son. 


W. Canruar. C. WINTON. 
E. Esor. Kk. DuNeLo. 
Joun G. ARMAGH, J. LINCOLN. 
Ro. Dus.in. G. Rocuester, 


C, J. Lonpon. 
Pall Mall, June 23, 1843. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


In conformity with the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commission, an 
order in Council has been issued, dated June 10, 1843, further carrying out 
the order of April 27 and August 27, 1842, and by which it is directed that 
out of the funds placed at the Commissioners’ disposal, payment shall be 
annually made to the incumbents of certain benefices and churches with cure 
of souls, either in augmentation of their incomes, or towards providing resi- 
dences for them, according to the following classification :— 

1. To benefices or churches in public patronage, unconditionally, having a 
population of 2000 at the least, and an average net income below 1501., with 
the view of raising such income as nearly as may be to that amount. 

2. ‘To benefices or churches, whether in public or private patronage, upon 
condition of such grants being met by benefactions from other sources, in 
cases where there is a like amount of population with those coming under the 
first class, and an average net income below 2001. 

3. To benefices or churches, in consideration of their being situate within 
the places in which any of the tithes vested in the commission now arise, or 
lave heretofore arisen, on condition that such grants shall in no case exceed 
the actual value of the tithes in respect of which the same shall have been 
made. 

4. Schedule D. contains five places, to each of which the Commissioners 
recommend annual grants, in consequence of diminution of income arising 
from the assignment of districts for new churches. 


ScHEDULE A. 1. 
Population of 2000 and upward, income raised to 150/. per annum. 


Names of Benefice or Clergy. Quality. Diocese. County. An. Grt, 
Barrowford (in W halley) 2 te ee, i eee Chester Lancaster £129 
Pedford, St. Thomas (in Leigh) .. ..  ..  Dist.Ch, Chester Lancaster 102 


Vou, XXIV .—August, 1843, P 
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Name of Benefice or Church. Quality. Diocese. County. An. Grt. 
Bethnal Green— 
St. Andrew .. .» Dist.Ch. London Middlesex 150 
St. James . Dist.Ch. London Middlesex 150 
9 Peter . Dist.Ch. London Middlesex 150 
. Philip .- Dist.Ch. London Middlesex 150 
Birch, St. Mery ‘in Middleton) . Perp. Cur, Chester Lancaster 120 
Bradford, Christ Church . Dist.Ch. Salisbury Wilts 89 
Bradshaw, St. John Ovenden (in Halifax).. Dist. Ch. Ripon York 145 
Briercliffe, St. James (in Whalley) Dist. Ch. Chester Lancaster 140 
Brierley Hill (in King’s-winford) a cc Bee Ce Lichfield Stafford 34 
Brighouse (in Halifax) .. .. Dist. Ch. Ripon York 105 
Buttershaw, St. Paul ‘in Bradford) Perp. Cur. Ripon York 100 
Chalford, Christ Church... Dist.Ch. Glou. & Brist. Gloucester 86 
Charter- house, St. Thomas din Old- street) Dist. Ch. London Middlesex 140 
Chichester, St. Paul . oo ee Dist. Ch. Chichester Sussex 40 
Coliierley (in Lancashire) Dist. Ch. Durham Durham 50 
Coventry, St. Peter .. Dist.Ch. Worcester Warwick 82 
Crosland, South, Holy Trinity (in Almond- 
bury) ; se Perp. Cur. Ripon York 100 
Darlington, Trinity “a .. Perp. Cur. Durham Durham 49 
Dukinfield, St. John the Evangelist (in 
Stockport... .. -» «+ Dist.Ch. Chester Chester 125 
Edinfield (in Bury) : Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 48 
Farringdon, St. Paul (in Penwortham) .. Dist.Ch. Chester Lancaster 82 
Fenton, Christ Church (in Stoke upon Trent) Perp. Cur. Lichfield Stafford 20 
Gloucester, St. James... : Dist.Ch. Glou. & Brist. Gloucester 67 
Golear, St. John (in Huddersfield) Perp. Cur. Ripon York 81 
Heage (in Duffield) .. Perp. Cur. Lichfield Derby 70 
Holmbridge, St. David | in ‘Almondbury Perp. Cur, Ripon York 126 
Holy Trinity... Rectory Winchester Isle of Jersey 33 
Lindley, St. Stephen (in Huddersfield) Perp. Cur. Ripon York 117 
Linthwaite (in Almondbury) .. Dist. Ch. Ripon York 127 
Liverpool (St. Matthias) .. Dist. Ch. Chester Lancaster Q4 
—— St. Stephen ° Dist. Ch. Chester Lancaster 135 
Lockwood, Immanuel (in Almondbury) Perp. Cur. Ripon York 52 
Longwood, St. Mark (in Huddersfield) Perp. Cur. Ripon York 75 
Malins Lee (in Dawley) Perp. Cur. Lichfield Salop 74 
Middlewich .... Vicarage Chester Chester 23 
Monk Bretton (in Roy ston) Dist. Ch. York York 125 
Netherthong (in Almondbury) Dist. Ch. Ripon York 95 
Newcastle- > eat ional 
9 Anne -» «» Dist.Ch. Durham Northumberland 140 
James, Benwell . Dist.Ch. Durham Northumberland 126 
iseieniits St. Paul (in St. W oollos) Dist.Ch.  Liandaff Monmouth 30 
Norwich, St. James Perp. Cur. Norwich Norfolk 82 
oman St, Paul ; Perp. Cur. Norwich Norfolk 82 
Paddock, All Saints din Huddersfield) . Perp. Cur. Ripon York 121 
St. Brelade .. Z Rectory | Winchester Isle of Jersey 72 
St. Owen . Rectory Winchester Isle of Jersey 64 
Sandall Magna .. . 7 Vicarage Ripon York 25 
Sowerby, St. George ‘in Halifax) .. Dist.Ch. Ripon York 110 
Stainland, St. Andrew (in Halifax) - Dist. Ch. Ripon York gl 
Stannington, Christ Church (in Ecclesfield) Dist. Ch. York York 129 
Trowbridge, Trinity .. Dist. Ch. Salisbury Wilts 80 
Wheelock, Christchurch (in Sandbach) Dist. Ch. Chester Chester 125 
Wigan, St. George. bis Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 20 
Witton, St. Mark (in Blackburn) ti Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 114 
York— 
St. Denis and St. George... Rectory York York 102 
St. Michael le Belfrey Perp. Cur. York York 34 


ScHEDULE A 2. 


Population 1000, and below 2000. Income raised to 120/. per annum. 
Bewcastle 


Se ee eee! Carlisle Cumberland 13 
Bretherton, St. John the sage (inCroston) Dist. Ch. Chester Lancaster 114 
Bromley, Trinity se ‘ Dist. Ch. Rochester Kent 50 
Canterbury, St. Dunstan. . as Vicarage Canterbury Kent 40 
Chadkirk (in Stockport Perp. Cur. Chester Chester 10 
Chipping Vicarage Chester Lancaster 30 
Church Hulme (in Sandbach). Perp. Cur. Chester Chester 47 
Coleford in Kilmersdon).. Perp. Cur. Bath & Wells Somerset 60 
Coppull ‘in Standish Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 28 
Cowes, East, St. James Dist. Ch. Winchester Hants 59 
Crickhowell .. Vicarage St. David's Brecon 25 
Dacre ; is Vicarage Carlisle Cumberland 40 
Donisthorpe, St. John Dist. Ch. _—_ Lichfield Derby $2 
Douglas in Eccleston Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 45 
Funtington .. Perp. Cur. Chichester Sussex 10 
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Name of Benefice or Church. Quality. Diocese. County. An. Grt. 
Gildersome (in Battley) .. << pee Ge. Ripon York 32 
Hadlow Down, St. Mark (in Buxted) . -» Perp. Cur. Chichester Sussex 23 
Holmwood (in = +» ee «+ «+ Perp. Cur. Winchester Surrey 88 
Kidwelly .. .. - «+ of eo «+ Vicarage St. David's Carmarthen 10 
Kingsbury .. . +s +s «of of «+ Vicarage Worcester Warwick 22 
Kirkby Ravensw orth... a . «- «+ Perp. Cur. Ripon York 21 
Mawdesley, St. Peter (in Croston) -. «+ Dist.Ch. Chester Lancaster 102 
Milton .. .. Perp. Cur, Winchester Hants 36 
Mydrim-w- Llanvihangel, ‘Abercowin ._ -. Vicarage St. David’s Carmarthen 26 
Norwich, St. Gregory. Perp. Cur. Norwich Norfolk 30 

St. John the Baptist, ‘Timberhill . Perp. Cur. Norwich Norfolk 64 
Osmotherley.. . .. Vicarage York York 17 
Oxford, St. Clement .. . Rectory Oxford Oxford 30 
Poulton-le-Sands, Trinity (in Lancaster) . Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 37 
Rainow (in Prestbury) .. .. .. .. «.. Perp. Cur. Chester Chester 17 
Saint AMM .. «+ cc «s «ec es eo co FORp. Cap, Wineliester Isleof Alderney 10 
Saint Clement .. .. .. «s «+ «+ «+ Rectory Winchester Isle of Jersey 32 
). ere ee rer ere ef, Winchester Isle ot Jersey 36 
Saint Mary . oo of co Rectory Winchester, Isle of Jersey 14 
Salters.- street ‘in  Tanworth) «» «+ «+» Dist.Ch. Worcester Warwick 99 
Sandiacre .. -» «+ «+ Perp. Cur, Lichfield Derby 29 
Salisbury, St. Paul dn Tichfield).. .. .. Perp. Cur. Winchester Hants 49 
Skipton, Christ Church .. .. .. .. .. Perp. Cur. Ripon York 44 
Stapleford .. . oo 00 ce «(oe «6Uce:]«6POSp. Car. Lincoln Nottingham 53 
Starcross (in Kenton) TTT aya. ft Devon 28 
Stoke, St. Gregory .. Perp. Cur. Bath & Wells Somerset 80 
Uxbridge Mor, St. John the Evangelist cin 

Hillingdon) . - Dist.Ch. London Middlesex 95 
Warrington, Christ Church co tel Ut Cet CO, «6Geatee Lancaster 53 
Westward ?. ¢ es ce Perp. Car. Cartigie Cumberland 22 
Whetstone, St. John in F inchley) Perp. Cur. London Middlesex 16 
Whitwick, St. George .s ee oe of oe Perp. Cur, Peterborough Leicester 70 
Withnell (in Leyland)... Perp. Cur. Chester Lancaster 93 
Wood Plumpton (in St. Michael on Wyre) Perp. Cur, Chester Lancaster 14 
York, St. Mary, Castle-gate .. .. .. .. Rectory York York 48 





Scurepute B. 


Name of ercigabe or Church.* Quality. Diocese. Patronage. An.Grt. 
pe . «+ «+ Perp. Cur. Lichfield Private 17 
Darfield .. “t, «8 de eh ee a@ os ee” | ~rowne Private 50 
Donisthorpe, St.Jom .. . .. Dist.Ch. Lichfield Public 13 
Earl's Heaton, St. Peter (in Dew sbury ) .. Perp. Cur. Ripon Public id 
Guisborough . Perp. Cur. York Public 26 
Huddersfield, Holy Trinity dn 1 Prestbury) . Perp. Cur. Chester Private 16 
Ovingham .. . -» Perp. Cur. Durham Private 14 
Preston, St. Thomas.. .. .. .. .. «. Dist. Ch. Chester Private 6 
Stamford Baron, St. Martin se we ss - oe eee Peterborough Private 106 
Stapleton... . ae ee «+ « Perp. Cur. Glou. & Brist. Private 56 
Uxbridge, St. Margaret a Uw 6s Gf oe Es Coe Private 37 





SCHEDULE C, 


Situation of 
Name of Benefice or Church. Quality. Diocese. Property. An. Grt, 
Cropwell Bishop se es . «+ «+ Wicarage Lincoln Cropwell Bishop 22 
Liangadock Vawr .. .. .. «. .. «. Vicarage St. David's Llangadock 17 
UMOM ot as ae ie 4b ok 2h. 6 ce FE Wee Ufton 34 


—_— 








* The following are the amounts and sources of benefactions for the respective 
places under this schedule :— 

Alveley : Incumbent and landowners of Alveley and its vicinity, and others, 2001. ; 
Rev. Dr, Jenkyns, of Balliol College, Oxford, 1001. ; total, 300/. Darfield; Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 6001. ; incumbent, 300/. ; total, "9004. Donisthorpe, St. John; 
Rev. Joseph Christian Moore, land worth 131. per annum. Earl's Heaton, St. Peter 
(in Dewsbury ): Ripon Diocesan Church Building Society, 2007. Guisborough : 
Archbishop of York, incumbent, and parishioners, 380J. Hurdsfield, Holy ‘Trinity 
(in Prestbury): A friend, 1501; Professor W. Smyth, of Cambridge, 1001. ; Sir 
Edw: ard Stracey, Bart., 231. ; ; incumbent, 12/.; total, 285 Ovingham: C. W. Brigge, 
Esq., 211. per annum. Preston, St. Thomas: incumbent, 501 ; a friend, 501. ; total, 
100/. Stamford Baron, St. Martin: Marquis of Exeter, 18000 Stapleton: Sir 


John Smyth, Bart., 10000. Uxbridge, St. Margaret: Minister and inhabitants of 


Uxbridge and its vicinity, and others, 660/. 
p 2 
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Scuepute D. 


Name of Church. Quality. Diocese. County. An, Grt. 
Almondbury.. ..  .. .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Vicarage Ripon York 28 
Bromley slivearval os i'ee: sed 500 «occ. ee Kent 25 
Dastinstem .... cc cc ce ee se 0s ce ED. Car. Darmem Durham 25 
PT os os, che nc 00 (se. «oe 4c) a eee Salop 26 
os daa tes. bs “cohen. 30 29 ee “ee Lancaster Sy 


PRESBYTERIANISM.—ESTABLISHMENT OF SCOTCH BENEFICES, 


ABSTRACT OF LORD ABERDEEN’S BILL, AS AMENDED IN 
COMMITTEE AND ON RECOMMIIMENT. 


A Bill entitled “ An Act to remove Doubts respecting the Admission of Ministers 
to Benefices in that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland.’ 


Preamp_e.—Whereas certain acts of the parliament of Scotland and of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain, have declared that the right of collation in 
regard to the settlement of ministers in the parishes to which they may be 
presented belongs to the church established by law in that part of the united 
kingdom called Scotland; and whereas provision has been made by these 
statutes for securing to the church the exclusive right of examining and admit- 
ting any person who may be presented to a benefice having cure by the patron 
of such benefice; and in particular, by an act passed in the parliament of 
Scotland in 1567, c. 7, entitled “‘ Admission of Ministers ; of laick patronages, 
it is statute and ordained, that the examination and admission of ministers 
within this realm be only in the power of the kirk, now openlie and publicly 
professed within the samin, the presentation of laick patronage alwaies re- 
served to the just and auncient patrones ;” and by an act passed in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland in 1592, c. 114, entitled “ Ratification of the Liberty of the 
trew kirk,” the government of the church by presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies, was ratified and established, and it was ordained that all presenta- 
tions to benefices be direct to the particular presbyteries in all time cumming, 
with full power to give collation thereupon, and to put ordour to all maters 
and causes ecclesiastical within their boundes, according to the discipline of 
the Kirk; providing the foresaids presbyteries be bound and astricted to re- 
ceive, and admitt whatsumever qualified minister presented by his majesty or 
laick patrones: and by an act of the parliament of Great Britain, passed in 
the 10th of Anne, c. 12, entitled “ An act to restore the patrones to their an- 
cient Rights of presenting Ministers to the Churches,” vacant in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, the right of the church to receive and admit 
persons presented to benefices was again recognised and secured; and by an 
act of the parliament of Great Britain, passed in the 5th of George I., c. 29, 
entitled “‘ An act for making more effectual the Laws appointing the Oaths 
for Security of the Government to be taken by Ministers and Preachers in 
Churches in Scotland, providing that certain oaths should be taken by Minis- 
ters and Preachers of the Church of Scotland, and for preventing delays in 
the supplying or filling up of vacant Churches in Scotland,” it is also de- 
clared and enacted, that nothing herein contained shall prejudice or diminish 
the rights of the church, as the same now stands by law established, as to the 
trying of the qualities of any person presented to any church or benefice. 
And whereas it is expedient to remove any doubt which may exist as to the 
powers and jurisdiction of the church as by law established in Scotland in the 
matter of collation, and as to the right of the church to decide that no person 
be settled in any parish or benefice having cure, against whom or whose set- 
tlement in such parish or benefice there exists any just cause of exception, &c. 
1. This clause provides that the presbytery may require the person pre- 
sented to preach in the parish church, providing that, after the presentee shall 
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have preached in the parish church, according to the directions of the presbytery, 
the presbytery, or a committee of their number, shall meet after due notice, at 
the said church, and shall intimate that if any one or more parishioners, 
being members of the congregation, have any objection to the individual so 
presented, in respect to his ministerial gifts and qualities, either in general or 
with reference to that particular parish, or any reason to state against his set- 
tlement in that parish, and which objections or reasons do not infer matter of 
charge against the presentee to be prosecuted and followed out according to 
the forms and discipline of the church, the presbytery are ready, either then 
or at their next meeting, to receive the same in writing, or to write down the 
same in their minutes in the form and manner which such parishioners may 
desire ; which objections or reasons shall be fully considered and disposed of 
by the presbytery by whom they are to be cognosced and determined on judi- 
cially, or shall be referred by the presbytery to the superior judicatory of the 
church for decision, as the presbytery may see cause, the presentee and all 
parties having interest being heard in either case on the same. 

2. That the presbytery or other judicatory of the church to whom the said 
objections or reasons shall be stated or referred as aforesaid, shall, in cog- 
noscing and determining on the same judicially, have regard only to such ob- 
jections and reasons so stated as are personal to the presentee in regard to his 
ministerial gifts and qualities, cither in general or with respect to that parti- 
cular parish, but shall be entitled to have regard to the whole circumstances 
and condition of the parish, to the spiritual welfare and edification of the 
people, and to the character and number of the persons by whom the said ob- 
jections or reasons shall be preferred; and if the presbytery or other judica- 
tory of the church shall come to the conclusion, as their judgment on the 
whole matter, that the said objections or reasons, or any of them, are well 
founded, and that in respect thereof the individual presented is not a qualified 
and suitable person for the functions of the ministry in that particular parish, 
and ought not to be settled in the same, they shall pronounce a deliverance to 
that effect, and shall set forth and specify in such deliverance the special 
ground or grounds on which it is founded, and in respect of which they find 
that the presentee is not qualified for that charge, in which event they shall 
intimate their deliverance respecting the presentee to the patron, who shall 
thereupon have power to issue another presentation within the period of six 
calendar months after the date of such deliverance, if no appeal shall be taken 
to a superior judicatory of the church; or in the event of an appeal being 
taken to a superior judicatory of the church, then within six months after the 
date of the judgment of the superior judicatory of the church affirming the 
deliverance of the inferior judicatory of the church, or dismissing the appeal. 

3. Enacts that, if there be no good objections against the presentee, pres- 
bytery shall (subject to appeal) proceed to further trial, and admit him if 
qualified. 

4. No presentee to be rejected unless dissent or dislike be founded upon ob- 
jections to be judged of by presbytery &c. 

5. Presentee &c. may appeal to the superior judicatory of the church from 
deliverance of presbytery. 

6. And whereas by an act of the General Assembly of the church of Scotland, 
of the date of the 29th of May, 1835, it was made an instruction to presby- 
teries that if at the moderating in a call to a vacant parish the major part of 
the male heads of families, members of the vacant congregation, and in full 
communion with the church, shall disapprove of the person in whose favour 
the call is proposed to be moderated in, such disapproval shall be deemed 
sufficient ground for the presbytery rejecting such person, and that he shall be 
rejected accordingly ; and certain regulations were passed for carrying the said 
instructions into effect; and whereas it has been found by final judgment of 
the Court of Session, affirmed by the House of Lords, that a presbytery, 
acting in pursuance of said act of assembly, and regulations, refusing to take 
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trial of the qualifications of a presentee, and rejecting him on the sole ground 
that a majority of the heads of families, communicants in the said parish, 
have dissented, without any reasons assigned, from his admission as a minister, 
acted illegally and in violation of their duty and contrary to the provisions of 
certain statutes of the realm, and particularly the statute of the 10th year of 
Queen Anne, c. 12, entitled “An Act to restore Patrons to their Ancient 
Rights of presenting Ministers to the churches vacant in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland ;”’ and whereas in some instances a presentee has, in 
pursuance of the said act of assembly, and regulations relative thereto, been 
rejected by a presbytery, because of the dissents of male heads of families 
communicants, and a presentation has thereafter been issued in favour of a 
second or subsequent presentee, who has been settled in the same benefice, 
and whose settlement therein and right thereto have not been questioned in 
any court of law; and whereas it is expedient that such settlement in 
and right to the benefice should be secured and protected from future chal- 
lenge on the ground of the incompetency of the rejection of the first or prior 
presentee—be it enacted, that it shall not be competent to challenge the settle- 
ment or right to the benefice of any such second or subsequent presentee, or 
to maintain any proceedings at law against the presbytery or ministers 
thereof, or other parties, on account of such rejection, unless such challenge 
or proceetinan shall have been instituted by action raised in a court of law 
before the Ist day of May last. 


SCHEME OF CHURCH ENDOWMENT. 


Tut following memorandum was laid on the table of the House of Lords, 
to accompany the bill “To make better Provision for the Cure of Souls in 
Populous Parishes :”’— 

“In order to supply an immediate fund ‘to make better provision for the 
spiritual care of populous parishes,’ this bill enacts, that the governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty may forthwith transfer the sum of 600,000/. of their 
Parliamentary Grants Fund, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and that this capital stock may be used by the commissioners as income, under 
the schemes and Orders in Council, the intention being thus to create im- 
mediate permanent endowments or augmentations to the extent of 30,000/. 
sterling per annum. 

“To meet the clergy payments, now annually made by the Bounty Board 
by means of the dividends of this stock, the commissioners are to pay to them 
the amount of those dividends half-yearly, being relieved (so long as the 
dividends are paid) from replacing the principal stock, unless required to do 
so after thirty years. 

“ Power is given to the Bounty Board to lend, if they see fit, and to the 
commissioners to borrow, further sums of the same stock, upon the same 
terms. 

‘** As the security for the due payment of the dividends, and for a return of 
the principal, upon a requisition after thirty years, or at any previous time if 
the dividends are not regularly paid, the bill creates a mortgage upon the 
whole of the property vested and to be vested in the commissioners, with a 
simple mode of legal remedy ; and to render this security incapable of being 
materially reduced in value, it guards the commissioners’ powers of leasing and 
alienation, by enacting that all fines and all purchase monies received by them 
shall, unless applied in replacing the stock, be treated as capital, and be, as 
soon as convenient, re-invested in land. 

‘‘In order to justify the proposed arrangement, it has been shewn by 
careful and elaborate calculations made by Mr. Morgan, that the revenues of 
the commissioners will be sufficient, not only to redeem all the pledges already 
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given by their own published resolutions, and moreover to provide for the 
due payment of the dividends upon the borrowed stock, but also to take upon 
themselves, when that stock shall be exhausted, the whole newly-created per- 
petual annuity of 30,000/, 

“‘ It has been estimated, that in 1860, the probable value of the estates 
already yested in the commissioners will be above 900,000/.; which will 
purchase (assuming 90/. as the medium price of Three per Cent, Stock) the 
required perpetual annuity of 30,0007. 

“‘ The pledges already given by the commissioners may be stated as within 
30,000/., but say 32,000/, per annum; and if to this be added the 18,000/, 
dividends upon the stock borrowed, the total additional amount of charge, 
accruing by uncertain increments as to the 32,000/., and by increments of 
1000/7. per annum as to the 18,000/,, will be 50,0004, 

“‘ Now, a calculation has also been made of the probable rate at which the 
revenues arising to the commissioners from corporate chapter property by 
reason of the suspension of canonries will increase; and the result is, that an 
income may be safely expected from this source, amounting, in 1860, to 
42,000/, per annum, and reaching that point by considerable, though, of 
course, uncertain increments. 

“It only therefore remains to provide at that date 8000/7. per annum more 
from other sources, and to shew that the increments by which the whole 
50,0007. per annum will accrue, will meet the intermediate demand. 

“ The estates now vested in the commissioners are about one-third part in 
the number of the whole; and this proportion has fallen in eight years—viz., 
since the passing of the first Suspension Act, in 1834, 

‘* All the appointments to prebends, &c., by the vacancy of which these 
estates fall in, having, of course, been made prioy to that date, it may not un- 
reasonably be expected that at least another third part, probably a much 
larger proportion, will fall during the interval between this time and 1860. 

“ To this it may be added, that although about one-third part in number, 
the estates fallen do not amount to that proportion in value; and moreover, 
that besides those upon lease, which alone form the subject of Mr. Morgan’s 
calculation, there are some estates actually in hand, and already producing 
3400], per annum, 

“* And again, the proceeds of sinecure rectories, already amounting to 24001. 
per annum, and ultimately estimated at above 14,000/., should be taken into 
account. 

“It may be urged, with reference to the computed value of the estates at a 
given date, being an estimate of their value in reversion, it does not necessarily 
prove the then amount of available income. 

“ It might be deemed a sufficient answer to this possible objection, to say, 
that it is enough, for the present purpose, to shew such a value of the 
property at the given date, designating as it does the market price of the re- 
version, as would enable the commissioners, if their actual available income 
from general sources should not then amount to the required sum, to raise, by 
mortgage, whatever may be wanted within the extent of the computed value ; 
but it is not necessary to rest solely on this answer, if the following further 
observations be well-founded. 

“ It is hoped that the commissioners, in dealing with all the property vested 
in them, will feel the advantage of leaving the question of tenure and manage- 
ment entirely open, and unfettered by any strict rules. There will be under 
such a course of proceeding various modes by which, especially by their 
combined use, the reversionary value may in reasonable time be converted into 
an available income, without any improvident alienation or waste of church 
property, and without forcibly disturbing the present system of the tenures, or 
violating the just claims of the lessees. 

“It may sometimes be for the convenience of a lessee, to purchase the 
reversion; and if a sufficient offer be made it might be deemed right to accept 
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it, under the restriction of treating the purchase money as capital; its re-in- 
vestment in land at rack-rent, and in stock ad interim, will thus at once 
produce income proportionate to the full amount of the value of the rever- 
sionary interest sold. Or a similar result might be arrived at, by the lessee 
joining with the commissioners in a sale to some third party desirous of 
possessing the property as contiguous to his own, or for some other reason ; 
the purchase money being apportioned, and the share of the commissioners 
being in like manner invested as capital. Load 

“ Again, a lessee may be willing to part with his interest at a fair price ; and 
in such a case the money received for the reversionary interest of estate A 
(subject to a lease terminable at a remote and uncertain period), might be paid 
for the leasehold interest in estate B (perhaps similarly situated), which would 
thus be brought into possession, and might be lent at rack rent. 

‘“‘ Virtually the same result, namely, converting the reversionary interest 
into annual income, would be obtained by renewing the lease, and investing 
the fine. 

“ Although, therefore, the estimate has been founded upon the calculated 
value of the reversion at a given date, it is obvious that, assuming a free but 
well-regulated and judicious system of management, that value does represent 
what at the same date would be, or may have been made, the produce of the 
property in proportionate annual income. 

“ There will be some diminution of the computed value, in 1860, of the 
estates which have formed the subject of Mr. Morgan’s calculation, by the use 
of their proceeds, whether in rents of lands, or dividends upon stock, in the 
meantime ; and, if these estates were the only security for the loan, it might 
be necessary to compel the re-investment of those proceeds, or to limit their 
use to the purposes of this particular bill. Some allowance, also, must be 
made for certain local claims upon property, recognised by the cathedral acts . 
The great disproportion, however, of the whole property of the commissioners, 
to the amount of the loan, amply provides for both these disturbing causes. 

‘‘ The general expediency of the arrangement seems to be unquestionable. 
By the convertible use of two kinds of property—viz., the stock in the hands of 
the Bounty Board and the estates in the hands of the commissioners, and by 
resorting to the capital in money as present income, substituting for it the 
capital in land, which will produce future income, the great object of meeting 
present urgent wants is answered ; the strict pecuniary result to the church being 
precisely the same, because, to whatever extent her annual income may here- 
after be reduced, she will have profited to the same extent, in the intermediate 
use of money, to meet a crying exigency; and, so far as the clergy are con- 
cerned, whose augmentations are charged by the Bounty Board upon the 
borrowed stock, their security will be improving every year, as it gradually 
Berg ime rte from stock into Jand. : 

“* June 26.” 


THE REV. DR. IRVINE. 


Tuk following memorials have been presented to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. The first was signed by 1074 male parishioners, above 21 years 
of age, with their addresses, including the churchwardens and vestry; and a 
deputation, consisting of Messrs. Proctor and Farley, churchwardens, Mr. 
Samuel Lucas, and Mr. Westcott, waited with it on his lordship, by appoint- 
ment, at one o'clock on Saturday last, at the Cloisters, Westminster. The 
second is the testimonial of the magistrates, whose signatures are attached :— 


“To the Right Reverend James Henry, by Divine permission Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
“ May it please your lordship, 


«We, the undersigned, being the churchwardens, vestry, and parishioners 
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of St. Mary Redcliffe, in the city of Bristol, approach your lordship with pro- 
found respect and veneration, and in the fullest confidence that your lordship 
will pardon our importunity, assuring your lordship that we are influenced by 
no other feeling than a deep anxiety to promote the interest of religion in 
general, and particularly in the very Be and populous parish in which we 
reside. 

“ We venture to express our deep sorrow that any circumstance should have 
arisen to call for even the slightest mark of your lordship’s displeasure towards 
our respected curate, Dr. Irvine, but more especially for the heavy punish- 
ment which your lordship has felt it necessary to inflict upon him. 

“In presuming to refer to the offence established against Dr. Irvine, we do 
so only for the purpose of stating to your lordship that we firmly and con- 
scientiously believe that he was not actuated by any improper motive in that 
transaction, but that it was an error in judgment; and considering the diffi- 
cult and embarrassing situation in which Dr. Irvine was orp we implore 
your lordship’s favourable consideration in his behalf, which we the more 
earnestly solicit on account of his able, zealous, and indefatigable exertions in 
his ministry, and the regret we feel at the loss of those services through this 
lamentable occurrence. 

‘We therefore most humbly pray that your lordship will be pleased to 
restore the Rev. Dr. Irvine to his ministerial duties and usefulness amongst 
us. And we beg leave to subscribe ourselves, 

‘“‘ Your lordship’s faithful and most obedient servants.” 





COPY OF THE BISHOP’S REPLY TO THE DEPUTATION, 


“ Gentlemen,—lI receive this memorial from the parish of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, with assurances of my great respect for yourselves, and my conviction 
of the goodness of the motives which have actuated the numerous persons who 
have signed it, as well as with a grateful acknowledgment of its kind expres- 
sions towards myself. 

“‘ In regard to the prayer of the memorial, that I should reverse the sentence, 
or any part of the sentence, recently passed upon the curate of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, I must first express a great doubt whether I possess the power of annul- 
ling a judicial act, duly pronounced and recorded. But, waiving that question, 
I think it right to inform you, that, had I such authority, it would be incon- 
sistent with my sense of duty to lighten the very mitigated punishment 
inflicted upon his offence. 

‘“‘T concur with you in deeply lamenting the occurrence. It has been to me 
most particularly painful, since the proceedings have, by the submission of the 
parties, forced upon me a duty which is very abhorrent to my feelings—the 
exercise of penal discipline upon an offending brother. But I regret to say, 
that in regard to the merits of the case, I differ from you almost as widely as 
possible. 

“It would occasion me great concern that any clergyman should be punished 
for an error in judgment, or even for oversight and negligence, unless it were 
wilful and repeated; but the offence proved against the Reverend Gorges 
Marcus D'Arcy Irvine is of a totally different character. It is, that he wil- 
fully celebrated a marriage, which, on two distinct grounds, he knew to be 
illegal. Of the two facts, that both parties were residents, not in his parish, 
but in that of Nailsea, and that the woman was sister of the man’s late wife, 
he had been distinctly apprized at least ten days before, from the most respect- 
able source, the curate of their parish; nor was there the least reason for 
doubting the truth of the information. If, however, he had doubted, his duty 
was to institute an inquiry; and if, after having so done, he was still in un- 
certainty as to his course of conduct, he knew that he ought to have asked 
advice and direction from the bishop. But he did nothing of the kind. Had 
there been any doubt upon his mind, the slightest inquiry would have satisfied 
him that both parties were living at Nailsea, and that the woman was sister 
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to the man’s wife, who had been dead only a few weeks. But it does not 
appear that he entertained any doubt; the manner in which he received the 
information, for which he ought to have felt grateful, argued from the first a 
determination to disregard it; and he proceeded in publishing the bans, 
without even questioning the clerk, who seems to be the only authority in 
your parish upon such subjects, and in whom the clergyman reposes his 
implicit confidence. 

‘** When the judgment of this case was submitted to myself, I carefully re- 
viewed and weighed all the evidence, as well as all circumstances which were 
or could be urged in favour of the culprit, with an anxious desire to mitigate 
the punishment as far as my duty to my diocese and a sense of justice would 
permit. I am sorry to say, that most of those circumstances tended rather to 
aggravate than extenuate the fault. The defence, that the same course had 
been adopted as in other cases, shewed a scene of habitual negligence, which 
would have been almost incredible upon any testimony but that of the agent 
himself. To this individual, the parish clerk, the duty of receiving the names 
of persons desiring their bans to be published was devolved; and it appears 
that he carefully avoided demanding that information about houses and period 
of residence, without which no clergyman is bound to publish bans. No 
memorandum of any kind was made; even the name and residence of the 
party who brought the notice were not required; in short, the system seemed 
framed for the purpose of giving all imaginable facility to clandestine and 
illegal marriages. 

“The pretence of surprise, and of ignorance of the law, is refuted by the 
fact, that at the last visitation of the archdeacon, the evils of neglecting due 
precaution in such matters had been prominently brought under Dr. Irvine's 
notice, and the penal consequences to the clergyman who disregarded the law 
were explicitly declared. 

‘It is true that there appears at first sight to have been no motive for the 
conduct of the late curate; the fees were received, not by him, but by the 
vicar; and it seems strange that the officiating minister of a populous parish, 
whose whole time is sufficiently employed, should be bent upon increasing his 
labours by performing marriage services which do not belong to him. But it 
is only too plain, that from first to last he exhibited a contempt for the laws 
of his profession, and the authorities to which, by his ordination vow, he had 
promised obedience. This disrespect for ecclesiastical authority shewed itself 
in an extraordinary degree in the whole of Dr. Irvine’s behaviour during the 
investigation before the commissioners. His contentious and violent de- 
meanour, unsuitable to so solemn an occasion, and ill befitting the character 
of a Christian pastor, and his endeavour to raise a clamour by attributing un- 
worthy and improbable motives to the complainants, were serious aggravations 
of his offence; but I considered that they had brought their just punishment 
along with them, in the scandal and disgust which they could not fail to excite 
in every pious and religious mind. 

“One circumstance, and one only, could have any weight in the curate’s 
favour. He acted, as he asserts, in compliance with the injunction of the 
vicar. Hlad this been proved, it would have deservedly brought upon the 
superior a much heavier penalty; but though the evidence failed to establish 
it, yet | am disposed to believe that such was the real fact. It is true, that 
the injunction or advice of another never can be urged as a justification or 
apology for a wilful violation of the laws of God and man; but when I found 
myself invested with a discretionary power, I did consider that circumstance 
to be a ground for mitigation of punishment; and wishing ‘ so ¢o minister dis- 
cipline as not to forget mercy,’ I abated the penalty of suspension from three 
years (which must have been inflicted had the cause proceeded) to suspension 
for one year. 

*T assure you that I am not insensible to the testimony which you bear as 
to the zealous and laborious parochial services of the Rev. G. M. D. Irvine, 
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and I regret that his misconduct should have interrupted the power of useful- 
ness, and the exercise of considerable abilities, with which he is endowed. As 
far as I am concerned, he shall always have the benefit of this testimony in 
his favour, whenever it can render him service. But I must altogether differ 
from you in opinion, that it is expedient for him to be again employed in that 
city in which his late conduct has occasioned such grievous scandal, particu- 
larly to every respectable and right-minded clergyman, 
“1 have the honour to be, Gentlemen, with much respect, 
“Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) “J. HW. GLroucester anp Bristou. 

“ June 24th, 1843.” 

The deputations were received by the bishop with the greatest urbanity and 
kindness; and after reading to them the above reply, expressed his willingness 
to hear all their observations upon it, to which his lordship paid every atten- 
tion, but concluded by saying he was sorry he had heard nothing from them 
which eould induce him to alter his opinion as expressed in his written reply. 





THE MEMORIAL OF THE VISITING MAGISTRATES. 


“ To the Right Reverend James Henry, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
‘“‘ May it please your lordship, 

“We, the undersigned, being the visiting justices and magistrates of the 
city and county of Bristol, beg leave respectfully to address your lordship in 
reference to the case of the Rev. Dr. Irvine, who has just been suspended by 
your lordship from exercising his spiritual functions in this diocese, in con- 
sequence of having performed the ceremony of matrimony, in St. Mary Red- 
cliffe church, between two persons being non-parishioners, and within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity. 

‘¢ We assure your lordship, that in the office of chaplain to the bridewell of 
this city, in which we have had the greater opportunity of witnessing his 
services, they have been of the most unwearied and exemplary kind, and that 
we have never had the least cause of complaint against him; and therefore 
we humbly but earnestly pray your lordship to restore the Rev. Dr. Irvine to 
his ministerial duties in our city and county of Bristol House of Correction. 

‘“* And we have the honour to be, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient servants, 
“Gq . oe DAI ) S ry: . . 
és — wa } Visiting Justices. 
“ Bristol, June 23, 1843.” 





“ Cloisters, Westminster, June 26, 1843. 


‘‘Gentlemen,—I have the honour of acknowledging your letter, in which 
you express your wish, that in consideration of the Rev. G. M. D. Irvine's . 
attentive services as chaplain of the bridewell at Bristol, I will reverse the 
sentence of suspension which his late misconduct has incurred. In reply, 
I must express my doubt whether I possess the power of doing what you 
request; but if I had such power, it would not be, in my opinion, consistent 
with my duties to diminish any further the very mitigated punishment which 
has been inflicted upon a serious and aggravated offence. 

‘¢T have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“Your very faithful and humble servant, 
“J. H. GLoucesTer AND Bristou. 
a , NJ 7 P « 
bare KE. Sanders, Ed» } Visiting Magistrates.” 
ohn Howell, Esq., 
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THE BISHOP OF EXETER'’S REPLY TO A MEMORIAL ADDRESSED 


TO HIS LORDSHIP BY A PORTION OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
FALMOUTH. 


“* Bishopstowe, Torquay, June 30, 1843. 

** Gentlemen,—I yesterday received a packet, containing a letter from you, 
a copy of resolutions passed at a meeting convened by you, and a memorial 
numerously signed by persons calling themselves ‘The congregation of the 
parish church of Falmouth,’ which memorial states that ‘ within the last 
twelve months various alterations have been introduced in the mode of ccle- 
brating service in their church, which, in their opinion, in a great measure 
destroy the beautiful simplicity and spiritual character of the reformed 
religion, and assimilate the ceremonies of our church to those of the Romish 
hierarchy.’ ‘The memorialists, therefore, ‘ pray that 1 will examine into those 
recent changes, and issue such directions as shall induce the rector to 
restore the services to what they were before he commenced his ministry 
among them.’ 

“The memorial states no particulars of the charges into which it prays me 
to examine. But the resolutions enumerate certain matters, designating them 
as ‘grievances,’ into which I proceed, as requested, ‘to examine.’ 

* They are as follows :— 

«1, The chanting of Amen—of the Psalter—of the Creeds.’ 

“* 2, The repeated bowings to the altar.’ 

‘“« «3. The display of sacramental plate thereon.’ 

‘‘ Of the first of these things, the chanting, one of the resolutions states, 
that it ‘has rendered the Psalter and the Creeds almost unintelligible to the 
congregation,’ that is, to the memorialists, ‘and especially to the poorer and 
juvenile members thereof.’ 

‘Now this is to me, I frankly avow, very surprising. Psalms are 
spiritual songs, and therefore it surely is fit that they be sung or chanted, 
which I need not say is only a simpler mode of singing, and in which even 
those who have no skill in music may join. The psalm which precedes the 
rest in morning prayer, commences, as the memorialists well know, with the 
words, ‘ O come let us sing unto the Lorn.’ The Apostle Paul had no appre- 
hension that singing made the matter sung unintelligible, for, after saying to 
the Colossians, ‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom,’ 
he immediately adds, as a mode of effecting this, ‘ teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord.’ Accordingly, the Church of Christ, in the earliest and 
purest ages, was in the habit of doing what the apostle enjoined; the singing 
of psalms, especially the Psalms of David and the other inspired psalmists, 
was always a large portion of the worship of God. Our own church, at the 
Reformation, followed the course presented in Holy Scripture, and pursued by 
the primitive church, without being afraid of doing this because it was also 
done at Rome. Nor did the apprehension of thus making ‘this part of the 
service unintelligible’ even occur to them. For, in prefixing the rubrical direc- 
tions for the performance of this part, they expressly say, ‘ these shall be said 
or sung.” Now, what Cranmer, Ridley, and other martyred fathers of the 
Reformation who composed our Liturgy permitted in plain terms, and s:.nc- 
tioned by their practice, I can hardly be expected to forbid, as rendering the 
service ‘unintelligible.’ If, indeed, the congregation at Falmouth differ herein 
from the congregations in other towns, not superior to it in intellectual ad- 
vancement or general refinement, and happens, from whatever cause, to 
dislike chanting, and will be content to ask their rector to gratify them by 
discontinuing it, and shall do this in a tone of ordinary courtesy and kindness, 
I cannot doubt that he will most readily comply. If he will not (which I 


do not anticipate as possible) they may then very reasonably call on me to 
interpose, 
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“ Under this head of chanting, I had almost forgotten to notice creeds, (I do 
not forget, but absolutely refuse to notice the amen.) Now, the creeds are 
already fully understood, or supposed to be understood, by those who recite 
them, whether they be said or sung. The chanting of creeds, therefore, 
cannot reasonably be an objection as ‘ rendering that part of the service unin- 
telligible.” I turn to other matters. 

“2. The next is the frequent ‘ bowings to the altar." These bowings may or 
may not be proper; and you give me no intimation whatever which may assist 
me in discovering in which description they are to be placed. 

“ They may be merely those bowings which are commanded by the 18th 
canon of 1603, which command, with the annexed reason, I here subjoin for 
the edification of yourselves and of the other memorialists. 

“ When in time of divine service the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, due and 
lowly reverence shall be done by all persons present, as it hath been accustomed ; 
testifying by these outward ceremonies and gestures their inward humility, 
Christian resolution, and our acknowledgment that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
true and eternal Son of God, is the only saviour of the world; in whom alone 
all the mercies, graces, and promises of God to mankind for this life and the 
life to come, are fully and wholly comprised. 

‘* That the reverence here enjoined was indeed accustomed is manifest from 
the 52d of the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth in the first year of her reign, 
(which injunctions were subsequently recognised in an act of parliament,) 
‘ That whensoever the name of Jesus shall be in any lesson, sermon, or other- 
wise, in the church pronounced, due reverence be made of all persons, young 
and old, with lowness of courtesy as thereunto doth necessarily belong, and here- 
unto hath been accustomed.’ 

“ Need I remind you of a higher authority than kings and queens, acts of 
parliament, or canons of synods, the hallowed usage of even the word of God 
itself? ‘ He became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
unto God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth.’ Now, if such be the 
‘bowings’ of which the memorialists complain, as destroying the beautiful 
simplicity and spiritual character of the reformed religion, and assimilating 
our services to those of Rome, I, as their bishop, am bound to deplore and to 
endeavour to remove their unhappy blindness. 

“ Again, ‘ the bowings to the altar’ may be the bowings recommended in 
the seventh canon of the synod of 1640, which says that, ‘ whereas the church 
is the house of God, dedicated to His holy worship, and therefore ought to 
mind us both of the greatness and goodness of His divine majesty; certain it 
is that the acknowledgment thereof, not only inwardly in our hearts, but also 
outwardly in our bodies, must needs be pious in itself, profitable unto us, and 
edifying unto others. We therefore think it very meet and behoveful, and 
heartily commend it to all good and well affected people, members of this 
church, that they be ready to tender unto the Lord the said acknowledgment, 
by doing reverence and obeisance, both at the coming in and going out of the 
said churches, according to the most ancient custom of the primitive church in 
the present time, and of this church also for many years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The reviving, therefore, of this ancient and laudable custom we 
heartily commend to the serious consideration of all people; not with any in- 
tention to exhibit any religious worship to the communion table, the east, or 
the church, or anything therein contained, in so doing, but only for the ad- 
vancement of God's majesty, and to give Him alone that honour and glory that 
is due unto Him, and no otherwise.’ 

‘““ Now, if ‘the bowings to the altar, enumerated among your ‘ grievances,’ 
be of this kind, I must decline issuing any directions to the rector which may 
induce him to discontinue them. I do not understand that he attempts to 
impose them as duties on his people. He performs them, it seems, himself, 
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thereby exercising his Christian liberty, with which I have no right nor 
inclination to interfere. I do not, indeed, practise this obeisance myself ‘ in 
coming in and going out of church,’ but I respect the freedom of others, and 
I from my heart subscribe to the wise and charitable language with which 
the canon last cited by me concludes—‘ in the practice or omission of this 
rite, we desire that the rule of charity prescribed by the apostle may be ob- 
served, which is, that they which use this rite despise not them which use it 
not; and that they who use it not condemn not those who use it.’ 1 have thus 
noticed the only ‘ bowing to the altar,’ of which | have ever heard as practised 
by any minister or member of our church; of these, one it is the duty of 
re rector to perform, the other is recommended to him by one of the canons. 

f he practise any others, and if you offer any proof that they are of an im- 
proper character, I shall give to that proof my best attention. But, in the 
absence of all testimony, and even of direct allegation, that your rector’s 
ee are thus improper, I must decline calling on him even to explain 
them. 

‘« 3. There remains the third and last of your ‘ grievances’—of the matters 
which you, and the other persons who passed the resolutions which you have 
transmitted to me, have the confidence to characterize as ‘contrary to the 
principles of our reformed religion, and distressing to the consciences of the 
congregation.’ 

‘* It is, ‘ the display of the sacramental plate’ on the Lord’s table, at times, 
(I suppose, though you do not state it,) when the Holy Communion is not 
celebrated. 

“If this harmless, customary, and in my opinion, seemly usage, the exhi- 
bition of the sacramental plate to decorate the table of the Lord, and to testify 
man’s wish to honour God’s service with the choicest of his substance, had 
been deliberately thus characterized by some hundreds of persons, it would be 
most painful to contemplate. But I am not so unjust, so uncharitable, or so 
blind, as to believe that words so palpably extravagant, and even inapplicable, 
have been deliberately adopted by the great majority of those who voted for the 
resolutions, or subscribed to the memorial. I would willingly hope, if it were 
possible, that they had been deliberately used by none, that they were hastily 
and thoughtlessly perused as well as subscribed. But glaring facts forbid me 
to entertain this hope. The bustle of long preparation, the parading of the 
whole procedure in requisitions, placards, and newspapers, force upon me the 
painful conviction, that there are at Falmouth persons so dead to the feelings 
which ought to warm and soften the heart of every one that ‘nameth the name 
of Christ,’ as to labour to call down public obloquy on a minister of God— 
their own minister—by the use of words which charity itself cannot believe 
them sincere in using on the occasion to which they applied them. ‘ The 
display of the sacramental plate’ on the Lord’s table—a display which is made 
almost in every church where the plate is worthy of being displayed—may, it 
seems, be described at Falmouth as ‘ contrary to the principles of our reformed 
religion, and distressing to the consciences of the congregation.’ Certain of 
the professing Christians and members of the church in that town have, after 
much premeditation, solemnly declared this; and hundreds of others have, 
ignorantly or heedlessly, subscribed to it. 

‘“‘ As their Bishop, I dare not forbear telling them all that they have all 
grievously sinned, although doubtless in different measures, in what they have 
thus done. Heedlessness can little extenuate in so plain a case, though malig- 
nity may have much aggravated the sinfulness which belongs to the proceeding 
itself. May God give them grace to see and to deplore their sin! Of one 
thing they may be sure, that they will not have seen—much less deplored and 
repented it, as they ought—till they recognise the sacred tie which binds them 
to their minister. If there be truth in God’s Word, ‘The Holy Ghost hath 
made him an overseer over them to feed the Church of God.’ Acts xxii. 28 ; 
they are bound to ‘ know him as over them in the Lord, and to esteem him 
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very highly in love for His work’s sake,’ Thess. xii. 13. He may have, and 
doubtless he has, as every one of us has, many faults. He may have acted on 
several occasions, as every one of us is liable to act, with imprudence, rash- 
ness, want of due consideration for the feelings or prejudices of others. He 
may even have exhibited these qualities in a more than ordinary degree, (I 
know not that he has ; certainly nothing brought to my notice on this occasion 
proves to me that he has.) But he cannot have so conducted himself as to 
justify or to excuse the conduct which he has experienced, from those who 
have borne any part in the transaction which I have been compelled thus to 
deal with. He is on the point of quitting his house and his parish, in search 
of bodily health to her who is most dear to him. For God's sake, for Christ's 
sake, for your own souls’ sake—if you know what Christian love is—let not 
the pain of his absence for so afflicting a cause be embittered by the recollec- 
tion that in his last lingering sojourn at Falmouth he was insulted, cruelly per- 
secuted, foully maligned by those who ought to honour him as a father, while 
they mourn for him as a brother. 

‘“‘ T will say no more; I have said enough to those who have hearts to feel, 
or consciences to bleed. May God, in His mercy pardon and finally accept 
us all, for His dear Son’s sake! May He hear and grant this, the humble and 
fervent prayer of one who is too conscious of his own manifold unworthiness, 
to dwell unnecessarily on the faults of others.—I am, gentlemen, with the 
sincerest wishes for the spiritual and temporal good of yourselves, and of all 
who joined you in addressing me, your faithful friend and servant, 


“ H. Exerer. 
“ The Churchwardens of Falmouth.” 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 
House or Lorps, Jury 7. 
The Queen v. Mills.—The Queen v. Carroll. 
Writs of Error. 


Tuts being the day appointed for hearing the opinion of the Judges upon the 
law of marriage, with reference to the case of dissenters in Ireland, 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal, on behalf of his brother Judges, read to the 
House the conclusions at which they had, in common with himself, unani- 
mously arrived, upon the questions proposed for their consideration, and the 
arguments upon which, in the judgment of the majority of them, those con- 
clusions were based. The questions which had been put to himself and his 
brother Judges upon the bench were to the following effect:—A, an Irish 
Protestant of the established church, entered into a contract of marriage per 
verba de presenti with B, a Protestant dissenter, in the house of a Presbyterian 
minister, and thereupon cohabited with her. A afterwards came to England, 
and married C according to the usual forms. Was A, or was lie not, married 
to B? and did he, or did he not, by his marriage with C, commit the crime of 
bigamy? In answer to this proposition, he would, in the first place, consider 
the effect of a contract per verba de presenti before the Marriage Act in 1827. 
The law as to the effect of contracts per verba de presenti was involved in much 
obscurity; and if Serjeant Maynard, Lord Holt, and others, had spoken on 
the subject with doubt and uncertainty, it surely became them (her Majesty’s 
Judges) to give to the questions before them all the care and consideration 
they possessed. It had only, therefore, been, after much doubt and fluctuation 
in the minds of some of his brethren, that he (the Chief Justice) was autho- 
rized to say, that, by the law of England, the contract of marriage between A 
and B did not constitute a marriage in fact. Until the time of the Marriage 
Act, a contract de presenti was indissoluble between the parties; but in itself 
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it did not constitute a marriage, unless made so by the intervention of a person 
in holy orders. It was essential to the constitution of a full and complete 
mariage, that, besides the civil contract, there should be a religious ceremony. ‘ 
That religious ceremony had varied in its form at different periods, according ; 
to the laws of the church, but its sufficiency had been left by the common law 
to be tested by the ecclesiastical courts, the law courts only requiring that the 
forms which had been sufficient at one time should, if a priest in orders were 
present, be so again. In endeavouring to shew that these positions were cor- 
rect, he would, in the first place, direct the attention of the House to the de- 
cisions on the subject in the courts of common law; secondly, to the various 
statutes passed by the legislature at different periods, throwing light on the 
subject; and, lastly, to the doctrines on the point recognised in the king’s 
ecclesiastical courts. In support of his position on the first of these views, the 
Chief Justice proceeded at great length to quote and comment upon a variety 
of cases, extending from the reign of Edward I. to that of Queen Anne, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the following authorities :—1 Rolls Abridg., 339 and 
360; Perkins; Bunting v. Agnes; Mich. Term, 27 Eliz.; 4 Moore, 169; 
Weld v. Chamberlain; Llayden v. Gold; 2 Char. 300; and the Queen v. 4 
Fielding, 14 State Trials. Upon all these cases (the Chief Justice continued), 
it plainly appeared that the common law of England did not recognise a con- 
tract per verba de presenti, unless attended by a religious ceremony, as a 
marriage in fact, even though the contract had been followed by consummation. 
In Jessel and Cannero, which had been so much relied upon in the hearing 
of the case, the dictum of Lord Holt, in which he was represented as laying 
down a different doctrine, was away from the question in dispute, and pro- 
bably used with reference to the canon law, of which and the civil law it was 
perfectly true. If, however, Lord Holt, when he used the passage, really had 
the common law of England in contemplation, then, notwithstanding the 
respect which he (the Chief Justice) and his brother Judges had for his 
judicial decisions, they must dissent from his opinion. To this obiter dictum 
of Lord Holt’s could be distinctly traced the subsequent decisions of Justice 
Gibbs, Sir W. Scott, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Kenyon, the last of whom 
partly guarded himself on the question by a reservation confining the effect of 
the argument to the parties themselves. Upon reviewing the whole of the 
decisions of the common law courts, down to the passing of the Marriage 
Act, with reference to contracts de presenti, he and his brother Judges 
thought they were justified in holding that such contracts could not be con- 

sidered actual marriages, unless they took place in the presence of a priest in r 
holy orders. With respect to the second view which he proposed to take of 

the question—viz., that the medium of the statutes passed at various periods 

having reference thereto, the Chief Justice made extracts from, and commented 

on, the following acts, as recognising the distinction, for the existence of which 

he contended, between an actual marriage and a bare contract per verba de 

presenti :—32 Henry VIII., 37 Henry VIII., 31 Henry VIII., 12 Charles IT., 

7 & 8 William III., 10 Anne, c. 19, 25 George II. His lordship then pro- 

ceeded, with reference to the third and last view of the question—namely, that 

founded on the rules and constitution of the ecclesiastical courts—to remind 

the House, that although these were based upon the canon and civil law, they 

had been constantly varied by the statutory enactments of parliament, and 

could never run counter to the established and customary law of the land. 

It could not be contended that there ever existed in the spiritual courts of this 

realm a rule recognising a contract per verba de presenti as a marriage in 

fact. In Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, Sir W. Scott had said, that the marriage 

contract belonged to the law of nature as well as the civil law, and that when 

that contract was affirmed, the law considered it to be of the essence of matri- 

mony, Without the intervention of a priest. This position might be true enough 

with reference to the question then in dispute, and no doubt Sir W. Scott 

intended it to be applied to that alone; but if it was intended otherwise, then, 
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and without intending to shake the authority of this well known case, he (the 
Chief Justice) and his brothers on the bench must state it to be their Opinion, 
that such was not the law of England. In the Cordery case, 5 Rep., and that 
upon commendams, in the last of which the history of the ecclesiastical courts 
was given from the time of its establishment in England in 1290, these 
courts are shewn to be dependent for their rules and constitutions, not upon 
the canon or civil law, but upon the statutes and common and customary law 
of the realm. One of the earliest constitutions in the English ecclesiastical 
law expressly and pointedly required the presence of a priest in orders, to com- 
plete the contract of marriage by the ceremonies of the church, and by binding 
the hands of the parties, to make their union prosperous. In subsequent con- 
stitutions, he (the Chief Justice) had failed to find anything to reverse or even 
to discountenance the effect of the constitution. No doubt, among the nume- 
rous text writers on ecclesiastical law, it had been laid down that a contract 
per verba de presenti was an actual marriage; but unless they were borne out 
by authorities, the position could not be conceded. It was difficult to estimate 
the weight which should be attached to extracts from text writers on such a 
subject. The only safe course was to take their propositions, and compare 
them with the decisions and practice of the courts in force at the time. In 
doing so, her Majesty's Judges did not find anything in the ecclesiastical law 
to support those propositions, or to contradict the terms of the constitution to 
which he (the Chief Justice) had already referred. It was certainly singular, 
with reference to the statute 26 George II., that if the contract per verba de 
presenti constituted an actual marriage, the legislature should interfere to pre- 
vent the parties from enforcing a subsequent solemnization of the marriage. 
Passing from this question to the circumstances in which the contract took 
place—viz., in the house of a Presbyterian minister, the law required that a 
contract per verba de presenti, to be binding, must take place before a priest 
in orders; and the want of that could not be compensated either by the form 
of a religious ceremony, or by the subsequent cohabitation of the parties. 
With reference to the second question put by their Lordships to her Majesty’s 
Judges, he (the Chief Justice) was authorized by them to state, that in the 
case supposed, A, in their opinion, had not committed bigamy. It was scarcely 
necessary for him, after the great length at which he had investigated the 
previous points, to say much upon this. If, as he and his brothers believed, 
A was not married to B, it was clear that he cou!d not be considered as guilty 
of bigamy by his marriage with C. 


———— + 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD. 


Tue misfortune, which there was too much reason to anticipate, when 
the proceedings at Oxford were last mentioned in these pages, actually 
occurred almost at the moment when the last Number of this Magazine 
was published. Dr, Pusey’s sermon appeared in London soon enough 
for the “ Sunday Times” to publish it in a supplement, and circulate 
it in the beer-houses throughout the kingdom, and placard it on the 
walls as a pendant to the Doings on the Downs of the preceding 
number. And all this, notwithstanding Dr. Pusey had in his Preface 
particularly requested that the newspapers would not do anything of 
the kind. 

The perusal of this discourse will no doubt have surprised many. 


VoL, XXIV.—August, 1813. Q 
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To those who know that Dr. Pusey has laid himself open to accusa- 
tions seriously affecting his orthodoxy, and find that a sermon of his 
has now first exposed him to an academic censure, it may seem as if 
this had been a point singled out above all others on which to attack 
him, and, as far as possible, put down the agitation he and his friends 
are keeping up, now that it has done all the good it is likely to do, 
and is most evidently doing harm—generating schismatic feeling, and 
exciting popular odium against pious and orthodox men who follow 
him no further than the best divines of their communion have con- 
stantly led. Hence they may have expected some very preposterous 
error or heresy ; and on arriving at the close, they might be inclined 
to say, What heresy is there here? It is grievously injudicious, no 
doubt, to bring forward the florid language of the fathers, and employ 
it deliberately at a time when every one is on the qui vive to take 
offence at the best digested statements of catholic truth; to attempt 
to raise a flame of primitive devotion by means, which, however once 
suitable for that purpose, can now avail for little else than kindling 
polemical violence ; and for a professor to seize an opportunity, when 
young and ardent men were hanging on his lips, to agitate a question 
on which all knew his opinions perfectly well, and while some were 
prepared to go before their master in any questionable matter he 
might advance, others would like to pull him from his chair for ad- 
vancing anything. Heresy, however, is another question, and it might 
not be easy to point out the sentence which cannot be explained into 
a sound and orthodox opinion. 

Here, however, a vast deal is implied which never seems to have 
been expressed anywhere. There is no reason to suppose that the 
University has been watching to lay hold on the most offensive doc- 
trine the Hebrew professor might choose to submit to their notice. 
The vice-chancellor did not select a point of attack ; it was chosen by 
another, and possibly at the impulse of the moment. Again, who has 
said the sermon was heretical? It might surely be both dissonant and 
contrary to the doctrine of the church of England, without deservin gso 
harshaname. Should a preacher maintain the duty of Christians to 
wash each other’s feet, from the words of our Lord, that would be little 
in accordance with the English ritual, yet not heretical. If the whole 
tone and spirit of the sermon is obviously different from that of the 
church of England, and the patristical authorities such as have received 
a gloss from the Romish figment of transubstantiation, which, in the 
ears of the multitude, has entirely modified their meaning, surely the 
Board of Heresy may be only doing their duty in suspending a preacher 
who should popularly employ them; and if they believed the whole 
tone and spirit of the sermon to be calculated to convey a false and in- 
jurious impression, they would be right in not affixing a charge to any 
article drawn from it, or passage occurring in it. 

Let us take a parallel case. Suppose that the youth of the uni- 
versity as a body held most cordially and sincerely the real presence 
of Christ in the sacrament of the altar in such a sense as Cranmer 
and Ridley maintained it, or even according to the views of the more 
moderate nonjurors. But that a clique of men who kept within the 
bounds of orthodoxy in their statements, preached as strongly as they 
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dared against these high sacramental views. That a considerable and 
increasing party applauded all they said; that a Socinian college had 
been erected in the neighbourhood, to which many of this party were 
in the habit of resorting ; and that some members of the university 
had actually turned Socinians; and suppose, at such a juncture, some 
influential professor were to arise and take for his subject the 
humanity of the Saviour, and prove it most elaborately by patristical 
quotation, and enlarge on the dangers of idolatry in worshipping 
a human being, and earnestly and affectionately implore his audience 
to lift up their hearts above all carnal considerations and adore 
the Creator in spirit and in truth, would he not be most gently 
dealt with if refused for a time any further opportunities of similar 
exhortation, in a place where such teaching would be literally playing 
with fire. And yet the question, Ubi lapsus? quid feci? might be 
plausibly asked by such a professor, and the very words he had em- 
ployed might be produced from the writings of sound divines of every 
period. 

To meet such cases the statute constituting the vice-chancellor, 
assisted by six doctors, the judge of the character of any sermon 
appears to have been framed. His opinion is the law—not eccle- 
siastical law, but academic law—not law beyond the bounds of the 
university, but law within it; and it is as absurd to represent this 
opinion then delivered as that of a private individual, merely as to 
derogate in the same way from the value of any other, expressed and 
acted on by a judge, civil or ecclesiastical. 

If this is the true view of the case, and if it is the will of God that 
we should submit to the law, the ordinances of that state of Christian 
society in which he has placed us, what estimate can be formed of his 
conduct who, in the face of a prohibition of this kind, publishes the 
sermon, appeals to the vulgar, affects the martyr, yet draws the 
sword as far as it lies in his power to do so; protesting, where a pro- 
test is empty breath. ‘ We have heard you talk,” the low church 
may justly say, “ of obedience and submission to man’s ordinances 
for Christ’s sake, and you would have us pause in our magnificent 
schemes of converting men because our bishops are too blind to en- 
courage our proceedings, and the laws of the church oppose them ; 
but how do you act when authority crosses your path? who treat it 
more like a mockery or a shadow. Here is the reprint of Tract 90, 
condemned by the bishop, and the publication of Dr. Pusey’s sermon 
condemned by the law. Do ye teach us?” 


ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


On July the 4th, the Archbishop of Dublin, on presenting a petition 
on church government, brought before the House of Lords the pre- 
sent state of ecclesiastical discipline. 

The archbishop alluded to the fact that not only do clergymen un- 
hesitatingly brand each other as papists or schismatics, but treat with 
like freedom the opinions expressed by bishops in their charges. He 
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urged that desirable as some latitude of opinion might be, there ought 
to exist some tribunal which might cireumscribe its bounds. He 
commended this state of things to the care of the English bench with 
a view, of course, to the revival of convocation in its judicial capacity. 
He stated, that were he a permanent member of the legislature, he 
would bring forward some measure on the subject. The Bishop of 
Salisbury replied with promptitude and ability, though, in the absence 
of most of his brethren, he was unwilling to express more than a general 
coincidence of opinion with the archbishop. Had he, however, 
enumerated the difficulties which stand in the path of any prelate who 
may attempt what he desires, he might have drawn up a list such as 
would daunt any man of common energy, and brought forward some 
topics which delicacy would have inclined him to leave unnoticed. 

He might have stated, that, from one cause or another, since con- 
vocations were discontinued, the various members of the episcopal 
bench had so little personal communication with each other, and were 
so destitute of any call to assemble in their official character elsewhere 
than with laymen in the House of Lords, where every word of every 
individual must be blazed abroad in the newspapers, that they must 
find it very difficult to know each other's opinions, or to devise con- 
jointly any measure for the benefit of the church, That a few of 
them might be consulted by a well-meaning government, or be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of being quoted by a bad one; but that as for 
collective action, it was so obsolete, as scarcely to be imaginable; and 
hence their support of or opposition to any legislative measure was 
deprived of the element which would give it the greatest actual and 
moral weight. 

He might have added, that the most flagrant instances of contempt 
of church authority are connected with personal insult to the bishops 
themselves, and he that would preserve the small remains of discipline 
from utter annihilation by punishing offenders, will be supposed to act 
from revengeful feeling. Herbert exhorts the country parson not to 
allow any such sensitiveness to prevent him from inculeating on his 
flock the religious duty of paying tithe, &c.; but it is a very painful 
thing to place oneself in any position in which ungenerous people can 
say that religion is the pretended, ambition or self-interest the real 
motive, of his action. Our prelates evidently feel this. Not one of the 
last four or five months has passed by without some effusion from the 
press avowed by a clergyman, and treating with the utmost contempt his 
bishop or hischurech. Yet whatisdone? Mr. Head is suspended, on 
a point of doctrine, and this was by the judgment of a single individual 
and a layman; not exactly the tribunal to which it is desirable that 
purity of doctrine should be committed, although, while there it lies, 
it is lawful authority, and no objection is taken to it here. Dr. 
Irvine is suspended, on a point of discipline, after an investigation of 
an ecclesiastical character, and by his bishop ; and what is the sequel ? 
The laity come forward in both cases in a body and protest and remon- 
strate. ‘The people having assumed for a long time the functions of the 
bishops, cannot tamely see their rights invaded in large and populous 
districts. Instant popularity is the reward of any man who is the subject 
of episcopal censure ; and were every bishop to do his duty as the 
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Bishops of Exeter and Bristol have in these instances done theirs, the 
remark of Fitzjames, Bishop of London, would soon be applicable, 
that were a bishop the culprit, they would bring in Abel guilty of the 
blood of Cain. 

In conclusion, he might have observed, that to no section of their 
clergy could the bishops look with any assurance of support in vindi- 
eating their right. There are many who can talk of unity and sub- 
mission, when submission means doing what they like themselves, but 
who is prepared really and truly to submit his own will to that of the 
church of which he is a member? In one extreme, no invasion of 
Christian liberty can be tolerated fora moment. The Bible alone, 
with Scott or Henry’s Commentary, is law there. In another, the 
talk of submission is loud and long; but there is evidence enough, 
within the reach of every man conversant with such matters, to shew 
him how much of its reality is to be expected on any emergency ; and 
take the wide interval between, although a more frank and honest re- 
cognition of authority might perhaps be met with,—yet let any one 
capable of forming an opinion say whether that body alone, consisting 
as it must not only of the wise, the moderate, and learned, but the 
indifferent, the trimmers,—the men of least energy, mark, and zeal, 
who cannot be classed, because their souls have never been engaged 
in their work ; who escape doctrinal extravagance because they ap- 
preciate not the import and value of doctrinal purity,—is sufficient, in 
moral weight, to support the sentences of any ecclesiastical tribunal 
at present in action. 

For these are plain truths ; and if they prove anything, they shew 
that there is an imperative demand for some arrangement by which 
the bishops might act collectively, and at least bear each other's 
burthens, if they cannot in the old constitutional way so involve their 
clergy in their proceedings, that their acts should carry with them the 
consent and approval of those whom they will most concern, Until 
the feeling of the laity and the refractory portion of the clergy is in a 
much healthier state than it is at present, it will not be possible, with- 
out some such measure, to do justice on offenders in doctrine or 
discipline. No body of men will incur, individually, the odium of 
enforcing an obedience from which they can derive no possible benefit, 
but often much misery, although all might wish to see obedience 
enforced, and might combine to do so, if they had the power. 


THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
AMONG the bright features of the church in the north, two are spe- 
cially interesting, and give hopes of great improvement in that de- 
pressed but interesting community. One is their attempt to secure a 
higher degree than has been yet accessible by means of a collegiate 
institution founded and conducted, as there is every reason to believe 
it will be, on true principles, with ability and moderation. The other 
is an attempt to revive the early history and literature of Scottish 
churchmen and Scottish reformation history by the Spottiswood Society, 
suggested by the Parker and Anglo-catholic publications, or rather the 
mode in which they are conducted. We cordially wish them success, 
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Bishop of Ely, St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, London ... June 18. 
Bishop of Winchester, the Chapel, Farnham Castle .......cssceseeees July 9. 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ........ccsseeerseee scccsccscecscccecsee SUly 9. 
Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral ....... TT me 8 sl 
DEACONS. 
Name. | Deg. | College. University. Ordaining BishoP- 
Acland, Peter L, D.... | ba. | Christ Church | Oxford Winchester 
Addison, W. F......... | B-4. | Wadham Oxford Chester 
Akenhead, D. ......006 | BeAe | University Oxford }  Bithes - hte 
Allen, William ......... B.A. Magdalen Hall | Oxford Winchester 
Belcher, Brymer ..... . | Ba. | Wadham Oxford Winchester 
Booth, Jobin .ecccccccces B.A. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Browne, Benjamin H. | ove | St. Bee's Carlisle Chester 
Bullivant, J. H......... B.A. | Queens’ Camb. } 
Burrowes, Joseph A... | B.A. Corpus Christi | Camb. Chester 
Campbell, John......... B.A» | St. Edm. Hall | Oxford Winchester 
Claydon, Hy ..ccceseeeee B.A. Gonv, & Caius | Camb. Ely 
Cope, Russell ......... w+ =| St. Bee’s Carlisle Chester 
Cole, Wm. Augustus.. | p.aA. | St. John’s Camb, Winchester 
Collis, Wm. Morres... | p.a. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
ee B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester a 
Cranstoun, Hon. C. F. | p.a. | Jesus Oxford ee 2 - 
EI: cctentntcins we» | Queens’ Camb. Chester , 
Downton, Henry...... | aa. Trinity Camb. Winchester ; 
Edwards, Ebenezer ... St. David's,Lam.| ... evs peers + : 
Ellerthorpe, ‘Thomas. «ee =| St. Bee's Carlisle Chester 
Disc TRccsianiens —o a = = 
Farthing, T. Newham | g.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. | Chester 
Baltes tak Ficensacccacs | RA Catherine Hall | Camb. Ely 
Gibeon, J. cocescsscecesse | M.A. | Jesus Camb. | Ely 
Gorton, John ......... | BA. Wadham Oxford Chester 
Grant, Joseph Brett... | B.A. | Emmanuel Camb. Chester 
. row a § Ely, by 1. d. from ’ 
Griffith, W. W. (Lit.) | | a ) Bp.  Llandaft 
Hable, Benjamin, (Lit. ), ‘“ | Hee ion — wid Ripon 
Hilton, John Denne. | B.a. | University Oxford 5 Abe, ot — 
Hollingsworth, Joseph | B.A Catherine Hall | Camb. Chester 
Hovokey, G. Stephen.. | B.A Wadham Oxford | } Seon eed Wareen 
Hughes, H. Pritchard | se St. Bee's Carlisle Chester 
Hume, Abrahbam...... | B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Hutchinson, Robt. B. | pia. Christ Church | Camb. Winchester 
Jones, Henry ......... | pia. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Chester 
Kinder, Ralph......... ae | St. Bee's Carlisle Chester 
ich. F Ely, by 1. d. from 
Bagh, Fs ccccescccecscee | B.A | Magdalen Hall | Oxford | Bp. 7 Lichfield 
Longdon, George L... |... | St. Bee's | Carlisle Ripon 
Macgregor, C. ......0.. | n.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Ely 
Mitebell, Jobn H...... | pa. | Christ's Camb. Ripon 
Mollineux, William ene B.A. | Emmanuel Camb. Chester 
Pedder, Edward whavee | B.A. | Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Pochin, Wm. Henry.. |... | St. Bee’s Carlisle | Chester 


Name. 
Postlethwaite, T. G... 
Power, Jo coscesscecccces 
Robinson, John James 
Royds, John...sessseees 
Saville, Fredk. Alex... 
Scott, Francis C, ...... 
Sotham, Francis ...... 
Sherard, Simon H. ... 
Statham, Francis F.... 


Swainson, C. A. wo... 


Sykes, Ge Muverccseceee 
Tatam, Georgesse...0s 
Wath, Biscccccdnicssvcres 
Watson, John secceeces 
Welmhurst, A, Thos.. 


Williams, H. G. ...... 


Arthur Benedict ...... 
Baker, Henry .....++4- 


Balderstone, William 
Barton, Gustavus 
Beaumont, JamesA. .. 
Bickerdike, John...... 
Billopp, W. T. N. ... 
Boutflower, C. W. M. 
Bradley, James C. ... 
Burnett, Edward H. 
Butson, C. H. G. ... 
Cashman, George G. 
Chadwick, Robert, ? 
(Literate) ..scccoee § 
Chamier, William 
Clarke, Edward T. ... 
Cook, Christopher F. 
Dalton, John .......05 
De Gruchy, George... 
it eee 


Giffurd, William ...... 
Harris, Henry T. 


Harrison, John N, ... 
Hinde, Fraucis......... 
Hugo, Thomas,........ 
Joyce, William H. ... 
WOON: We... cadnccceceve 
Kemble, Charles ...... 
Kingsley, Charles...... 
Lancaster, George ... 
Lewthwaite, George 
Mackintosh, John T. 
Malan, Solomon C. ... 
Martelli, Thomas C. 


Deg. 
mts 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
LLB, 


8.C.L,. 


B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B, As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A, 
M.A. 


B.A, 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. As 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.As 


; B.A- 


ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS+ 
College. 
St. Peter's 
Pembroke 
Trinity 
Christ's 
Trinity 
St. John’s 
Magdalen Hall 
Christ’s 


Magdalen Hall 
Christ’s 


Downing 
Catherine Hall 
Trinity 

St. Bee's 
Magdalen Hall 


Emmanuel 


PRIESTS» 

Trinity 
Church Miss. 

College, inf 
lington. 

St. John’s 

Trinity 

Trinity 

Trinity 

St. John’s 

St. Peter’s 

Queens’ 

Merton 

Magdalen 

Trinity 

St. Bee’s 


St. Bee’s 

St. Bee’s 
Magdalen Hall 
St. Bee’s 
Exeter 

St. John’s 
University 


New Inn Hall 


Gon, & Caius 
Lincoln 
Worcester 
University 
Emmanuel 
Wadham 
Magdalen 
St. Bee's 
University 
Trinity 
Balliol 
Brasennose 


University. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Carlisle 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Dublin 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Dublin 
Carlisle 


Carlisle 
Carlisle 
Oxford 
Carlisle 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Carlisle 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


} 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Winchester 
Ely 
Ripon 
Chester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Chester 
Winchester 
4 Ely, by 1. d. from 
t~—s Bp. of Lichfield 
7“ by l.d. from 
Bp. of Lichfield 
Chester 
Ely, by 1. d. from 
Bp. of Lichfield 
Chester 
Winchester, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Ripon 
Ely, by 1. d. from 
Bp. of Lichfield 


Chester 

Ripon, by lett. dim. 
from Bp. London 
for the colonies 

Ripon 

Chester 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Ripon 

Winchester 

Ripon 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Chester 


Ripon 


Ripon 
Chester 
Winchester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Ely 
Winchester 
Winchester, by 1]. d. 
} from Bp. Llandaff 
Winchester 
Chester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Ely 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Chester 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Winchester 
Winchester 
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220 ORDINATIONS. 

Name. | Deg. | College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Messenger, William... | m.a. | University Durham Chester 
Meyrick, James ...... | M.A» | Queen's Oxford Winchester 
Midwinter, Nathaniel | ».s. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Winchester 
Morice, Henry David | Ba. | Trinity Camb, Chester 
Pattinson, W. ss... | BA. | St. Peter's Camb. Ely 
Paul, John ccessesceees | SCL.) Magdalen Oxford Chester 
Price, Henry George | .a. — Trinity | Dublin Chester 
Pyne, A. cccccccosseccee | BoA | St. Peter's | Camb. Ely 
Reeves, John W....... | Mae | Christ's Camb, Winchester 


'¢ Winchester, by |. d. 





Rogers, E. J. (Lit.)... | «+ ae a elle 
( for the colonies. 

Sharples, James Hool .a. St. John’s Oxford _ Chester 

Swan, Richard C. ... B.A. St. John’s Camb. _ Chester 

‘Tancred, William.,..... | B.A. Christ Church | Oxford | Winchester 

Thomson, William ... | ra. | Queens’ Oxford ' Winchester 

‘Thompson, C. ......... den St. Bee's Carlisle | Ripon 

Unwin, Samuel Hope | n.a. | Worcester Oxford | Winchester 

Vaux, Frederick W.  s.a. | Magdalen Hall Oxford Ripon 

Walker, William.......0 ma. | Trinity | Dublin Chester 

Wood, Leonard C. ... Beas | Jesus Oxford Chester 
IRELAND. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Diocese of Meath—Rev. John Uopkins, A.B., to the curacy of Kells, co. of Meath ; 
patron, the Archdeacon of Meath. Rev. R. B. Booth, to the rectory of Vastina, 
Westmeath ; patron, the Crown. 

Diocese of Connor—Rev. Thomas Walker, to the vicarage of Belfast, county of An- 
trim; patron, the Marquis of Donegal. 

Diocese of Ardagh—Rev. G. L, Horneck, to the curacy of Abbeylara, county of 
Longford ; patron, the Vicar. Rev. J. H. Powell, to the vicarage of Mosstrim, county 
of Longford ; patron, the Bishop. Rev. C. Robinson, to the rectory of Kilglass, 
county of Longford ; patron, the Bishop. 

Diocese of Derry— Kev. R. Dickson, to the curacy of Drumrhag, county of ‘Tyrone ; 
patron, the Rector. ‘ 


Diocese of Leighlin—The Rev. J. Robinson, to the rectory of Tullamoy, Queen's 
County; patron, the Bishop. 


Diocese of Ossory— Rey. C. Vignoles, D.D., to the deanery of Ossory; patron, the 
Crown, 

Diocese of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe—Rev. P. Peacock, to the vicarage of 
Crecorah, county of Limerick, patrons, the vicars choral of the cathedral of St. Mary. 
Rev. P, M. Cumming, to the union of Cahir, county of Kerry ; patron, the Crown. 

Diocese of Lismore—Rev. E. Dalton, to the curacy of Tallow, county of Waterford ; 
patron, the Rector, 


Diocese of Cork—Rev. Francis Newport, to the curacy of St. Mary, Shandon, 

county of Cork; patron, the Rector. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

Diocese of Ardagh—Rev. C. Robinson, the vicarage of Mosstrim, county of Long- 
ford; patron, the Bishop. 

Diocese of Derry—Rev. William Henn, the Secretaryship and Chaplaincy to the 
ore Rev. R. Dickson, the second curacy of Badony, county of Tyrone ; patron, 
the Rector. 


Diocese of Leighlin—Rev. John Corvan, the rectory of Tullamoy, in the Queen's 
County ; patron, the Bishop. 


DECEASED. 


Diocese of Ardagh—Rev. R. Jessop, rector of Kilglass, county of Longford; patron, 
the Bishop. 


Diocese of Limerich—Rev. James Ellard, incumbent of the union of Kilfinane, 
county of Limerick ; patron, the Earl of Cork. 


— - 
— eee 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford, on be- 
half of the Bishop of Lichfield, will bold 
an Ordination for the diocese of Lichfield 
on Sunday, the 24th September, at Here- 
ford. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough pur- 
poses to hold his next General Ordination 
at Peterborough Cathedral on Sunday, the 
24th of September. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon purposes to 
hold his next Ordination at Ripon on Sun- 
day, the 17th of December next, 


CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol intends to hold Confirmations at 
the following places, and at the several 
times specified :—Monday, August 7, at 
Cathedral, Gloucester, at eleven o’clock ; 
‘Tuesday, Aug. 8, Tewkesbury, at eleven ; 
same day, Tirley, at three; Wednesday, 
Aug. 9, St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, at 
eleven; Thursday, Aug. 10, Staresfield, at 
eleven; same day, Frampton on Severn, at 
three; Friday, Aug. 11, Dursley, at eleven; 
same day, Wotton-under-Edge, at three ; 
Thursday, Aug. 17, Painswick, at eleven ; 
same day, Stroud, at three; Saturday, 
Aug. 19, Amberley at two, (consec, of Am- 
berley burial-ground, at eleven;) Mon- 
day, Aug. 21, Tetbury, at eleven; Tues- 
day, Aug. 22, Cirencester, at eleven ; 
Monday, Aug. 28, Newnbam, at eleven ; 
same day, Lydney, at three; Tuesday, 
Aug. 29, Woolastone, at eleven; same 
day, Coleford, at three; Wednesday, 
Aug, 30, Longhope, at eleven ; same day, 
Newent, at three. 


Barn anp Wetts.—The Bishop of 


Salisbury, acting for the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, has consented to the following 
arrangement being made for confirmations 
and consecrations within the arcbdeacon- 
ries of Wells and Bath:—Tuesday, August 
22: Consecration of additional burial- 
ground for the Abbey Parisb, Bath ; Con- 
firmation at Chew Magna.—Wednesday ; 
Aug. 23: Consecration of Redbill Church, 
Confirmation at Banwell.—Thursday, Aug. 
24: Consecration of Uphill Church , Con- 
firmation at Axbridge.—Friday, Aug. 25: 
Consecration of Easton Church; Confir- 
mation at Wells.—Saturday, Aug. 26: 
Confirmation at Glastonbury.—Monday, 
Aug. 28: Consecration of Westport 
Church; Confirmation at Langport.— 


Tuesday, Aug. 29: Confirmation at Mas- | 


tock; ditto at Yeovil. — Wednesday, Aug. 
90: Confirmation at Milborne Port; ditto 
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firmation at Bruton; ditto at Shepton 
Mallet.—Friday, Sept. |: Confirmation at 
Midsomer Norton; ditto at Frome, 


es 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


The Rev. J. Adeney, late C. of Ramsey, 


near Harwich, to the P. C. of Christ 
Ch., Enfield; pat., R.C. L. Bevan, Esq. 

Rev. T. Ainsworth, M.A. of St. Cath. 
Hall, Camb., to the V. of Carbrooke, 
Norfolk; pat., R. Dewing, Esq. 

Rev. D. Akenbead, B.A. of Univ. Coll., 
Oxford, to be one of the Curates of 
Bishop Wearmouth. 

Rev. H. Smith, Anders, to the Stipendiary 
Curacy of Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Rev. Jos. Boord Ansted, of Christ Coll., 
Camb., to the Curacy of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel. 

Rev. Wm. Archdall, C. of Tintern, to the 
Prebend of Telcombe and the R. of 
Rathasbrick, in the Queen’s County, 
lreland, 

Rev. John Ashley, to the R. of l'eversham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Wm. Atkinson, to the Incumbency 
of Elland, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Jas. Bandinel, to the Curacy of 
Woolpit, Suffolk. 

Rev. F. T. Bayly, V. of St. John’s, Glouces- 
ter, to be Chaplain to the Workhouse in 
that city. 

Rev. H. F, Barnes, C. of Doulting Cb., 
Somerset, to be C, of St. Luke’s. Chelsea. 

Rev. Wm. D. M. Bathurst, to the C. of 
Hollesley, Suffolk. 

Rev. Sam. Benson, C. of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, has been elected by the pa- 
rishioners to that Chaplaincy. 

Rev. R. J. Bland, by the Hon. FE. 1.C., 
to be an Assist. Master at Bengal. 

Rev. T. S. Bonnin, formerly of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb., to be Vice-Principal of 
Hull College. 

Rev. W. S. Harris Braham, R. of St. 
George the Martyr, with St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Canterbury, and Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Waldegrave. 

Rev. Thos. Bromley, to the Incumbency 
of St. James, Wolverhampton. 

Rev. Felix Brown, to the R. of Stopham, 
Sussex; pat.,G. B.S. Bartelot, Esq. 
Rev. W. Cartwright, to the C. of King- 

ston Seymour, Somerset. 

Rev. W. A. Cave, to the Ministry of St. 
Philip’s Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. Wilmot Cave, to the V. of Hope, 
Derbyshire. 


at Wincanton.—Tbursday, Aug. 31: Con- Rev. W. Chilcott, C. of Monksilver, So- 
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222 ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


merset, to the vacant Honorary Stall 
in the Cath, Ch. of St. Andrew, Wells. 

Rev. T. B. Clarkson, late of Hemsworth, 
to be Chaplain of the West Riding of 
York Lunatic Asylum. 

Rev. Edward F. Coke, late C, of All 
Saints, Hereford, to the R.of Plymstock, 
Devonshire, void by the resignation of 
the Rev, F, Pym. 

Rev. J. F. Colls, D.D., of Trin. Coll., to 
the Ministry of St. Peter’s Chapel, 
Queen-sq., Westminster, vacant by the 
suspension of the Rev. Dr. Bailey. 

Rev. Mr. Courtney, Assist. C. at St. 
James's, Exeter, to the Incumbency of 
St. Sidwell’s. 

Rev. J. Cumming, late C. of Chudleigh, 
to be pro tem, Minister of Feniton, near 
Honiton, Devon, vice the Rev. Henr 
Erskine Head, who has been suspended. 

Rev. Wm. Browne Dalton, M.A., of Pem- 
broke Coll., Camb., to the R. of Little 
Burstead, Essex, vacant by the d, of the 
Rev. A. W. Roberts; pat., the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

Rev. G. Smith Drew, of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to the C, of St. Pancras. 

Rev. W. Elliott, of Queen’s Coll., Camb., 
to the C, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Gloucester, with St. Nicholas annexed. 

Rev. F, W. Ellis, of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
to the C. of All Saints’, Marylebone. 

Rev, Edmund H. B. Escourt, to the R. of 
Eckington, Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. P. Evans, B.A., of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, to be a Surrogate in the dio, of 
Norwich, 

Rev, T. M, Farren, M.A, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Addington, Surrey ; 
pat., the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. John IT, C. Fawcett, Student of Ch. 
Ch., Oxford, to the V. of Kildwick, 
Yorksbire, 

Rev. John Fawsett, of Jesus Coll,, Camb., 
to the R. of Waddingwortb, Lincolnsh.; 
pat., the Lord Chancellor, 

Rev. C. J. Fisher, of Jesus Coll,, to the R. 
of Ovington, and Chapelry of Allbrights 
annexed, with Tilbury R. by Clare, 
Essex; pat., John Fisher, Esq. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Derby, to the Head 
Mastersbip of the Collegiate Grammar 
School at Southwell, 

Rev. J. Furnivall, late R. of St. Helen’s, 
Yorksbire, to the V. of Broadclest. 

Rev. G. J. Garton, of Cath. Hall, Camb., 
to the C. of Tamworth. 

Rev. R. Gream, R. of Rotberfield, Sussex, 
to be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Abergavenny, 

Rev. J. S. Green, R. of St. Mary-le-Bow, 

Durbam,to the V.of Stockton-upon-Tees. 














Rev. J. Limebear Harding, of New Inn 


Hall, Oxford, to the R. of Littleham, 
Devon, 


Rey. G. H. Harding, tothe P. C, of Tong, 


on the nomination of G, Durant, Esq. 


Rev. H. C. Hart, of Trin. Coll, Camb., to 


be Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of 


Argyl 
Rev. Dr. Hatherell, to the P. C. of St. 


James, West End, near Southampton, 


Rev. Mr. Hawes, to be Chaplain to Abing- 


don Gaol. 


Rev. H. Heming, Fell, of St. John’s Coll., 


Oxford, to the P. C. of Northmoor, 
Oxfordshire. 


Rev. J. W. Hildyard, to the Incumbency 


of St. James’s, Salt, Staffordshire ; pat., 
Earl Talbot. 


Rev. R. Hill, to be Minister of St. Bar- 


nabas Church, King-square ; pat., R. 
of St. Luke. 


Rev. Fras. Horton. D.C.L., late V. of 


Hope, Derbyshire, to the P. C. of Al- 
trincham, Cheshire. 


Rev. Richard Howard, D.D., R. of Den- 


bigh and Llandegvan, Anglesey, to the 
R. of Lianrbaidr, Denbighshire ; pat., 
the Bishop of Bangor. 


Rev. W. Hughes, to the C. of Woolastun, 


Gloucestershire. 


Rev. Chas. Thos. James, to the C, of 


Brentwood, Essex. 

Rev. J. Jekyll, to the R. of Hawkridge 
cum Withypoole, Somerset. 

Rev. Geo. Jepson, of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to be Chaplain to the New 
Prison, Clerkenwell. 

Rev. Hugh Jones, P. C. of Llanvaes with 
Penmon, to the R. of Liandegvan, An- 
glesey ; pat., Sir R. W. Bulkeley, Bart, 

Rev. H. Jones, to be Chaplain and Naval 
Instructor of H.M. ship *‘ Castor.” 

Rev. Robert A. Johnstone, to the consoli- 
dated rectories of West Horndon and 
Ingrave, Essex; pat., Lord Petre, 

Rev. J. Ketley, C. of St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington, to the Wednesday Evening 
Lectureship, founded by Viscountess 
Camden, in the Church of the united 
eee of St. Lawrence Jewry and St. 

lary Magdalene. 

Rev. Philip C. Kidd, Chaplain of Christ 
Church, to the V. of Skipton, Yorksh. 
Rev. W. C. King, M.A. of Corp. Christi 
Coll.,Camb., to the V.of Wooler, North- 
umberland ; pat., the Archdeacon of 

Northumberland, 

Rev. W. Lambert, to the C. of Shu- 
stoke, Warwicksbire. 

Rev. John Langworthy, to the V. of Back- 
well, Somersetsbire. 

Rev. Herbert Lascelles, to be an Assistant 

Chaplain at Bengal, 
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Rev. Alfred Leeman, Head Master of St. 
Paul’s School, Southsea, to be Head 
Master of the Foundation Grammar 
School of Aldingbourne, Herts; pats., 
the Brewers’ Company of London. 

Rev. Richard B, Maltby, M.A. of St. 
Jobn’s Coll., Camb., to be Chaplain in 
the Hon, E.1.C, at Meemuch. 

Rev. W. Marsh, D.D., late R. of St. 
‘Tbomas’s Church, Birmingbam, to the 
Incumbency of St. Mary’s, Leamington. 

Rev. W. Mashiter, C. of Handforth and 
Woodford, Cheshire, to the P. C. of St. 
Barnabas, Openshaw, Manchester. 

Rev, C. Melbuish, to the R. of Highbray. 

Rev. Edmund Melvill, to the office of 
Chancellor of the Dio. of St. David's, 
void by the resignation of A, Pechell, 
Esq. He bas appointed the Rev. David 
A, Williams his Principal Surrogate, 
and continued him in bis office of Judge 
of the Episcopal and Consistorial Court 
at Caermarthen, 

Rev. J. Mitchell, Assist. C. of Habergham 
Eaves, to be Chaplain to the Gaol at 
Koutsford, 

Rev. D. Morgan, R. of Weeke, nr. Win- 
chester, and C. of Amport, Hants, to 
the R. of Ham, Wilts, nr. Hungerford. 

Rev. C. W. A. Napier to the C. of Doult- 
ing, Somerset. 

Rev. W. Nevins, to the R. of Winingsly, 
Lincolosbire; pat., Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, 

Rev. G. H. Nutting, to the C. of Hatch, 
Beauchamp, Somersetsbire. 

Rev. J. O’Brien, to the C, of Phorley, 
Herts, 

Rev. J. Oliver, of Queens’ Coll., Camb., 
to the C. of Rothwell cum Orton, Nptn. 

Rev. W. C. Osborn, late C. of Melksham, 
to the Chaplaincy of the Bath Gaol. 

Rev. J. G. Pearson, C. of Tynemouth, 
to the C. of Stoughton Parva, Beds. 

Rev. W. T. A. Radford, to the R. of 
Down, St. Mary. 

Rev. W. Rawlings, V. of Fritwell, Ox- 
fordsh., to the R. of Thenford, Nptn. 
Rev. E. Reddall, totheCuracy of Bunbury. 
Rev. J. C. Reynolds, Second Master of 
the Grammar School, Stamford, Linc., 

to the C, of Pickworth, Rutland. 

Rev. —Ridout, of Emmanuel Coll., to the 
C. of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 

Rev. R. J. Roberts, to the R. of Denbigh. 

Rev. W. B. Robinson, R, of Littlington, 
to the Chaplaincy of the Eastbourne 
Union House, 

Rev. J. Robinson, late R. of St. Denis 
and Naburn, York, to the V. of St.Law- 
rence, York ; pats. the Dean and Chap- 
ter. 


Rev. W. H. Ross, M.A., of Trin, Coll., 
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Camb., to be an Assist. Chaplain in the 
Hon. E. I. C. service, Bengal. 

Rev. W. Rougbton, to the united V. of 
Great and Little Harrowden ; pat., Earl 
Fitzwilliam. 

Rev. E. Rudge, to the C, of St. Peter's 
Chapel, Mile End. 

Rev. B. C. Sangar, M.A., to the C, of St. 
Luke's, Middlesex. 

Rev. C. V. Shuckburgh, to the V. of 
Ulting, Essex. 

Rev. G. P. Simson, V. of Corston, near 
Bath, to be a Surrogate for the Diocese 
of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. G, F. Simpson, late Principal of Hull 
College, to be R. of the Public Coll, of 
Canada, about to be established at 
Montreal, 

Rev. M. Thomas, C, of St. Mary’s, Bir. 
mingham, to the V. of St. Martino, 
Tuddenham, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Thurlow, M.A., of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb., to the V. of Hindringham, 
Norfolk; pats., Deanand C. of Norwich. 

Rev. T. Walker, First C. of St. Ann's, to 
the V, of Belfast. 

Rev. J. D. Watherstone, of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb. to the C. of Trinity 
Church, Marylebone. 

Rev. E. Whitley, C. of St. Michael’s, 
Liverpool, to be Incumb. of Summer's 
Town Episcopal Chapel, Wandsworth, 
Surrey. 

Rev. R. Wilde, to the C. of Tarleton, 
Lancashire, 

Rev. J. H. Worsley, M.A., of Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, to the C, of Tyleburst, 
near Reading. 

Rev. H. Wyburn, to ‘the Incumbency of 
St. Paul’s Ch., Newport, Monmouthsb. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev, G. Anguish, of Somerley Hall, Suff. 

Rev. W. R. Bedford, R. of Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwickshire. 

Rey. G. A. Brown, Vice-Master of Trin, 
Coll. Camb., and Chaplain to the late 
Duke of Sussex. 

Rev, H. Blunt, R, of Streatham, Surrey. 

Rev. J. R. Casberd, R. of St. Athaw, 
Glamorgansbire, 

Rev. J. Dawson, P,C. of Witherslack, 
Westmorland. 


| Rev. T. Deacle, R. of Uphill, Somersetsh. 
| Rev. J. A. Forsyth, LL.D., Minister of 


Bebilbe, Aberdeen. 


| Rev. H. Langbarne, V. of Radford Semele 


and Rowington, Warwickshire. 
Rev. T. Lewis, Minor Canon of Llandaff 
Cathedral. 


_ Rev. F. Maude, Incumbent of Longridge, 


Lancashire. 


| Rey. R, Poole, at Ripon. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 


June 29. 


This day the following gentlemen were 
elected to the Hebrew oe 1 — 

Kennicott; C. F. Secretan, B.A., of 
Wadham. 

Pusey and Ellerton; R. P. Smith, 
M.A., Scholar of Pembroke. 

The subject for the Ellerton Theological 
Essay for 1844 is, “ The Contrast of Serip- 
ture Prophecy with the Oracles and Divi- 
nations of the Heathens.” 

On Thursday, the 22nd inst., J. L. Ro- 
berts was elected Exhibitioner on the 
Michel Foundation at Queen’s. 

Same day, J. Braithwaite, Scholar, was 
elected Taberdar of Queen’s. 

Same day, T. C. Southey and J. Robin- 
son were elected Scholars on the Old 
Foundation at Queen’s. 

On Monday, the 26th inst., the Rev. T. 
H. Chase, B.A., Scholar, was elected and 
admitted Fellow on the Michel Foundation 
at Queen’s. 

On Monday, C. Trimmer, a native of 
the county of Gloucester, was elected and 
admitted Scholar of Corpus Christi. 

On Monday last, T. A. Parnell, Scholar 
of St. John's, was admitted Fellow of that 
Society; and R. Thornton and E. Palin 
(both from Merchant Tailor’s Schvol) were 
at the same time admitted Scholars of that 
Society. 

A remarkable scene took place yesterday 
morning in the Theatre, which has been 
rarely equalled in the annals of the Uni- 
versity. 

It is usual at the annual commemoration, 
which always takes place at this time, to 
propose some distinguished persons to Con- 
vocation for a D.C.L. degree. Late on 
Tuesday evening it became known in the 
University that Mr. Everett, the American 
Minister, formerly an Unitarian preacher 
in the United States, would be proposed 
for this honour, The news created con- 
siderable sensation on the ground of that 
gentleman’s religious opinions, especially 
among members of that body in which the 
right of bestowing degrees rests. Univer- 
sity law requires, that the proposed degree 
should be announced to the members of 
Convocation assembled, and their assent 
asked for conferring it; the form being, 





| voices of the assembly, pro and con, are 


_ taken on the point, and so the matter is 


settled. 

Several members of Convocation, on 
hearing of Mr. Everett’s proposed degree, 
were disposed to intimate to the Vice- 
Chancellor their sentiments on the subject, 
with the view that the withdrawal of the 
name might release them from the duty 
they should otherwise be under, of oppos- 
ing his degree in Convocation. As soon as 
ever official information appeared (early on 
Wednesday morning), Mr. Lewis, of Jesus, 
signified to the Vice-Chancellor his inten- 
tion of doing so. The Vice-Chancellor 
replied, that he hoped Mr. Lewis would 


_ consider his conscience discharged by that 


Placetne vobis, Domini doctores? placetne 


vobis, Magistri? If any Master dissents, 


wants a “scrutiny"—i. ¢.,a poll. Petisne 
scrutinium? If he says yes, then the 





private protest, and not carry his opposition 
into Convocation, as it would disturb the 
harmony of the meeting. Mr. Lewis re- 
plied, that as a member of Convocation he 
should still be obliged to give a public Non 
placet. 

On the proceedings of Convocation 
commencing two hours afterwards in the 
theatre, the Vice-Chancellor proposed for 
the D.C.L. the names of Mr. Everett and 
Mr. Daniell. Mr. Lewis and a consider- 
able number present, shouted ‘‘ Non placet.” 
A storm of undergraduate groans and hisses 
at the time directed at an unpopular proc- 
tor, prevented either the Vice-Chancellor 
or the non placets being audible, though 
several of the latter were immediately 
under the Vice-Chancellor, and shewed by 
the most forcible signs they could their 
dissent. The undergraduate storm went 
on—the non placets were not attended to 
—Mr. Everett was introduced, and after 
the usual complimentary Latin speech from 
Dr. Bliss, marched up the steps to the 
seats of the doctors, amidst the loudest 
shouts of non placets, rendered inaudible by 
the uproar in the gallery, and the plainest 
external signs and movements of disappro- 
bation from that part of Convocation which 
dissented. ‘The latter immediately left the 
Theatre, and met in Exeter Common- 
room, where a protest against the legality 
of the degree, so conferred, was drawn up 
(as University custom requires) in Latin. 


July 6. 

In a Convocation holden on Friday, the 
Rev. ‘T. S. Woollaston, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter’s, Camb., and the Rev. G. 
Digby, M.A., of Trinity Coll., Dublin, 


A i | were admitted ad eundem. 
the Vice-Chancellor asks him whether he | 


In a Congregation holden at the same | 
time, the following degrees were eon- 
ferred ; = 











| 


a 


Doctor in Civil Law.—The Rev. E. B. 
Dean, Fellow of All Souls. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—W. Venables, 
Exeter Coll. 

Masters of Arts. —Rev. H. W. O, Pol- 
hill, University; Rev. R. S. Hunt, Exe- 
ter; Rev. J. G. Faithfull, Exeter; F. 
Dyson, New Inn Hall; Rev. W. C. Raw- 
linson, Magdalen Hall; Rev. O. F. Owen, 
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July 20. 
“™ Westminster Scuoot.—We are in- 


| formed upon good authority, that the 


Right Rev. Dr. Carey, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, has lately placed in the hands of 
trustees the munificent sum of 20,0004. 
for the benefit, after the death of his Lord- 


_ ship and Mrs. Carey, of students elected 


Christ Chureh; Rev. H. F. Cheshire, | 


Wadham; Rev. H. Petley, Wadham; G. 
Paterson, Wadham; Rev. T. Bacon, Mer- 
ton; Rev. C. R. Hay, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. Goring, Esq, 
Ch. Ch., Grand Comp.; E. H. Willis, 
Ch. Ch.; T. H. B. Baker, Ch. Cbh.; E. 
S. Abbott, Oriel; Rev. R. S. Sutton, 
Fellow of Exeter. 

The following subjects are proposed for 


the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing | 


year—Vviz. s— 

For Latin Vensr.— Triumphi Pompa 
apud Romanus, , 

For an Enerisn Essay.— The prin- 
ciples and objects of human Punishments. 

For a Latin Essay.—Literarum hu- 
maniorum utilitas, 

On Friday, C. D. Ross, of the Founder’s 
kin, was elected Scholar of Wadham. 

On the same day, F. H. Bond, B.A., 
Scholar, was elected a Fellow of Exeter, 
on the Devonshire Foundation; J. D. 
Coleridge, B.A., Scholar of Balliol, Fellow 
on the Petrean Foundation; and E, 
Boger, Commoner of Magdalen Hall, on 
the Cornish Foundation. 


July 13. 

In a Congregation holden on Saturday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Cartwright, 
Brasennose ; Rev. F. H. Thomson, 
Queen's; W. Hombersley, Ch. Ch.; G, 
W. Dasent, Magdalen Iall. 

Bachelors of Arts—'T. Walters, Magda- 
len Hall; W. C. Denshire, Queen’s; R. 
S. Hutchings, Ch. Ch.; C. J. Phelips, 
Ch.; J. Coker, Fellow of New Col- 
ege. 

An election took place on Saturday last 
for a Professor of Divinity on the Foun- 
dation of the Lady Margaret, mother of 
King Henry VII., when the Rev. God- 
frey Fausset, D.D., late Fellow of Magda- 
len College and now Canon of Christ 
Church, was unanimously re-elected. 

Last week, the Rev. C. H. Browne, 
M.A., Scholar of Worcester, was elected 
l'ellow of the same; and, on the same day, 
Mr. Wright was admitted Scholar on the 
same foundation. 

On Saturday last, H. G. Merriman, 
Commoner of Brasennose, was admitted 
Scholar of New College. 


' sion and Election. 


from Westminster School toChrist Church, 
Oxford. 

Wincuester Cottece Evecrioxn.—The 
Rev. D. Williams, D.C.L., Warden of 
New College; the Rev. J. E. Sewell, 
M.A. ; and the Rev. W. B. Heathcote, 
B.C.L., Fellows of New College, Posers, 
arrived at Winchester College on Monday 
afternoon, July 10th, when they were re- 
ceived with a Latin oration at the gates, 
by Mr. P. Williams, the senior scholar, 
and proceeded to hold the annual Supervi- 
Divine service was 
performed at the chapel on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and on Wednesday the following 


_ Compositions and Speeches were recited in 


the school :— 
Gold Medals. 


Latin Prose—“ Quidnam sit cause, 
cur corporis curandi queesita sit ars, animi 
autem medecina nec tam desiderati sit, nec 
tam culta, nec tam multis grata et pro- 
bata”—B. Poulter, 

ENGLISH VERSE —‘‘ Xanthus” — A, 
Sanders. 

Silver Medals. 

Latin Spzecu—“ E. Quinctiliano’— 
E. Miller. 

Exoutsu Srescn—From Mr. Canning’s 
Speech at Lisbon—H. L. Wingfield. 

Bishop Maltby's Prize. 

From “ Volpone,” a Play, by Ben Jon- 
son, Act 1, Scene 1—R. J. Ogle. 

The result of the examination and elec- 
tion of candidates, for New College and 
Winchester, is subjoined :— 

Av Oxon — Smith (C.F.), Miller, 
(C.F.), Williams, Poulter, Baker, Fox, 
and Story. 

Av Wiystrox—Dunbar (C.F.), Fan- 
shawe(C.F.), Blackstone, Fanshawe, Lup- 
son, Bennett, Hill, Pode, Lipscomb, Mar- 
tin, Martin, Norman, Bartlett, Short, Rid- 
ding, Randall, Willes, Faber, Nevill, and 
Wickham. 

——— 


CAMBRIDGE, 





July 1. 


Porson Paize—The Porson Prize for 
the best translation of a proposed passage 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek verse, 
was adjudged last Saturday to W. G. 
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Clark, Scholar of Trinity,—Subject from 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 1, Se. 1, 
beginning ‘‘ God speed, fair Helen! whi- 
ther away?” and ending “ From lovers’ 
food till morrow deep midnight.” —Metre, 
Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum Acata- 


lecticum. 
July 8. 


At a Congregation on Saturday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Rev. H. G. 
Roche, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. J. Reeve, St. 
Peter's; W. J. Marshall, Queens’; H. 
Ford, Trinity. 

Ad Eundem-—Rev. J. Swete, D.D., 
Trinity coll., Dublin; H. L. Dodds, 
M.A,, Ch, Ch., Oxford. 

At the same Congregation, Charles 
Bristed, of Trinity college, recited his 
prize essay. 

At the Congregation on Monday the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor of Divinity— Rev. W. William- 
son, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. S. Holworthy, 
Trinity ; G. A. Green, St. John’s. 

Ad Eundem—J. Swire, M.A., Univer- 
sity, Oxford. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To affix the Seal to an engagement to 
pay the expense of a purchase intended to 
be made by St. Peter’s college, with a part 
of the sum received by them for the site of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum; such payment 
being in conformity with the Act of Par- 
liament authorizing the purchase of the 
said site. 

To affix the Seal to the Diploma of Dr. 
Shann, of Trinity college. 

To affix the Seal to the Diploma of Dr, 
Ranking, of Catharine hall. 

To affix the Seal to the Diploma ef Dr. 
Kemp, of St. Peter’s college. 

Ds. Walpole, of Caius college, and Ds. 


Nugee, of Trinity college, also recited | 


their prize essays. 
On Tuesday last, being Commencement- 


day, the following Doctors and Masters | 


were created :— 
Docrors ry Diviniry. 
Butterton, Rev. G. A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s coll., Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, at Uppingham ; Peile, Rev. 
T. W., late Fellow of Trinity, Head Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School, at Repton; 
Arnold, Rev. J. W., St. John’s. 
Docrors 1x tae Civit Law. 


Price, Rev. E., St. John’s, Rector of 
Greetham, Lincolnshire; Spence, Rey. 








| Watt, R.; 


_ Hopwood, H. ; 


| 


G., Jesus, Viear of St. Clement's, Cam- 
bridge. 
Doctors in Puysic. 


Shann, G., Trinity; Kemp, G., St. 
Peter’s; Ranking, W. H., St. Catharine’s 
hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 


King’s College-—Durnford, F. E. ; Kir- 
wan, J. H. ; Money, G. W.; Young. W. 

Trinity College—Ba Be, P. S.; men 
kiron, B.; Boyce, E. ; Byrne, W. P. 
Clifford, F. C. A. ; Darnell, D. ; Sows. 
ton, H.; Dyce, J. N.; Ellis, R. L.; El- 
lison, C. E. ; Evans, W.; Ferguson, G. ; 
Goulburn, F.; Hodson, G. H.; Hore, J. 
F. ; Home, J. B.; Hurst, R. H. .} King, 
C. W. ; Law, E.; Lewthwaite, W. H.; 
Lukis, W. C. ; Malcolm, W. E.; Marsh, 
H. A.; Mate, R. P.; Massey, W.; 
M‘Neill, R.; Micklethwaite, J. B.; 
Neate, R. H. ; Newcome, W. C.; Pollard, 
W.; Prickett, J. J. ; Rogers, J.; Rogers, 
H.; Sandbach, S.; Skepworth, T. D. ; 
Stirling, W.; Taylor, T.; Thomas, M. ; 
Walton, W.; Warry, G.; 
Yard, G. B. 

St. John’s College—Addison, J. A.; 
Atlay, J.; Blow, J.; Brenchley, J. L.; 
Burnside, W. ; Chapman, W. A. ; Coombe, 
J. As; Darby, G. W.; Deacle, H. T.; 
Ellis, R.; Fiske, R.; France, F. ; Frost, 
P. ; Griffith, J.; Harris, J.J. W.; Jack- 
son, F. ; Jackson, J.; Kelk, W.; Kirby, 
R. H.; Lawson, G. N. G.; Lloyd, F 
L.; Marsh, R. W. B.; Oak, C. A.; 
Randolph, F.; Randolph, W.; Smith, S. 
L.; Thomson, J.; Woolley, J.; Wood, 
w. S.; Williams, B. 

St. Peter's College— Anquetil, F. W. ; 


| Fowke, F.; Shearly, W. J.; Woollaston, 


Zz. @. 

Clare neg gpg 3 T. S. ; Caswall, 
T.; Hervey, T : Home, de C.; Newell, 
C. F.; Spurgin, ‘J 

Pembroke College—FElliott, G.; Irwin, 
H. O.; Foster, J. S.; Reynolds, T.; 
Spencer, C, 

Caius College— Bingham, C. H. ; Croker, 
J.M.; Crowther, F. R.; Drury, B. H. ; 
Goodwin, H.; Haynes, F. O.; Hue, C.; 
Kemp, A.; Loy, T,; Male, E.; Marshall, 
F. A. S.; Rawes, W. F.; Sharp, G.; 
Woodhouse, C. W. 

Trinity Hall—Mackenzie, W. 

Corpus Christi College— Burton, C. H. ; 
Hopkins, F.; Kemp, G.; King, W. C.; 
Paris, A.; Reynardson, J. B. 

Queens’ College—Drawbridge, T. O.; 
Ketley, J.; Kitton, J. ; 
Maher, J. Ww. 

Catharine Hall—Bridger, J.; Elliott, 
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C. J.; Hawke, E. H. J.; Moore, D. ; 
Osler, F. L. ; Rate, J.; Woodward, A. 

Jesus College—Birkett, J. P.; Bowness, 
R. P.; Gibson, J. ; Hoskin, P. C. M.; 
Powell, F. R.; Robinson, J.; Snelgar, 
J. B. 

Christ's College—Barker, G. L.; Gar- 
vey, J.; Ewbank, W. W.; Kennedy, L. 
D.; Reeves, J. W.; Skelton, G. H.; 
Stanford, J. F.; Stevenson, T. B.; 
Thompson, E.; Wilkin, A.; Wilson, J. 
L.; Wharton, J. C. 

Magdalene College—Bright, M.; Buck, 
J.; Fisher, F.; Jackson, G.; Hales, R. 
C.; Lewthwaite, S.; M‘Ewen, A.; Ne- 
ville, W. F.; Uppleby, G. C. 

Emmanuel College—Chambers, J. C.; 
Deedes, L.; George, J.; Keane, W.; 
Oldham, C.; Peach, H. J.; Thorold, J. ; 
Turner, M.; Yates, W. 

Sidney Sussex College— Edmundson, G, 

Downing College—Sherwood, 'T. M. 

The following gentlemen were admitted 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
course of the academic year 1843, but did 
not present themselves for ereation on 
Tuesday last :— 

Trinity College.—Bartlett, T. H. M.; 
Eaton, ‘T.; Hodson, R.; M‘Grigor, W. 
G.J.; Roberts, C. C.; Rogers, G. A. ; 
Whately, E.; Whish, J. C. 

St. John’s College—Beardsworth, G. ; 
Bernay, T.; Birley, J. W. ; Easther, C. ; 
Ibbetson, J.; Preedy, W. T.; Rowsell, 
T. J.; Williams, C. 

St. Peter’s College—Potter, R. 

Pembroke College—FEliis, J. ; Field, 8. P. 

Caius College—Walker, 8. M. 

Trinity Hall—Barry, C. U.; Weight- 
man, H. 

Corpus Christi College—Chesnutt, G. ; 
Marshall, W.; Otter, J.; Stoddart, J. ; 
Whish, M. H. 

Queens’ College—Adeney, J.; Irwin, 
W. J.; Price, J. 

Catharine Hall—Sherwood, W. 

Jesus College—Budworth, P. J. 

Christ's College—Back, J.; Fletcher, 
J. D. 

Magdalene College — Atkinson, Wm. ; 
Sandford, G. ; Spinks, F. L. 

Emmanuel College—Lioyd, G.; Nichol- 
son, H. 

Downing College—Dashwood, M. ; Par- 
nell, G. D.; Whitfield, H. J. 

W. Johnson, of King’s Coll.; W. G. 
Clark, of ‘Trinity Coll. ; H. J. 8. Maine, of 
Pembroke Coll., and J. A. Yonge, of King’s 
Coll., recited their prize poems and exer- 
cises. 

At a congregation on Thursday last, the 


following gentlemen were admitted to the 
degree of— 
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Masters of Arts—Meeres, H., Clare 
Hall; Copeman, P. W., Queens’; York, 
J., Sidney Sussex. 

The following Grace also passed the 
Senate :—‘‘ That the thanks of the Univer- 
sity be given to Mr. W. E. Malcolm, for 
an additional fragment of the Cretan Sar- 


cophagus, presented by his father, Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm.” 


July 15. 


A sepulchral monument has been lately 
erected in the chancel of the Priory Church, 
at Brecon, to the memory of the late Mar- 
quis Camden, It was executed by Mr, 
Thomas, of London, and consists of a large 
panel tablet of Gothie design, nine feet 
high by four and a half wide, and fills an 
ancient arch of the same dimensions. The 
inscription is in gold letters, surmounted 
by the armorial bearings and coronet of 
the Marquisate, in high relief: the follow- 
ing is a copy of it :— 

‘*Sacred to the memory of the Right 
Honourable Joun Jerrarys Paatt, Mar- 
quis Camden, K.G., who died October 
the 8th, 1840, aged 81 years. During a 
life passed in the service of the public, and 
in the highest offices of the state, he con- 
tributed by voluntary donations towards 
the exigencies of his country, 366,1161. 
14s. 3d. This tablet to record his patriot- 
ism and virtues, is raised by his affectionate 
niece, Lady Carotine Woop.” 


** A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 


On Monday last the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Thorp, B.D., one of the Tutors of 
Trinity college, was unanimously elected a 
Senior Fellow of that society, in the room 
of the late Rev. G, A. Browne. 

The mortal remains of the Jate Rev. G. 
A. Browne, Vice-Master of Trinity col- 
lege, were interred last Saturday morning 
in the chancel of Chesterton church, The 
funeral was a private one. 


COMBINATION PAPER. 
PRIOR COMB, 


Aug. 6 Mr. Holditch, Clar. 
13 Mr. Cheetham, Jes. 
20 Coll. Regal. 
27 Coll. Trin. 
Sep. 3 Coll, Job. 
10 Mr. Nind, Pet, 
17 Mr. Harvey, Regin. 
24 Mr, Hulbert, Sid. 
Oct. 1 Mr. Wilkinson, Jes. 
8 Coll. Regal. 
15 Coll. Trin. 
22 Coll. Joh. 
29 Commem. Beneracr. 
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Resp. in Theolog. 


bE Mr. Raymond, 
Trin. 


; Mr. Mason, Clar. 
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Mr. Spencer, Pet. 

Mr. Evans, Regin. 

Mr. Fussell, Sid. 

Mr. Cantrell, Emm. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Job. 

Mr. Clarkson, Chr, 

Mr. Martin, Regin. 

POSTER COMB. 

Mr. Bellingham, Trin. 

Mr. Blenkinsopp, ‘Trin. 

Mr. Booty, Trin. 

Fest. S. Barr. 

Mr. Birks, ‘Trin. 

Mr. Cazalet, Trin. 

Mr. G. H. Feachem, Trin. 

Mr. Luxford, Trin. 

Fest.S. Marr. Mr. I. H. North, 
Trin. 

Mr. Ouvry, Trin. 

Fest. S.Micu. Mr. H. T. Simp- 
son, Trin. 

Mr. A. Williams, Trin. 

Mr. Hutchinson, Joh. 

Mr. Bullock, Joh. 

Fest. 8S. Luc. Mr. Kennedy, Joh. 

Mr. R. Blunt, Joh. 

Fest. SS. Sew. xr Jun. 
Sherard, Joh. 

Mr. T. Jones, Joh. 

Fest. Om. Sanctr. Mr, Ratcliffe, 
Joh. 

Mr. Snowdon, Joh. 

Mr. R. Wylde, Joh. 

Mr. H. Francis, Joh. 

Mr. W. Fearon, Joh. 

Fest. S. Ann. Mr. Handley, Joh. 

Mr. Sandford, Joh. 

Mr. Nevin, Joh. 

Mr. Weldon, Joh. 

Fest. S. Tuow. 
Joh. 

Mr. Low, Joh. 

Fest. Nativ. Mr. Glover, Pet. 

Fest. S. Srerw. Mr. Iiderton, 
Pet. 

Fest. S. Jon. Mr. Mayo, Clar. 

Fest. Innoc. Mr. Buttemer, Clar. 

Mr. Holditch, Clar. 


O 


Mr. Cock, Trin. 


Mr. 


Mr. J. Moore, 


ae 
' Mr. Goldsmith, Pet. 
ii Mr. Reeve, Clar.¢ Mr. Dixon, Cath. 
ue Mr. Hooper, Corp. 
4 Mr. Ferrand, re ‘Reeal Cal. 
, snes Coll. Trin. 


Coll. Joh. 

« Mr. Macarty, Pet. 

Mr. Borton, Cath. 
Mr. Walsh, Corp. 
Mr. J. H. Jerrard, Cai. 
Coll, Regal. 





| 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr Abdy Jes § Mr. Woodham, Jes. 


’ Mr. Leapingwell, Corp. 
Resp. in Medic. 


Oppon. 
Mr. Latham, ; Mr. Blackall, Cai. 
Regal. 


Mr. Barton, Regin. 
--- —iie—- = 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 





On Friday, 30th June, the annual dis- 
tribution of prizes among the students of 
King’s College took place, in the theatre 
of the College, Somerset House. In the 
absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the visitor, who was prevented from at- 
tending from indisposition, the chair was 
taken by the Bishop of London, the Presi- 
dent. On the platform were the Bishop 
of Llandaff, Lord Radstock, Lord Nor- 
manton, Lord Calthorpe, Sir Robert In- 
glis, Dr. D’Oyley, and numerous other 
patrons and friends. The theatre was 
crowded to excess by fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen, with the students and their 
friends. ‘The Chairman briefly stated the 
object of the meeting, and said he regretted 
the occasion which prevented his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury from presiding 
over the meeting. ‘The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Lonsdale, the Principal of the Col- 


_ lege, and the several professors, addressed 
| the Chairman, and announced the names of 





\ 


the prizemen in their respective classes, 
who thereupon delivered the prizes as fol- 
lows, accompanied by an appropriate ad- 
dress to each :—Department of General 
Literature and Science.— Divinity : First- 
year's men, A, Barry, J. F. Hardy; Se- 
cond ditto, J. F. Vinter, Thompson ; Third 
ditto, S. Trueman, Thrupp. English 
Verse: J. F. Hardy. Latin Essay: W. 
Ince. Classical Literature. Prize 1, W. 
Ince; 2, A. Barry; 3, W. F. Edwards; 
4, A. P. Loukin, Latin Essay—Junior : 
E. Field. Mathematics—1, F. W. Vin- 
ter; 2, A. Barry, Dunn; 3, Rowe; 4 
Edwards; 5, Wiglesworth. English 
Literature—A. Barry. English History 
—l, A. Barry; 2, A. Povah. He. 
brew—1, J. L. Capper; 2, Dickinson. 
German—A. Barry. French—A. Barry. 
Stephen prize—A. Povah. Department 
of Engineering, &e. Divinity: First- 
year’s men, J. P. Wormley ; Second ditto, 
E. Chana. Mathematics—1, E. Chana; 
2, W. R. James. Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics—1l, J. F. Twesden; 2, A. W. 
Mackinnon; 3, E. Chana; 4, W. R. 
James. Chemistry—1, W. Clark; 2, J. 
F. Twisden. Geology—H. Hayter. Arts 
of Construction—H. Hayter. Architec- 
ture—J. Sewell. Mineralogy—T. C, H. 
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Deacon. Manufacturing Art—Prize 1, 


H. Hayter; 2, Haynes; 3, Twisden; 4, | 


Thompson; 5, Henchman. Geometrical 


Drawing—Prize 1, W. Clark ; 2, Mackin- | 


non. Surveying—Prize 1, W. Clark; 2, 
J. P. Wormeby. Work-room—l, J. K. 
Peele ; 2, J. Morgan. Associates—J. F. 
Moody; F. Spurrell; A. J. Biddle; J. 
L. Lewis; H. J. Clark; G. Snell. 
tificates of Honour in Engineering—Snell, 


Cer- | 
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Nichol, Hayter. At the conclusion, the 
Bishop of Llandaff proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Bishop of London for his kindness 
in presiding ; which, being seconded by 
Lord Radstock, was carried unanimously. 
His lordship returned thanks at some 
length, and paid a high compliment to the 
talents of the professors, and the general 
proficiency and conduct of the students ; 
| after which the meeting broke up. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


oo 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


ea Rev. J., at Netherton, Worcester- 

shire. 

Croft, Rev. R., r. of North Ockendon, Essex. 

Dale, Rev. T., v. of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, 
London. 

De Butts, Rev. G., at Dublin. 

Edmeades, Rev. W. A., Pennis House, Fawk- 
ham, Kent. 

Goring, Rev. C., r. of Twineham, Sussex. 

Hulbert, Rev. C. A., p.c. of Slaithwaite. 

Jones, Rev. J., of Blaemaner. 

Maurice, Rev. F., Guy’s Hospital. 

Newall, Rev. J., Tunstall. 

Nicholl, Rev. W. T., at Ystradwrallt. 

Pullen, Rev. W., Brighton, (still born.) 

Rickards, Rev. R. F. B., Haberton Ford, 
Devon. 

Robinson, Rev. Sir G. S., Bart., r. of St. 
Andrew and St. John, Cranford, North- 
amptonshire. 

Shepherd, Rev. R., Rocky Hill. 

Sketchley, Rev. Alex. E., v. of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford. 

Smith, Rev. Theyre T., at Hillingdon. 

Stewart, Rev. E., Winchester. 


Or Daucuters—The Lady of 
Blair, Rev. John, at Everton Brow, Liverpool. 
Cleveland, Rev. H. r. of Barkstone, near 
Grantham, 
Coke, Rev. E. F., Herriad, near Basingstoke. 
Dixon, Rev. H. J., ¢. of Ogbourne, St. An- 
drew, Wilts. 
Glenie, Rev. J. M., at Milford, near Salisbury. 
Hook, Rev. W. F. H., D.D., v. of Leeds. 
Isham, Rev. A., Weston Turville. 
Mackenzie, Rev. C., of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
M a Rey. C. R., c. of St. John’s, Chelms- 
ord, 
Otter, Rev. Wm. B., v. of Cowfold, Essex. 
Rillick, Rev. H., at Barkway. 


Southey, Rev. C. C., assist. c. at Cocker- | 


— mouth, 
St. John, Rev. George. 


MARRIAGES. 
Rev. H. Baker, to Frances Anne, only d. of 


the late Rev. I. Kitchin, r. of St. Stephen’s, | 


Ipswich, 


Vou. XXIV.— August, 1843. 


Rev. Joshua Cautley, of Thorney Abbey, 
Cambridgeshire, to Mary Catherine, second 
d. of the late Capt. Cumberlegee. 

Hon. and Rev. Wm. W. C. Talbot, v. of Om- 
bersley, Worcestershire, son of Earl Talbot, 
to Eleanora Julia, eldest d. of the Hon. W. 
Coventry, of Earls Croome Court. 

Rev. W. Clayton, eldest son of Wm. Clayton, 
Esq., of Langcliff-place, Cambridgeshire, to 
Susanna, y. d. of the late Wm. Bolland, 
Esq., of Townhead, Settle. 

Rev. G. J. Collinson, v. of Swanburne, Bucks, 
to Sophia Louisa, d. of the late Capt. W. H. 
Cleather, of the Ist Ceylon regt., and for 
many years Deputy Judge Advocate of that 
island. 

Rev. G. Davie, only son of the late Capt. 
Davie, R.N., to Catherine, second d. of the 
Rev. J. W. Peters, of Quenington, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. Geo. Searle Ebsworth, M.A., v. of Ilkes- 
ton, Derbyshire, to Sarah Mary Anne, eldest 
d. of P. C. Cazelet, of Kemp Town, st 

Rev. M. A. Gathercole, of Mossford ge, 
Great Ilford, Essex, to Frances Dorothea, 
d. of Mr. John Garratt, of Shenstone. 

Rev. Jas. Guillemard, v. of Kirtlington, Ox- 
fordshire, to Louisa Elizabeth, second d. of 
the late H. Watson, Esq., of Barnes Com- 
mon, Surrey. 

Rev. John Gunton, to Elizabeth, y. d. of the 
late W. Jex Blake, of Swanton Abbots, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hannah, Incumbent of Coombe Longa, 
Oxfordshire, to Anne Sophia, eldest d. of 
the late R. Gregory, Esq., of Nottingham. 

Rev. Melsup Hill, of Jesus Coll., Camb., to 
Rose, y. d. of Mr. G. Barker, of Norwich. 

Rev. G. S. Hookey, B.A., of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford, only son of Capt. George Hookey, 
Paymaster of the Chatham Division of 
Royal Marines, to Mary Ann, eldest d. of 

| James Hall, Esq., M.D., surgeon, Royal 
Navy. 

Rev. C. A. Johns, Head Master of the Helston 
Grammar School, to Ellen Julia, d, of the 
late Mr. James Field, of Bath. 

Rev. James C. Kempe, of Morchard Bishop, 
Devon, to Laura, only d. of Commander 
Pulling, R.N. 

Rev, J. E. Kempe, M.A., of Bury St. Ed- 
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mund’s, to Harriet, y. d. of the late Rev. 
R. S. Wood, of Osmington. 

Rev. R. T. Lowe, M.A., of Christ’s Coll., 
Camb., British chaplain at Madeira, to Ca- 
therine Maria, eldest d. of the Rev. J. 
Guerin, r. of North Fitawarren, Somerset. 

Rev. John Lowthian, c. of Prestwich, to Anne 


son, v. of Over. 


Rev, R. C. Macausland, r. of Desart Oghil, c. | 
of Londonderry, to Martha, eldest d. of | 


Samuel Babington, Esq., of Rome-cottage, 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. Geo. H. Parker, minister of St. An- 
drew’s, Bethnal-green, London, to Henri- 
etta Walker, y. d. of Wm. Moore, Esq., of 
Kirby-fields, lcieteusihiien. 

Rev, James Pycroft, B.A., of Trinity College, 
Oxford, to Ann, widow of F. P. Alleyn, Esq. 

Rev. Edward John Randolph, M.A., Student 
of Christ Christ, Oxford, to Catherine, 
second d. of Sir George Rich. 

Rev. Charles I. Scott, r. of Shadingfield, and 
eldest son of Thomas C. Scott, Esq., of 
Shadingfield Hall, to Arabella, second d. of 
Wm. Davison Thring, D.D., r. of Sutton 
Veney, and v. of Fisherton, Delamere, Wilts. 








Rev. P. P. Smith, of H. M. ship, “ Belve- 
deira,” to Mary Jane Norbrun, y. d. of the 
late J. Hallet, Esq., R.N. 

Rev. R. W. Stoddart, v. of Hundon, Suffolk, 
to Caroline Hulkes, d. of Chas. Thompson, 
Esq., M.D., late of Rochester, Kent. 


| Rev. Frederick Sullivan, v. of Kimpton, to 
Molineux, eldest d. of the Rev. John Jack- | 


Emily Anne, eldest d. of L. Ames, Esq., 
of the Hyde, Herts. 

Rev. Archipald Campbell Tait, D.C.L., Head 
Master of Rughy School, to Catherine, y. d. 
of the Ven. W. Spoouer, Archdeacon of 
Coventry. 

Rev. G. Domvile Wheeler, M.A., of Dovedale 
House, Worcestershire, to Charlotte Emily, 
third d. of Rear-Admiral Bateman, of Moor- 
lands, near Bath. 

Hon. Walter Wrottesley, M.A., Fellow of All 
Sou's Coll., Oxford, third son of the late 
Lord Wrottesley, to Marianne Lucy, only 
d. of the late Col. Archer, formerly of the 
16th Lancers. 

Rev. James Cecil Wynter, r. of Gatton, Surrey, 
to Margaret, d. of G. Lyall, Esq., M.P., 
of Park Crescent, and Findon, Sussex. 


ee - 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen — 


Rev. Henry Newham Bousfield, curate 
of Fairford, Gloucestershire, an elegant 
pair of silver candlesticks, with snuffers 
and tray, presented by the inbabitants, 

Rev. Wilmot Cave Brown Cave, vicar 
of Hope, Derbyshire, a massive silver ink- 
stand and a beautiful pocket Communion 
Service, from his late congregation and 
friends, at Altringham, Chesbire. 

Rev. G. Peloquin Cosserat, sen., of 
St. Peter’s Chapel, Bushey, Herts. 

Rev. George Dover, minister of St. 
Bartholomew's Church, a very elegant and 
chaste clasped Bible and Prayer-Book, 
presented by the teachers of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Boys Sunday School, Naylor 
Street, Liverpool, 

Rev, James Collett Ebden, M.A., head 
master, during eleven years, of the Ips- 
wich Free Grammar School, a silver salver, 
two pairs of candlesticks, snuffers,and tray, 
and pair of silver chamber candlesticks, by 
the mayor and other inbabitants of that 
town, 


_ Rey. Jobn Edwards, curate of Ruabon, 
North Wales. 


Rev. John Alton Hatchard, curate of 
Wellington, Salop, a very handsome silver 
tea service, by the parishioners, as a testi- 
mony of their respect and esteem. 

Rev. H, T. Hill, a silver inkstand, from 
the congregation of Christ Church, Lye, 
near Stourbridge, on his leaving that in- 
cumbency. 

Rev. Robert Lamb, Master of the 
Western Grammar School, Brompton. 

Rev. N. Manning, incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Huddersfield. 

Rev. Septimus Ramsay, minister of St. 
Michael’s, Strand, by his congregation, 
consisting of a superb silver tea urn, a 
silver private communion service, and a 
purse containing fifty guineas, 

Rev. Francis William Rhodes, M.A., by 
the inhabitants of Brentwood, on the oc- 
casion of his resigning the curacy of that 
parisb, a silver salver, The children of 
the Girls’ National School presented the 
rev. gentleman with a quarto Bible, and 
the boys with an elegantly bound Oxford 
Prayer- Book. 

Rev. Jas. Sanders, curate of Swarby, a 
piece of plate, presented by the pa- 
rishioners, 


Rev. Wm. Hill Tucker, curate of St. 
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Matthew's, Brixton, a testimonial, elabo- 
rately engrossed on vellum, a purse con- 
taining 376 sovereigns, and an elegant 
silver salver, presented by theinhabitants ; 
and a quarto Bible, bound in blue morocco ; 
freewill offering of the poor of the district, 
accompanied by an address expressive of 
their gratitude, 

Rev. H. Urquhart, assistant curate and 
evening lecturer of Melcombe Regis. 

Rev. R, N. Whitaker, vicar of Whalley. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Biccteswapt.—On 29th June, the Lord 
Bishop of Ely held a confirmation in the 
parish church, when upwards of three 
hundred young persons were confirmed by 
him. After the ceremony his lordship 
consecrated a piece of ground lately added 
to the churchyard, in consequence of its 
crowded state. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Winpsor anp Eron Cuurcu Union.— 
A very numerous assemblage of the mem- 
bers of this society took place at the quar- 
terly meeting, which was held in the 
Town-hall, Windsor, on 24th June, 
Amongst those present were the Rev. 
Isaac Gosset, (who took the chair,) the 
Rev. Messrs. R. Gould, W. Bowyer, C, 
Marshall, C. J. Abraham, H. Dupuis, T. 
Shaw, S. Hawtrey, W. Carter, W. Can- 
niog, H. Butterfield, and H. Gosset; W. 
H. Trant, Esq.; W. de St. Croix, Esq. ; 
Messrs. Sharman, Robertson, Sharpley, 
&c, After several applications for grants 
for schools &c. had been received, a 
board of education was held, when the in- 
spector, Mr. Robertson, was requested to 
report as to the general state of the schools 
in the neighbourhood at the October meet- 
ing, and also to report, in conjunction with 
the local incumbent, as to the efficiency of 
such scholars as may be fitted to succeed 
to the vacancies, as they occur, at the Ox- 
ford diocesan training school for boys, and 
at the training school at Reading for girls. 

Eton Cotrtece.—The fine great west 
window at Eton College Chapel bas just 
been fully exposed to view by the removal 
of the massive and unsightly woodwork on 
either side, which was accomplished dur- 
ing the extensive repairs and alterations 
which have been recently completed with- 
in the interior of the sacred edifice. Con- 
siderable anxiety has been manifested for 
some time past amongst the upper boys at 
the college (and, indeed, throughout the 
establishment) to have the present plain 
glass of this window (which ranks amongst 
the finest of any of the windows of our 
cathedral churches in the kingdom) entirely 
removed, and replaced with stained glass, 


- 


containing devices and emblems from the 
Holy Scriptures. The upper boys of the 
college have applied to the authorities of 
the college for permission to carry this in- 
tention into effect, and to defray the whole 
expense from out of their own pockets. 
In this liberal undertaking there is no 
doubt that very material pecuniary as- 
sistance will be rendered by many old 
Etonians. Mr. Eastlake, the royal acade- 
mician, has just been applied to on the 
subject, and he has consented to furnish a 
design in conformity with the views of the 
liberal originators of the contemplated im- 
provement and ornament to the chapel. 


CHESHIRE, 
Srocxrort.—A new church in Heaton 
Norris, near this place, is about to be 
built, Wilbrabam Egerton, Esq., having 
agreed to give a suitable site of land and 
the munificent donation of 1000/. as soon 
as the required amount can be raised. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Cuevituonrn Cuapec, Near Tiverton. 
—lhis chapel was consecrated on June 
13th, by the Bishop of Exeter. It ia built 
in the style termed ‘‘ decorated,” of the 
stone of the country, the quoins, facings of 
the buttresses, and coping, being of Bath 
stone. The nave is 47 feet by 21, the 
chancel 17 by 13. ‘The principal features 
ip the interior are the east and west win- 
dows, designed by Mr. Miles, of New- 
castle. The altar and font are of Caen 
stone. ‘The roof,which is open, is stained 
to imitate dark oak, as also are the praying 
benches, The Rev. W. Rayer, besides 
other most liberal contributions, gave the 
altar with its plate and the books. The 
east window was given by the Rev H. 
Sanders ; the west, by the Rev. J. Ley, 
of Christ Church, and the Rev. A. Han- 
mer, jointly. The font by Jens Pell, Esq. 
The chapel is dedicated to St. Thomas,— 
Exeter Paper. 

The ecclesiastical commission have made 
a grant of augmentation of 28/. to the 
minister of the episcopal chapel at Star- 
cross, whose income is increased to 1204. 
per annum, 

ESSEX. 

Curcmsrorp Cnurcn Rate.—On the 
14th July, at a vestry meeting called spe- 
cially for the purpose, a church rate of 6d. 
in the pound was agreed to without a 
dissentient voice. 

A tablet is about to be placed in St. 
Peter’s Church, Colchester, to the memory 
of the protestant martyrs who were burned 
at the stake in that town during the reign 
of Queen Mary. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Caettennam Proprietary Coriece. 
—A meeting was held on the 22nd of 
June, on the occasion of the opening of the 
new Proprietary College. Three years bave 
not elapsed since it was projected, and 
only two since the school was opened. 
There were 244 boys present, and most of 
the clergy of the town and neighbourbood. 
The college is an elegant Gothic building, 
with a tower eighty feet in height. At an 
early hour the great room of the college 
was entirely filled; the Rev. Francis 
Close, M.A., took the chair, and addressed 
the assembly. The bead master, the Rev. 
Dr, Phillips, introduced the examiners, the 
Rev. Mr. Hodson, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the Rev. Mr. Mit- 
chell, of Oxford. The reverend gentle- 
men passed the highest encomiums upon 
the boys for their proficiency in the clas- 
sics, mathematics, and general literature, 
and expressed themselves strongly on the 
certainty of their success in the universi- 
ties, whither they were proceeding. Three 
boys—Schrieben, Close, and Badley— 
stood at the head of the college in mathe- 
matics, the first prize in classics being 
awarded to Schrieben. ‘The prizes in 
Hebrew were distributed by the Rey. 
J. E, Riddle, M.A. From the report it 
appeared that the receipts of the year had 
been 3439/., covering all current expenses, 
and leaving a surplus of 300/. On the 
motion of the Rev. L. Foot, rector of 
Long Bredy, Dorset, seconded by W. 
Merry, Esq., a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed to the Rev. Principal. 
Fifty gentlemen dined together in the 
evening at the Queen's Hotel. 

The visitation of the Ven. and Rev. 
Thomas Thorp, Archdeacon of Bristol, 
was held on 12th July, in St. Augustine's 
Church, which was crowded with a highly 
respectable congregation, embracing nearly 
the whole of the clergy of the archdea- 
conry. Service was performed by the 
Rev. W, Milner, rector of St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol, and a very able and eloquent ser- 
mon delivered by the Rev. Mr. Marshall, 
rector of St. Mary-le-Port, Bristol, from 
Acts, xv. 8, 9. 

Mixcurnnampton, Jury 12. — This 
morning the new church of the Holy 
Trinity, in this ancient borough, was 
opened for divine service, and a very full 
assemblage of the clergy, gentry, &c., of 
the neighbourhood was congregated there 
before eleven o'clock, at which hour the 
incumbent, the Rev. C. Whatley, read 

rayers, and a most impressive sermon 
ollowed, from the Rev. T. Vores, of St. 
Mary's, Hastings. The text was taken 
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from 1 Pet. ii. 4. The collection amounted 
to 661. 13s, 4d. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

Rypz, Iste or Wicur.—The new 
church built at St. Jobn’s, near this place, 
was consecrated on the 18th of July. 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester preached 
in behalf of the funds for the new church. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 
The consecration of St. John’s Chapel, 
Ivington, in the parish of Leominster, took 
place on the 27th of June, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Sr. Neots Cuurcn.—We are glad to 
observe that this church, which has been 
noticed by Browne Willis as being “ the 
noblest in the county, the tower as one of 
the finest in England,” is now undergoing 
a substantial repair. The ground on the 
north side of the church has been lowered 
to its original level, which bas a good 
effect in shewing the due proportions of 
the building. In furtherance of the object 
a meeting has been held in the vestry, at 
which the Rev. J. Appleton, baving been 
called to the chair, briefly stated the object 
of the meeting, when W. Day, Esq., pro- 
posed a sixpenny rate, which was seconded 
by Mr. Emery. Mr. Holland proposed an 
amendment that a fourpenny rate be 
granted, which was seconded by Mr. 
James Day, farmer, after much discussion, 
in which Mr. Carrington and Mr. Holland 
strongly objected to a sixpenny rate. The 
original motion was carried by three to 
one. 

Ramsey Cuurcu.—The alterations in 
the interior and exterior of this edifice 
have been commenced and are rapidly 
froceeding. ‘The roof cf the north and 
south aisles has been removed, and the 
wood-work for fresh ones nearly com- 
pleted. ‘The old seats and pews have 
been taken away, and the floor lowered so 
as fully to expose the fine pedestals sup- 
porting the pillars dividing the nave and 
the aisle, which had before been covered 
in. The large dimensions of the church 
are thus brought out and observed. Di- 
vine service being necessarily discon- 
tinued there for a few weeks, will during 
that time be performed in a large tent ob- 
tained for that pdrpose, which has been 
put up on an unappropriated part of the 
churchyard, 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, took place at the Town-hall, and was 
far more numerously attended than last 
year, many of the clergy and their families, 
with a few of the county gentlemen, be- 
ing present. The chair was taken by 
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George Rust, Esq., and the Rev, Jobn 
Standly, one of the local secretaries, read 
the report, which gave a brief history of 
the operations of the society, and urged 
the necessity of an increase of its funds to 
enable it effectually to prosecute its 
labours. . 

Tbe sum collected amounted to upwards 
of 160/., exclusive of 10/. on Sunday at 
All Saints’ Church, after an excellent ser- 
mon by the Rev. W. H. Rooper, making 
altogether more than 170/. 

KENT. 

FarninGHAM.—This ancient and neat 
little edifice has lately had another addi- 
tion made to its ornaments, A new win- 
dow of stained glass, the gift of a pious 
lady of the village, has been fixed in the 
chancel, or eastern end of the sacred 
building. 

Wootwicn, Jury 7.—A public meet- 
ing of the inhabitants was held in the 
Town Hall for the purpose of providing 
additional church accommodation in the 
parish. The Bishop of Rochester took the 
chair, supported by a great many per- 
sonages of distinction. The right reve- 
rend chairman opened the proceedings, 
and said, in the last ten years the popula- 
lation of the parish had increased from 
17,000 to 23,000 persons, and the defici- 
ency in the church accommodation was 
great indeed. A committee was appointed, 
composed of the clergy, laity, and military, 
to carry out the object of the meeting. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Rev. Owen Parr, Vicar of Preston, 
has formally signified that he will resist 
the intended tolling of a bell at the Popish 
chapel of St. Augustine, considering it 
amongst the privileges of the Church of 
England as by law established. 

The late Joseph Ridgway, Esq., of 
Ridgmond, by his will bas made the fol- 
lowing bequests, independent of others, for 
the benefit of Liverpool, (free from legacy 
tax,) to take effect after the decease of his 
widow :—For the erection of a school at 
Bolton, 20001. ; to the Bolton Dispensary, 
1000/,; Chester Church Building Society, 
10001.; towards building a parsonage- 
house at Horwich, 8001. ; Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
5001 ; Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 500/.; Society for Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen, 500/. ; Man- 
chester Infirmary, 200/.; Manchester 
School for the Blind, 2001; Manchester 
Deaf and Dumb School, 200/.; National 
Society for the Education of the Poor, 
2001, ; Additional Curates Society, 2007. ; 
Society for the Sons of the Clergy, 200/. 
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And be directed investments to be made 
in the three per cents. for producing an- 
nually the following sums:—For the in- 
cumbent of Horwich Church, 100/.; the 
organist and other officers of that church, 
142/.; aged poor of Horwich, 100/.; Hor- 
wich School, 50/.; Deane Church School, 
401. ; master of the school to be erected at 
Bolton, 1001. The donations, including 
the investments and legacy tax, will pro- 
bably amount to 26,000, 

Rocuparte.— The churchwardens have 
published placards throughout the parish, 
stating their intention not to trouble the 
parish with the church-rate question, but 
to act upon the voluntary system. A 
list of the supposed expenses, including 
60/. for repairing the church steps, has 
been published, which amounts to 1181, 16s. 
Manchester Courier. 

On Sth July, the Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated a new church on Stretford new 
road, Manchester. It is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and has been erected through 
the munificent donation of 10,0002, from 
Miss Atherton, of Kersall. 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting of 
the association for building and endowing 
ten churches in the boroughs of Manches- 
ter and Salford, took place on the 27th of 
June, in the large room of the Town Hall, 
under the presidency of the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. ‘The receipts during the 
past year have been 5722/. 9s. Gd. This 
does not include the money which has 
been received on account of the endow- 
ment fund. 

On July the 4th, a new church was 
consecrated at Weeton, (a small village 
about three miles from Kirkham, the me- 
tropolis of the Flyde,) by the Lord Bishop 
of Chester. 

On the 29th of June, the day following 
the consecration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hulme, the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
visited Bury, and consecrated two new 
churches in that neighbourhood — All 
Saints’, Elton, and St. George’s, Uns. 
worth. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The new district church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Gainsborough, built by sub- 
scription, was consecrated on St. Peter's 
day, by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. It 
is capable of holding above nine hundred 
people, and there are five hundred open 
seats, all free. 

The Triennial Visitation of the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Lincoln to his clergy 
took place on Friday, a 7, at St. Mary’s 
church, Nottingham, Prayers were said 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Wilkins, D.D., 
vicar, the lessons were read by the Rev. 
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J.T. White, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. Meek, M.A., rector of 
Sutton Bonnington, from Gal. vi. 14; 
after which the bishop and clergy re- 
paired to the chancel, where bis lord- 
ship delivered an exceedingly voluminous 
Charge. We understand it is about to 
be published. On Saturday, the Bishop 
of Lincoln beld bis visitation at South- 
well. Prayers were read in the Min- 
ster in the forenoon, by the Rev. Al- 
fred Tatham, and the sermon, a most ad- 
mirable one, preached by the Rev. J. M. 
Wilkins, M.A., Rector of Southwell, from 
2 Ephes., ii. 20, 21. The Charge was 
afterwards delivered by the Lord Bishop. 
— Nottingham Journal. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Arcupraconry or Mippiesex.—We 
inserted under this heading, in our last 
number, an extract from the ‘ Essex 
Standard.” The following letter to the 
editor bas since appeared in that paper of 
the 23d of June ult, :— 

“ Sir,—I request you to be so good as 
to correct a misstatement (unintentional, I 
am surée,) in your last number, as to what 
1 addressed to the clergy at the late Visi- 
tation. 1 did not at all touch upon the 
subject of ‘ restorations in the church,’ or 
offer any advice as to ‘ enforcing altera- 
tions’ with reference to ‘the opinions of 
the congregation.’ 1 spokesimply upon the 
importance of unity among the clergy in 
external matters, and, in particular of 
adherence to the language of the church in 
respect to its ordinances, as an instrument 
of maintcining that unity. 

“1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Jxo. Lonspatr. 
** King’s College, London, 20 June, 1843." 

Westminster Scuoor. — The Right 
Rev. Dr. Carey, Bishop of St. Asapb, has 
lately placed in the bands of trustees the 
munificent sum of 20,0001. for the benefit, 
after the death of bis lordship and Mrs, 
Carey, of students elected from Westmin- 
ter School to Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hackney Cuurcn-rates.— The poll 
which was demanded and insisted on by 
one individual in the vestry of Thursday, 
July 13, closed at five o'clock on Saturday, 
The votes were—For the rate, 373; 
against it, 43; majority, 830. Within 
the last fortnight the church-rate has been 
made in the vestries of South and West 
Hackney without a poll. 

Arprointment oF Cnariarns To Gaots. 
— Tbe law officers have given their opinion 
to the Home Secretary, that the appoint- 
ment of chaplains to gaols is by law vested 
in the magistrates, and not in the town 
councils, The question, however, is not 
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free from doubt, and Sir James Graham 
proposes to prepare a clause, to be intro- 
duced into the prisons’ bill, vesting the 
appointment of the chaplains of borough 
gaols inthe borough magistrates, and not 
in the town councils, The Court of Queen’s 
Bench has decided that the power of elect- 
ing the chaplain of the Bath borough gaol 
is vested in the town council, and not in 
the magistracy of the city. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Petersorovcu.—On July 4th, the 
Lord Bishop commenced his visitation at 
the Cathedral. The regular morning ser- 
vice was performed, the anthem being, 
‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul,” (Mozart. ) 

On the 18th of July, a meeting was 
holden at Peterborough in aid of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and the Society for Promoting the Propa- 
eee of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; the 

ord Bishop in the chair. The resolutions 
were moved by the Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
Dean of Peterborough, the Hon. and Rev. 
Lord George Gordon, the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Northampton, the Venerable 
the Archdeacon Robinson, the Revs, T.S. 
Hughes, W. Strong, and Joseph Pratt, and 
T. Atkinson, Esq. The collection at the 
conclusion of the meeting amounted to 
Sel. 4s. ld., which, in addition to 501, 2s. 
from annual subscribers, previously sent 
to the parent society, makes a total of 
82l. 6s. ld. this year. 

At a half-yearly general court of the 
members of the Royal Humane Society, 
Mr. Baron Gurney in the chair, a silver 
medal was awarded to the Rev. George 
Butler, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Peter- 
borough, for his having gallantly (the 
worthy divine being upwards of 70 years 
of age) risked his own life to save that of 
a young woman from drowning. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

An order in council bas been issued, in 
conformity with the recommendation of 
the ecclesiastical commission, by which it 
is directed that the annual income of the 
perpetual curacy of Coleford, in the parish 
of Kilmersdon, in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, shall be raised to 1201., by an an- 
nual grant, under the said order in council, 
of 60l.; and that the annual income of the 
perpetual curacy of Stoke St. Gregory, in 
the said diocese, shall be raised to 1201. 
by an annual grant, under the said order in 
council, of 801. 

Wells Cathedral is about to be repaired, 
at a cost of 70,0001. 

The Rev. W. J. Brodrick, Rector of 
Batb, knowing the crowded state of the 
abbey and other burial grounds witbin bis 
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rectory, has most munificently come for- 
ward, and at the cost of upwards of 30001, 
supplied a cemetery, and presented it to 
the abbey parish. It is to be consecrated 
in August. 

Suepron-Matcet.—A church-rate has 
been granted at this place with very little 
opposition, 

Yxovit.—The foundation stone of the 
new district church of the Holy Trinity 
was laid on the 23rd of June, by the spe- 
cial commissary of the diocese. The sacred 
edifice will contain about 1000 sittings, of 
which nearly half will be free. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the Stafford district board 
of the Diocesan Education Society was 
held at Stafford recently, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hodson in the chair; at which a 
resolution was passed to make an offer of 
assistance towards the establishment of a 
daily school in every parish in the district 
at present without one. 

SURREY. 

New Cnvurcn in Sournwark. — On 
24th June, St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
situated in Clarence-street, Old Kent 
Road, near the Bricklayer’s Arms, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who was received by the Rev. Mr. Hor- 
ton, Rector of St. George’s, the church- 
wardens, and parish officers, as well as by 
a numerous retinue of clergymen from the 
neighbouring parishes, amongst whom were 
the Rev. Messrs. Seymour, Gibson, Evans, 
Curling, and others. The lord bishop 
preached a most impressive sermon, taking 
for his text, Mark, xiii. 1,2. A collection 
was made, amounting to 411, to which bis 
lordship added 55/., personal donation. 
The church will accommodate 1400 per- 
sons, the free sittings in which are 700. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester held a 
confirmation in the old parish church of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, on the 26th of June, 
which was attended by a much larger num- 
ber of young persons than upon any former 
occasion, A great number of the clergy 
attended. The right rev. prelate held 
another confirmation in the afternoon for 
the district of Norwood and Brixton, at 
St. Matthew’s Church, where upwards of 
600 persons were confirmed, 


SUSSEX. 

On Tuesday, 18th of July, the annual 
ordination for the archdeaconry of Chi- 
chester, and part of the western district, 
was held in the cathedral, when there was 
a full attendance of the ministers of the 
respective parishes, with the church- 
wardens to be sworn into office for the en- 
suing year, 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


A Royal Charter of Incorporation has 
been granted to the Birmingham Royal 
School of Medicine, with the privileges, 
immunities, rank, and title of “ Queen's 
College of Medicine and Surgery at Bir- 
minogham.” 

WILTSHIRE, 


The visitation of the Very Rev. and 
Worshipful Hugh Nicholas Pearson, D.D., 
dean of the cathedral church of Sarum, 
was held in the parish church of Sher- 
borne, before Mr. Archdeacon Lear, chan- 
cellor of the diocese. ‘The visitation was 
attended by most of the clergymen within 
this district of the deanery, and nearly all 
the churchwardens were in attendance. 
The prayers were read by the Rev. J, 
Parsons, vicar, after which the ven. arch- 
deacon delivered his charge. 

The Ven, the Archdeacon Lear held his 
visitation for the deaneries of Amesbury 
and Wilton, in the parish church of St. 
Thomas, Sarum, on 27th June. After 
prayers had been read, the Rev. RK. Payne, 
vicar of Downton, preached an excellent 
sermon, suitable to the occasion. The 
service being concluded, the archdeacon 
proceeded to deliver his charge. The 
visitation of the archdeacon for the deanery 
of Chalke was bolden at Hindon on the 
following day; and for the deanery of 
Wily, at Warminster, on Thursday, when 
an excellent sermon was preached by the 
Rev. H. Wahbt, incumbent of Christ 
Church. The archdeacon, as official of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Sarum, held a 
visitation at Heytesbury, on Friday, for 
the parishes in that locality which are 
within the dean’s peculiar jurisdiction. 
At each place of visitation, anumber of the 
clergy dined with the archdeacon, accord- 
ing to custom, 

Satispuny Diocesan Cuurcn Buitp- 
1NG AssocrtatTion. — The third quarterly 
meeting of the committee of this associa- 
tion, for the present year, was beld on the 
4th July, at the diocesan board room, in 
the Close, and was attended by the Rev. 
W. E. Hony (in the chair), Rev. Precen- 
tor Hamilton, E. Hinxman, Esq., G. Eyre, 
Esq., the Revs. T. Mozley, H. Deane, G, 
A. Goddard, F. Dyson, and T. Tyrwhitt. 
The following applications came under 
the consideration of the committee :— 
From the parish of hai Wilts, for an 
additional aisle to the church. A grant of 
501. voted, on condition that the plans are 
approved of when presented.—From the 
Rev. John Lameb, for a chapel-of-ease at 
Longham, Dorset. A grant of 175/., sub- 
ject to the adoption of certain suggestions 
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offered by Mr. Wryatt.—From Bower 
Chalke, Wilts, for providing increased ac. 
commodstion in the parish church. A 
t of 251—From the united parishes of 
road Hinton and Cliffe Pypard, Wilts, 
for a district chureb at Bradtown. A grant 
of 150L—From the parish of Osmington, 
Dorset, for providing additional seats in 
the church. A grant of 101 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The new cburch at Bushley, near 
Tewkesbury, was consecrated, on the 16th 
of June, by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
The total cost of the building was about 
50001, which was most liberally defrayed 
by the patron, the Rev. Dr. Dowdeswell. 

The Rev. J. F. B. Hooper, the rector, 
bas lately presented a new organ to the 
_ church of Upton Warren, near 

Sromsgrove. 

Bewptry Far Forest Cavurcnu.—On 
the 28th of June, the first stone of this 
church was laid by the Ven. William 
Vickers, archdeacon of Salop. 

Kipperminster.—On the 24th of June, 
the Lord Bisbop of the diocese consecrated 
the new church recently erected in this 
town. 

Norta-nitt Cnuurcn, near Matvery. 
—On July 13, this plain but neat church 
(which has been erected by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, aided by grants from the so- 
cieties, for the use of a very poor and 
scattered population in the parishes of 
Mathon, Leigh, Cradley, and Colwell) 
was consecrated by the Lord Bisbop of 
Worcester. His lordship, attended by bis 
chaplain, the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, was 
met at the west door by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of St. Asaph, the Rev. G. Reece, 
Vicar of Mathon, the Rev. Somers Cox, 
Vicar of Leigh and Rural Dean, and a 
large body of the clergy of the district and 
neighbourhood. The service of the day 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Reece, and the 
bishop and his chaplain performed the ser- 
vice at the altar. The bishop preached 
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an admirable and impressive sermon from 
Matt. ii. 5. While the sentences were be- 
ing read at the altar, a collection was made 
in aid of the fund for building a parsonage 
house and schools, which amounted to 
the very liberal sum of 111/. 88. 7d. The 
prayer for Christ's church militant having 
been read, and the blessing pronounced, 
the bishop proceeded to consecrate the 
burial-ground. The area on which the 
cburch stands contains three acres and a 
half, presented by the lord of the manor, 
E. T. Foley, Esq. The sacramental plate 
was given by H. B. Thomason, Esq., of 
Malvern; the cushions for pulpit, Xc., 
were the gift of T. Veale, Esq., and the 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer were 
presented by the Dean of St. Asaph. 
The church contains 350 sittings, of which 
326 are free. An endowment, amounting 
to nearly 100/., has been secured for a cu- 
rate, and this appointment is vested in 
the dean and chapter of Westminster. 
The building of a parsonage-house will be 
immediately commenced. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Goore.—The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of a new district church, to be 
called St. John the Evangelist, took place 
at this parish on 5th of July last, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. 

Leven 1s Hotperness.—The first stone 
of the new parish church was laid on the 
11th of July, by R. Bethel, Esq., lord of 
the manor of Leven. The church is to be 
built by private subscription. Mr. Betbel 
bas given above an acre of ground for the 
site, and 5001 

Burvey-1n-Wusrrepace, — On June 
the 19th, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon consecrated this newly erected 
cburcb, to be called ‘* The Church or 
Chapel of St. Mary the Blessed Virgin, at 
Burley;” and, on the 20th, the new 
church, St. Jude, Manningham. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A cerrer has been forwarded to ‘‘ F, R. B.” 

No letter has been sent to the writer of the valuable notices of Modern Latin Poets, 
for the reason assigned in the last Number. His address is totally illegible, and the 
post mark is equally so. A note, therefore, assuring him that room would be kept 
until the latest day in the present Number, for his paper, lies undirected. 

The Editor much regrets the error which assigned the work on Melbourne church, 
reviewed in the last Number, to Messrs. Rivington, instead of Mr. Cleaver. 

Received: Mr. Debary—Author of the Parent’s High Commission—Mr. Hinde. 

Considerations upon Hermas shall appear in the next Number. The font promised 
for the present is in type, but again postponed, from a misunderstanding of the engraver, 


now corrected, but too late for insertion, 


Piscator’s Parable was mislaid. It shall appear in the next Number. 








